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floors  serve  McLain  High  School 


McLain  Senior  Higli  School  specified  floors 
with  loaximuin  durability,  safety  and  economy 
—  plus  good  l<M)ks.  \'ina-Lux  vinyl  asbestos  tih- 
met  —  and  surpassed  those  reejuirements. 

Easy  mopping  removes  spilled  foods,  liquids, 
normal  stains  and  scuffs.  Minimum  care  keeps 
\'ina-Lux  floors  lustrous  and  fresh-looking 
through  years  of  wear.  \'ina-Lu.\  resilience  re¬ 
duces  noise,  provides  slip-safe  comfort  underfoot. 


School  planners  like  the  variety  of  styles  and 
light-reflectant  colors  available  in  \'ina-Lux. 
Grease,  oil  and  alkali  will  not  injtue  its  clean, 
lasting  beauty. 

Solve  special  scIuxjI  floor  problems  with  high- 
(piality,  high-performance  \'ina-Lux.  Write  for 
our  color  catalog  “Fl(M)rs  for  M<Klern  Schools” 
and  c-ost  comparisons  with  other  types  of  resil¬ 
ient  flooring  .  . .  yours  without  obligation. 


A  Z  R  O  C  K  F  I.  O  O  R  PRODUCTS  DIVISION 

Specialiiti-  in  the  manufacture  of  vinyl  asbestos  tile  and  asphalt  tile  flooring 

rv.VLUK  HOCK  ASI»n.4LT  CO.MPAXY  •  ."iSS  FKOMT  BANK  BI.DO.  -  “  •  •  »--i- 
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FAMED  ROCKETTES  PHOTOGRARHEO  AT  RADIO  CITY  MUSIC  HALL 


MEANS 

STRENGTH 


SAMSONITE 

ALL-STEEL 

FOLDING 

GHAIRS 


safety  designed  to  guard  against  pinched 
fingers. 

Unparalleled  Comfort.  You  enjoy  greater 
comfort  for  a  longer  time,  thanks  to  the 
“cradling”  contour  .seats  and  backs. 

Unsurpassed  Style.  The  smart-looking 
baked  enamel  finish  won’t  chip  or  snag. 
Choose  from  11  new  colors. 

Unquestionable  Value  and  Economy.  Metal 
parts  are  Bonderized  to  resist  rust  for  years 
of  care-free,  handsome  service. 


NOW  AT  NEW  LOW  PRICE 

For  church,  school,  club  or 
group  seating  info.,  see  your 
Yellow  Pages  or  write: 
Shwayder  Brothers, 
Institutional  Seating  Div., 
Dept.  OV-40,  Detroit  29, 
Michigan,  c  I960 


There’s  no  show  of  strength  like  the 
Samsonite  show  of  strength!  The  reason: 
precision  engineering,  and  electrically 
welded  tubular  .steel  construction. 

And  besides  the  guarantee  of  maximum 
strength,  Samsonite  Folding  Chairs  also 
give  you: 

Unusual  ease  of  handling.  Sam.sonite’s  legs 
glide  open... close  with  minimum  effort.  One 
man  can  actually  set  up  500  Samsonite  Chairs 
in  15  minutes!  Self-adjusting  hinges  are 


Find  It  Foil 
In  The 

Yellow  Pages 


folding  chairs  last  longest 
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We  are  now  going  through  the 
"bouquets  and  brickbats"  stage  in 
the  development  of  our  concept  for 
OVERVIEW  Magazine.  Issue  by  issue, 
page  by  page,  our  product  is  under 
the  microscope  of  the  nation's  leading 
administrators  in  education,  some  35,- 
000  strong. 

If  you  have  followed  our  "Letters" 
feature,  you  know  we  are  giving  you 
samples  of  both  the  bitter  and  the 
better.  Nothing  nauseates  us  more 
than  magazines  which  only  see  fit  to 
print  the  praises  from  their  constituents. 
We  would  rather  get  and  quote  the 
inevitable  "Dear  Sir:  Please  to  drop 
dead"  letters  than  to  get  no  reaction 
at  all.  But  naturally  we  much  prefer 
those  in  constructively  critical  vein.  A 
fine  example  is  Stylianos's  addendum 
to  our  February  "Merit  Rating"  article 
which  follows  "Letters"  in  this  issue. 

In  addition  to  this  informal  type  of 
reader  evaluation,  a  cover-to-cover 
reader  interest  check  is  made  for  us 
by  one  hundred  different  receivers  of 
OVERVIEW  each  month.  So  far.  Edi¬ 
tor  Shaw's  "One  View"  page,  the 
green  "Late  News  Insert,"  "Searching 
Through  Research"  and  "The  Execu¬ 
tive's  Bookshelf"  are  showing  up  as 
especially  popular  features.  By  far  the 
lowest  in  rating  of  all  the  monthly 
columns  is  what  you  may  now  by  some 
minor  miracle  be  reading.  But  I  am 
still  hoping  to  be  with  you  for  another 
two  or  three  issues  notwithstanding. 
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. . .  AND  FOR  SOUND  OF  QUALITY,  RELY  ON  RCA!  Naturally  you  want  a  sound  system  to  provide  dependable 
day-after-day  communication  and  programming  for  varied  purposes.  But  an  emergency  system  demands  much 
more  in  reliability  when  the  basic  safety  of  both  pupils  and  teachers  is  involved.  You  can  feel  secure  in  the 
knowledge  that  RCA  Sound  has  the  quality  for  both  jobs— through  years  of  RCA  e.xperience  and  leadership 
in  sound  engineering. 

From  a  central  RCA  console,  your  voice  or  signal  reaches  instantly  to  every  location.  You  have  at  hand,  liter¬ 
ally,  every  .student  and  teacher  throughout  your  building.  And  every  day,  via  AM-FM  radio,  record  player 
and  tape  recorder,  you  open  cla.ssroom  doors  to  the  world  by  transmitting  programs  to  any  areas  you  wish. 

The  best  sound  .sy.stems  begin  with  knowledgeable  planning.  Talk  with  your  RCA  Engineered  Sound  Distributor 
and  let  him  help  you  map  out  a  .sound  system  for  the  utmost  in  safety  at  a  price  that’s  thoroughly  practical. 
IxK)k  up  your  RCA  Engineered  Sound  Distributor  in  the  classified  book  under  "Public  Address  and  Sound 
Sy.stems.’’  RCA  has  just  introduced  a  new  line  of  modular  .sound  systems  which  can  be  custom  assembled  in 
scores  of  combinations  to  meet  every  school  budget  and  need.  For  information  on  new  RCA  "Made-to-Order" 
Sound  Systems,  address  RCA,  Dept.  F-109,  Camden  2,  N.  J. 


RADIO  CORRORATIOM  of  AMRRICA 

SOUND  PRODUCTS  CAMDEN  2,  NEW  JERSEY 
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WHEN  DOES 
1  MAN  DO 
THE  WORK 
OF  2? 


More  on 
merit  rating 

.  .  .  I  have  a  high  regard  for  G.  Cur- 
rien  Smith;  but  when  he  calls  merit 
rating  authoritarian,  retributional, 
whimsical,  irrational,  contemptuous 
of  the  rights  and  needs  of  employees, 
parasitic,  monojX)listic,  individual¬ 
istic  and  dogmatic — well,  I  flatly  dis¬ 
agree. 

Merit  rating  has  little  chance  of 
success  in  big  school  systems  or  biu 
colleges  and  universities  but  it  de¬ 
serves  serious  and  sympathetic  con¬ 
sideration  where  it  is  feasible. 

Dr.  Smith  seems  to  distrust  admin¬ 
istrators  and  all  of  their  kind.  We 
are,  of  course,  afflicted  with  the  oc¬ 
cupational  disease  of  administration- 
itis  and  with  many  faults  and  fail¬ 
ings.  To  impute  to  us  the  worst  with¬ 
out  assuming  some  good  judgment 
ever  seems  harsh. 

HENRY  H.  HILL,  President, 
George  Peaixrdy  College  for 
Teachers,  Nashville,  Tenn. 

•  Others  agree.  One  detailed  rebuttal 
follows  this  letters  section. 


I  A.  WHEN 
'  HE'S  USING  A 

Ajrnaoo 

PAC-VAC 


It’s  like  having  an  extra  man  on  your 
maintenance  staff— to  own  a  Tornado 
Pac-Vac.  It’s  the  versatile  new  cleaner 
that  does  hundreds  of  cleaning  jobs  fast, 
easier  and  more  thoroughly. 

Use  it  for  cleaning  overhead  pipes,  fix¬ 
tures,  or  drapes,  on  scaffolding  or  lad¬ 
der;  clean  floors  faster  under  permanent 
seating;  use  it  as  an  air  sweeper  in  the 
stadium  or  under  bleachers  .  . .  but  by 
all  means  get  a  Pac-Vac  for  your  clean¬ 
ing  staff. 


Thank  you  for  your  February  issue 
and  the  articles  on  Merit  Rating  and 
How  to  Keep  an  Even  Keel.  To  find 
two  outstanding  articles  in  a  single 
issue  is  unusual. 

Schools  are  changing  fast.  We  need 
up-to-date  material  and  ideas  and 
ads  to  present  labor  saving  devices  as 
well  as  new  techniques  for  education. 
For  the  first  time  in  history  the  public 
seems  ready  to  pay  the  bill  for  im¬ 
proved  education. 

Watch  Salem,  Ore.  and  what  they 
are  trying  to  do  with  merit  rating, 
salary  schedules  and  fair  employment 
practices.  It’s  new,  unique  and  dif¬ 
ferent.  .  . . 

ROBERT  E.  PRICE,  Principal, 
Grade  School,  Garibaldi,  Ore. 


Cleaning  walls  or  draperies 
is  easy  with  light  extension 
handle. 


Fast  thorough  floor 
cleaning  with  wide  floor 
tool. 


Clean  debris  from  under  seats 
or  remove  leaves  from  walks 
with  air  sweeping. 


WRITE  FOR  PAC-VAC  BULLETIN  NO.  918  TODAY! 

Tornado  also  makes  a  complete  line  of  tank  type  vacuum  cleaners  for  wet  or 
dry  pickup,  blowers,  dust  collectors  and  floor  scrubbing  and  polishing  machines. 


It  looks  like  the  new  magazine 
Overview  has  gotten  off  to  a  good 
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start.  The  lead  article  in  the  Febru¬ 
ary  issue,  Why  Teachers  Dislike 
Merit  Rating,  greatly  interested  me. 
.  .  .  We  have  a  teacher-parent  com¬ 
mittee  working  on  the  possibility  of 
a  Career  (incentive)  Plan  for  our 


RFADF.  w.  CORK,  Superintend¬ 
ent  of  Schools,  Chesterton,  Md. 


.  .  .  Our  superintendent  and  commit¬ 
tee  are  interested  in  exploring  the 
idea  of  a  salary  schedule  which 
would  not  be  the  lock-step  type.  We 
have  certain  ideas  and  are  planning 
to  put  them  into  operation. 

We  were  rather  taken  aback  by 
the  vehemence  with  which  Dr.  Smith 
labels  the  whole  idea  as  a  morale- 


A  few  seconds  can 

save  years  of  frustration 

AO  H-R-R  Color  Vision  Tost  — More  Vision  Test  is  approved  by  the  Inter- 
comprehensive  than  any  other  single  Society  Color  Council.  For  most  people 
test  available.  A  sitm>le,  reliable,  yet  in-  testing  requires  but  a  few  seconds . . . 
expensive  method  for  detecting,  classi-  but  can  save  years  of  frustration  when 
fying  and  estimating  the  degree  of  Red-  conducted  early  enough  to  guide  voca- 
Green  and/or  Blue  -Yellow  color  vision  tional  endeavor. 


shattering  concept.  I  think  his  ap¬ 
proach  was  negative  in  the  extreme 
and  not  very  helpful.  .  .  . 

CHARLES  p.  SAWY  ER,  Principal, 
Apponequet  Regional  High 
School,  I-akcN-illc,  Mass. 

In  your  February  issue,  Clinton 
McGirr  writes,  “Nothing  promotes 
disinterest  quicker  than  vague,  multi¬ 
syllable  words,”  and  “Long,  involved 
sentences  hold  a  reader’s  head  under 


deficiencies.  The  AO  H-R-R  Color 


AO  School  Vision  Scrooning  Tost  — 

One  out  of  five  school  children 
need  professional  eye  care.  The  AO 
School  Vision  Screening  Test  is  the 
best  way  to  determine  who  they  are. 
It  presents  the  basic  Massachusetts 
Vision  Test  elements  fast  and  effi¬ 
ciently  at  the  standard  20  feet  and  16 
inches.  By  simple  ''pass-fail”  tests 
you  can  readily  determine  which 
children  should  be  referred  to  an  eye 
specialist  for  possible  vision  care. 
Entire  unit  folds  into  compact  carry¬ 
ing  case. ..can  service  any  number  of 
schools. 


water.  He  can’t  breathe.” 

I  know  he  is  thinking  of  the  aver-  i 
age  taxpayer  as  a  reader,  but  why  j 
limit  it  at  that.  It  applies  equally  to 
all,  even  the  educational  executive,  j 
.And  incidentally  are  we  not  all  tax-  j 
payers,  and  probably  average  at  that? 

Therefore,  can  not  the  editors  of 
Overview  take  counsel  from  their 
own  magazine  in  examining  the  ar¬ 
ticles  they  print? 

Take  the  February  lead  article  for 
example.  Mr.  McGirr  has  recom¬ 
mended  sentence  length  of  20  words, 
yet  the  first  two  sentences  are  49  and 
90  words  long. 

.As  to  Mr.  McGirr’s  warning  about 


AO  Rro|«<tloii  MagnMIsr— low-cost 
reading  aid  offers  a  new  world  of 
learning  to  children  with  impaired 
vision.  Now,  many  can  attend  regu¬ 
lar  classes  with  their  more  fortunate 
classmates.  The  AO  Projection  Mag¬ 
nifier  is  portable... just  plug  in  and 
switch  on.  Place  reading  material- 
standard  text  books,  magazines  or 
newspapers  on  free-moving  platform 
and  read  direct  from  4V^'x  12' illum¬ 
inated  screen.  Two  models  available 
—  one  enlarges  3  times;  the  other, 
3  times. 


American  ^  Optical 

COMPANY 

INSTIUMINT  DIVISION,  ftUrPAlO  15,  NIW  YORK 


±jcpt.  IFIl-pieaaa  tend  full  information  on: 

□  AO  Projection  Magnifier 

□  AO  School  Vision  Screening  Test 
D  AO  H-R-R  Color  Vision  Test 

Nsme  _ _ _ _ _ 

Address  _ _ _ 

City _ 
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vague,  multisyllable  words,  take  a 
look  at  your  main  story:  disintegra¬ 
tive,  psychologically,  autogenetic,  ret- 
ributional.  objective  criteria. 

‘■.'\nother  path  to  slumberland  is 
technical  tenninology.”  How  about 
these  examples  from  Dr.  Smith’s  ar¬ 
ticle?  “Merit  rating  is  intellectually 
untenable  because  it  is  irrational. 
Fraught  with  contradictions,  it  is  ob¬ 
livious  to  the  negative  results  of  its 
original  hypothesis.”  “It  is  retribu- 
tional  rather  than  scientific.  It  is 
whimsical  rather  than  systematic.  It 
is  irrational  rather  than  rational.  It 
is  contemptuous  of  the  rights  and 
needs  of  employees,  is  parasitic, 
monopolistic,  individualistic,  and 
dogmatic.” 

I  cannot  go  on;  I  have  fallen 
asleep. 

wii.i.is  STORK,  Headmaster, 
The  Polytechnic  School,  Pasa¬ 
dena,  Calif. 

;  •  (iuilly,  on  sentence  length.  Multi- 
I  syllable  words  and  technical  tenninology 
seemed  to  add  the  “bite"  to  Dr.  Smith’s 
I  article. 
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Letters  (continued) 


it  takes  typists  hours  to  do 
what  Copy  flex  does  in  minutes! 


There’s  no  question  about  it,  Bruning 
(xipyflex  copying  machines  have  come 
to  stay  in  school  offices  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  They  have  proved  their  ability  to 
eliminate  slow,  costly  clerical  copying, 
save  hundreds  to  thousands  of  dollars 
annually  in  the  preparation  of  tran¬ 
scripts  of  student  records,  progress 
reports,  examination  sheets,  purchase 
orders,  and  a  host  of  other  paperwork. 

With  Copyflex,  you  type  or  write 
information  only  once  on  one  original 
form  or  sheet,  reproduce  all  subsequent 
copies  from  the  original.  No  retyping 


of  information.  No  proofreading. 

I'or  school  office  use,  no  small-size 
copying  machine  anywhere  can  match 
Bruning’s  great  new  Model  120  for  fast, 
easy,  and  economical  copying.  You 
make  sharp,  black-on-white  copies  in 
seconds  in  a  single  pass  through  the 
machine.  No  manual  separation  of  copy 
and  original;  no  reinsertion  of  copy 
for  development.  Letter-size  copies 
cost  only  each  for  materials. 

You  have  everything  to  gain,  noth¬ 
ing  to  lose,  by  mailing  the  coupon 
right  now  for  more  information. 


BRU/m/G) 

Low-Cost  Diozo  Copying 
at  Its  Best  I 


ChorUt  Bruning  Co.,  Inc.  Dtpt.  4-C8 
1800  Control  Rd.,  Mt.  Protpoct, 

Offices  in  Principot  U.  S.  Cilios 

In  Canada :  103  Church  St.,  Toronta  1/  Ont. 

Please  send  me  more  information  about  your  new 
Copyflex  120. 


Design  and  maintenance 

.  .  .  The  February  presentation, 
“Original  Design  Can  Effect  Long- 
Range  Maintenance  Costs,”  merits 
reading  and  conclusions  drawn  seem 
sound.  However,  a  slight  dissent 
seems  in  order.  A  study  conducted  in 
this  office  analyzing  high  cost  struc¬ 
tures  and  medium  cost  structures  in¬ 
dicates  the  type  of  materials  to  go 
into  heating,  lighting,  exterior  walls, 
interior,  etc.,  are  practically  the 
same  in  both  categories.  The  dif¬ 
ferential  in  cost  is  significant  and,  our 
studies  seem  to  indicate,  is  related  to 
the  architect’s  skill  in  designing  the 
materials  so  they  go  together  rapidly 
with  a  minimum  of  labor  required. 
Again  the  architect  seems  to  be  the 
key  man  in  the  picture. 

ARNOLD  c.  TjOMSiAND,  Direc¬ 
tor  of  School  Plant  Facilities, 
I  State  Board  of  Education, 

'  Olympia,  Wash. 

'  •  Is  this  the  only  dissent? 


Overview  concept 

I  have  noted  the  reactions  of  read¬ 
ers  to  the  first  issue  of  ov'erview 
which  have  been  included  in  the 
Februar\-  issue.  Apparently  you  have 
included  only  those  letters  that  were 
unfavorable.  Surely  there  must  have 
been  favorable  comments,  or  has  the 
educational  profession  gone  com¬ 
pletely  “hayvdre?” 

My  opinion  is  that  Ovt-Rstew  is 
the  best  in  educational  journalism 
that  we  have  had.  We  have  needed 
to  recogni/e  that  more  is  going  on  in 
education  than  is  happening  in  the 
schools  and  colleges.  You  have 
brought  to  light  important  phases  of 
education,  such  as  vocational  and 
adult  education,  which  most  of  the 
other  journals  have  neglected  syste¬ 
matically  for  years. 

If  the  educational  profession  is  in 
a  rut,  and  the  letters  you  received 
indicate  that  it  is  a  considerable  part 
of  the  responsibility  rests  upon  the 
educational  periodicals  which  have 
been  feeding  their  readers  the  same 
old  pap  for  years.  .  .  . 

II.  M.  HAMilN,  College  of  Ed¬ 
ucation.  I’niversity  of  Illinois, 

Urbana 

I  have  looked  forward  with  antici¬ 
pation  to  the  much  heralded  new 
publication  Overview.  Now  that  the 
first  two  issues  have  been  received  I 
am  writing  to  let  you  know  that  I 
have  not  been  disappointed.  I  found 
much  good  meat  between  its  covers, 
but  somehow  I  have  the  feeling  that 
I  had  to  work  hard  to  find  it.  I  found 
myself  approaching  each  article 
with  great  caution  lest  I  was  reading 
an  ad  rather  than  an  article.  No 
doubt  this  is  done  with  malice  afore¬ 
thought,  if  so,  too  good  a  job  was 
accomplished. 

There  is  a  refreshing  change  of 
pace  in  the  layout,  format  and  con¬ 
tent,  and  I  particularly  liked  the  var¬ 
ious  departments,  the  “Communica¬ 
tions  Clinic,”  “Bookshelf,”  etc.  The 
article  How  to  Evaluate  Plans  for 
Your  New  School  Building  was  most 
concise  and  readable.  Similar  “how¬ 
to”  features  will,  I  believe,  be  most 
popular  in  future  issues.  The  capsule 


report  of  research  activities  “Search¬ 
ing  Through  Research,”  I  trust  will 
also  be  a  regular  feature.  .  .  . 

ROGER  M.  WOODBURY,  Assistant 
Superintendent,  Wellesley  Pub¬ 
lic  Schools,  Wellesley  Hills, 
Ma.ss. 

The  February  issue  of  Overview 
has  just  arrived.  I  am  much  im¬ 
pressed  with  this  magazine  and  I  will 
make  sure  that  it  is  available  for  re¬ 
view  each  month.  There  are  manv 


things  I  like  about  it,  particularly 
the  sections  that  deal  with  ideas,  in¬ 
novations,  experimentation,  and  re¬ 
search.  The  art  work  involved  in  the 
lead-in  articles  is  outstanding  as  well 
as  the  content  of  articles  which 
should  prove  of  great  interest  and 
value  to  those  in  the  field  of  educa¬ 
tion.  .  .  . 

BENjAMi.N  c.  wiLUS,  General 
Superintendent  of  Schools, 
Chicago,  III. 

•  Thanks. 
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only  an  MRI  LANGUAGE  LAB  gives  you 
unmatched  simplicity-fidelity  as  never  before 

MRI  —  and  only  MRI  —  ranka  aimplicity  with  fidelity. 

Tbeae  newest  MRI  advances  mntinue  to  assure  yon  maxi¬ 
mum  teaebinit  effectiveness,  whether  your  atudenta  record 
on  conventional  tape,  the  new  MRI  maxazlne,  or  the  sim¬ 
plest  of  all  methods,  the  MRI  miiitiietic  disc. 

MRI  services  go  far  beyond  technological  leadership.  Just 
ns  lni|>nrtant  —  for  teachers,  too  —  are  the  “programming" 
and  “results”  aspects  behind  each  installation.  From  Its 
nationally  conducted  seminars.  MRI  has  assembled  basic 
facts  concerning  the  most  efficient  utilization  of  electronic 
language  teaching  equipment.  Now  MRI  offers  this  vital 
information  as  a  continuing  educntlonal  service. 

For  10  or  10.000  students  ...  Is*  the  medium  magnetic 
disc,  magazine,  or  tape  reels,  you  will  find  an  MRI  instal¬ 
lation  to  exactly  meet  your  needs  and  budget.  And.  as  your 
program  expands.  MRI's  Building  Block  Concept  protects 
your  Investment  by  minimizing  expansion  and  conversion 
costs. 

For  complete  information  about  MRI  Language  Laboratory 
Equipment  and  educational  services,  write  or  phone  lodan. 

Ask  for  Bulletin  OV-460. 

MRI  Z/aaguage  tpecialUt*  available  in  yosr  area 
for  roHKultation. 


MAGNETIC  RECORDING  INDUSTRIES 

A  8UHIDIA1IY  or  THOMPSON  SAMO  WOOUMUDOS  DfC. 

126  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  11  •  ALgonquin  5-7250 
wowio'«  MOST  coMPLPre  line  or  language  labonatonv  equipment 
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SPACE  SAVER  STORAGE 


for 

Literature,  Magazines,  Books 


This  new  rack  provides  mov¬ 
able  dividers  to  keep  various  sizes  of  periodicals 
neat.  It  is  provided  for  flush  wall  mounting,  can 
be  tiered  on  wall  or  individual  pouches  can  be 
easel  backed  for  counter  use. 


FLOOR 

MAGAZINE 

RACK 


Jumbo  size  rack 
gives  you  eight 
shelves,  each  3'/i 
feet  wide  to 
display  dozens 
of  magazines 
Shelves  are 
various  depths 
for  pocket  to 
tabloid  size 
magazines.  All 
steel,  baked 
enamel  finish.  Stands  59*  high.  Takes  only  1  x 
JVi'  floor  space.  Model  No.  59 
Smaller  model  for  counter  or  wall  mounting 
with  adjustable  separators  also  available. 


PORTABLE 

BOOKCASE 

Brings  a  I  ibrary  to  your 
desk.  This  library  on 
wheels  offers  new  effi¬ 
ciency  and  convenience 
in  using  reference 
books  and  catalogs. 
Two  tilted  shelves,  all 
steel  constructed,  rolls 
on  3*  diameter  casters. 
Baked  grey  or  tan 
enamel.  Size  24'  wide, 
12'  deep,  39'  high. 


MANUrAaURINS  COMPANY 


212  Ontario  Street  S.E.  I 

Minneapolis  1 4,  Minn.  | 

Pl~ase  send  me  catalog  with  full  information  on  | 
items  shown  above.  j 
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Rebuttal 


The  other  side 

of  the  "merit  rating  '  issue 


C.  Currien  Smith’s  article  in  Febru¬ 
ary  Overview,  “Why  Teachers  Dis¬ 
like  Merit  Rating”  in  which  he 
probed  the  “morale-shattering  com¬ 
ponents  frequently  associated  with 
merit  rating  practices”  has  stirred 
up  a  vigorous  reaction  {see  Letters). 
We  welcome  this  chance  to  print  a 
more  detailed  opposing  view. — Eu. 

Despite  Dr.  Smith’s  refined  defini¬ 
tion  of  merit  rating,  salary  schedules 
which  depart  even  slightly  from  auto¬ 
matic  increment  provbions  come 
well  within  the  range  of  his  fire. 
Thus  the  net  result  of  “Why  Teach¬ 
ers  Dislike  Merit  Rating”  is  a  sweep¬ 
ing  indictment  of  teacher  merit  pas- 
in  all  its  forms. 

The  didactic  theories  of  the  author 
as  to  what  constitutes  merit  rating 
are  informative  but  hardly  pertinent. 
.\  great  variety  of  merit  plans  or 
partial  merit  plans  are  currently  op¬ 
erating  in  our  schools  and  to  attempt 
to  exclude  them  from  a  merit  cate¬ 
gory  is  unrealistic.  A  brief  look  at 
some  of  them  bears  this  out: 

The  West  Hartford,  Conn.  “Ca¬ 
reer  Salary  Plan,”  for  example,  con¬ 
tains  double  increment  features  for 
accelerating  superior  teachers  as  well 
as  “career  awards”  for  those  reach¬ 
ing  maximum.  The  Crosse  Pointe, 
Mich.  “Professional  Growth  Pro- 
;  gram”  compensates  teachers  on  the 
*  basis  of  professional  growth  as  evi¬ 
denced  by  college  or  university  cred¬ 
its,  work  shop  participation,  com¬ 
mittee  work,  work  experience  and 
community  service.  In  Glencoe,  Ill., 
!  the  “Glencoe-Career  Teaching  Plan” 
grants  career  increments  to  those 
!  who  have  attained  maximum,  basing 
I  them  on  successful  teaching,  profes- 
:  sional  preparation,  personal  qualifi¬ 


^  By  Thomas  Stylianos,  assistant  princi- 
I  pal,  Nashua,  New  Hampshire,  High 
School. 


cations,  community  service  and  pro¬ 
fessional  activities.  And,  in  Laduc. 
Mo.  an  “Evaluation  Program”  based 
primarily  on  teaching  competence 
determines  in  which  of  three  salary 
tracks  one  will  be  placed.  These  four 
plans  embrace  provisions  consistent 
with  Dr.  Smith’s  definition  of  “merit 
rating”  and  therefore  must  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  those  he  would  dis¬ 
approve. 

Typically,  the  imjjerfections  of 
merit  plans  most  vigorously  attacked 
by  the  author  are  those  which  fail 
to  meet  certain  idealistic  standards. 
This  serves  only  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  human  endeavor  rarely 
reaches  idealistic  perfection  and, 
therefore,  merit  pay  cannot  be 
judged  fairly  on  that  basis.  The 
worthwhileness  of  a  measure  cannot 
be  ascertained  by  whether  it  meets 
every  philosophical,  intellectual,  psy¬ 
chological,  political  and  economic 
ideal  in  our  society  but  by  whether 
it  is  beneficial  to  those  concerned,  by 
whether  it  b  harmonious  with  Amer¬ 
ican  practice  and  tradition,  and  by 
whether  it  achieves  what  it  purports 
to  do. 

Thus,  salary  schedules  need  not  be 
“conceived  as  to  violate  such  key- 
concepts  of  American  democracy 
and  scientific  method  as  honesty, 
fairness,  openness,  prudence,  dignity, 
freedom  and  good  will.  .  .  Actu¬ 
ally,  merit  plans  (or  anything  else) 
so  conceived  will  collapse  in  a  mire 
of  shame- — and  many  have.  Con¬ 
versely,  those  which  have  survived 
must  be  considered  as  not  having 
violated  “key  concepts  of  American 
democracy  and  scientific  method” — 
and,  in  any  event,  should  not  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  having  done  so  without 
separate  careful  analysis  of  each 
plan.  Anything  less  is  inaccurate  gen¬ 
eralization. 

The  charge  that  “merit  rating  is 
untenable  intellectually”  is  certainly 
unverified.  Until  research  and  evalu- 
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ation  of  school  merit  plans  now  in 
existence  prove  that  merit  systems 
do  not  attract  able  teachers,  do  not 
provide  higher  average  salaries,  and 
are  not  favored  by  the  “ablest  and 
most  socially  knowledgeable  teach¬ 
ers,”  Dr.  Smith’s  conclusions  must 
remain  his  own  and  not  those  of  the 
profession. 

If  “merit  rating  is  disintegrative 
psychologically”  because  of  its  com¬ 
petitive  nature  then  most  of  us  are  I 
in  a  constant  state  of  psychological 
tlisintegration,  for  here  in  the  United 
States  competition  abounds  in  all 
areas  of  our  society  and  at  all  stages 
<»f  our  lives.  We  learn  of  its  joys  and 
sorrows  in  our  ver^’  first  report  card. 
'I'he  lessons  multiply  with  the  years, 
until  we  realize  that  none  is  “top 
dog”  all  the  time,  but  that  most  of 
us  continually  attain  some  degree  of 
success  and  with  it  a  share  of  the 
famed  rewards. 

'I'he  contention  that  “merit  rating 
is  oppressive  politically”  implies  a 
freedom  of  action  and  independence 
in  pursuing  one’s  daily  work  which 
is  Utopian.  The  person  (or  enter¬ 
prise  or  community)  supplying  the 
job,  tools  and  remuneration  has. 
from  time  immemorial,  established 
the  conditions  of  emplo\ment.  Ex¬ 
treme  resistance  to  this  principle  has 
always  resulted  in  social  disorder  and 
dispossession  of  rights  and  proper¬ 
ties. 

The  assumption  that  it  is  incon¬ 
sistent  to  operate  merit  plans  without 
dismissing  incompetent  teachers  pre¬ 
sumes  an  affinity  between  the  two 
which  is  non-existent.  Pay  differ¬ 
ential  for  people  doing  similar  tasks 
but  with  varying  degrees  of  success 
is  nothing  strange  or  new.  It  is,  in 
fact,  strongly  found«‘d  in  American 
economic  tradition  and  the  only  one  . 
dismissed  are  those  who  fail  to  meet 
minimum  standards.  'Fhese  consti¬ 
tute  “the  objective  base  to  serve  as  a 
point  of  reference”  which  the  author 
asserts  is  missing.  Teacher  merit 
plans  can  and  do  function  similarly. 

In  effect,  “Why  Teachers  Dislike 
Merit  Rating”  excludes  by  definition 
practically  all  established  and  suc¬ 
cessful  school  merit  plans  and  then 
proceeds  to  condemn  the  very  pro¬ 
visions  which  give  them  identity  and 
•  existenci*. 


Photo  courtosy  of  Mel  Warshaw,  Inc.,  Miami  (creators  of  Jay  Originals  and  Trend-Setter  fashions) 


FASHION  MOTE  FOR  1960  —  Advanced 
styling  is  an  art,  demanding  the  very  epitome  of  creative 
genius.  It’s  an  incentive  to  feminine  shoppers.  And  in 
like  manner  it  influences  industrial  buyers  . .  even  in  the 
selection  of  drinking-water 
equipment,  such  as  these 
two  trend-setting  models 
by  Halsey  Taylor.  In  fact, 
if  it’s  Taylor-made,  it’s  the 
most  modern  in  its  field. 

The  Halsey  W.  Taylor  Co.,  Warren,  O. 


ASK  FOR  LATEST  CATALOG,  OR  SEE  SWEET'S  OR  THE  YELLOW  PAGES 
- 360 
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/him  imthu  nmw 
WMLL  MOUNT  * 


It'S  a  Halsey  Taylor 
first!  Mounts  on  the 
wall,  off  the  floor. 
Compact,  easy  to 
keep  clean,  with  no 
corners  or  crevices 
to  catch  the  dirt. 

'Ptttnt  PenUsng 


/MMT  waM-  mountoU 

C€>rr££  BAN 


Gives  instantaneous 
hot  water  for  serv¬ 
ing  up  to  sixty  8-oz. 
cups  of  hot  coffee. 
Goose  neck  type 
dispenser  with  a 
push-down  lever. 
No  exposed  fittings 
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Impact  ond  Are  reiistance  are  twin 
features  of  this  Polished  Misco  Wire 
Glass  installation  bi  Tennessee 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Knoxville,  Term. 
Architect — Painter,  Weeks  & 
McCarty,  Knoxville,  Tem. 


Combining  beauty,  utility,  and  economy, 
Mississippi  leads  the  way  by  making 
available  an  extensive  selection  of  trans¬ 
lucent  glass  patterns  that  do  wonderful 
things  with  daylight.  In  addition,  rugged 
Mississippi  Wire  Glass,  whether  for  obscu¬ 
rity  or  clear  vision,  affords  effective  but 
inconspicuous  fire  protection  while  enhanc¬ 
ing  the  appearance  of  any  school .  .  . 
when  installed  in  partitions,  skylights, 
stairwells,  windows,  doors,  or  wherever 
else  fire  and  breakage  protection  is 
required.  The  versatility  of  Mississippi 
glass  provides  architects  and  engineers 
with  a  practical  solution  to  virtually  every 
daylighting  problem,  including  safety 
with  decoration,  with  heat  absorption  and 
with  light  diffusion  and  direction. 


For  details,  see  your  nearby  distributor  of  quality 
gloss  or  write  for  latest  catalog.  Address  Dept.  1 6. 


Polished  Misco  Wire  Gloss  glazed  in  main  entrance  of  Heller- 
town  High  School,  Hellertown,  Po.  Archtfecf— Heyl,  Bond  &  Miller, 
Allentown,  Po.  Contractor — Gotttieb-Schnelder,  Bethlehem,  Po. 
Glazing  Contractor— Fenn  Allen  Gloss  Company,  Allentown,  Po, 
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MISSISSIPPI  GLASS  COMPANY 

NEW  YORK  e  CHICAGO  e  FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA 

88  Angelica  Street  •  St.  Louis  7,  Missouri 

LARGEST  MANUFACTURER  OF  ROLLED.  FIGURED  AND  WIRED  GLASS 
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ONE  VIEW 


Is  ours  an 
echo  culture? 


Archibald  B  .  Shaw 


Words  are  wonderful.  Books  are  wonderful,  too.  And 
so  are  all  the  other  packages  in  which  words  come 
wrapped — visual,  aural,  or  both.  But  words  ran  be  empty 
shapes  or  hollow  sounds — can  be  only  echoes. 

With  the  deepest  respect  for  America’s  test  makers,  we 
wonder  if  they’re  not  still  mostly  testing  for  echo.  They 
have  moved  some  distance  away  from:  ‘‘The  first  Presi¬ 
dent  was  bom  in . ”  But  even  the  most  sophisti¬ 

cated  tests  lean  heavily  on  vocabulary  and  the  ability  to 
select  a  rational  or  plausible  echo.  Granted  that  associa¬ 
tion  of  words  is  evidence  of  association  of  ideas.  Granted 
that  vocabulary  has  the  highest  correlation  with  general 
intelligence  (as  measured  with  verbal  tests  particularly!). 
Ciranted  that  tt:sts  can  be  so  skillfully  constructed  as  to 
measure  only  what  is  “known”  by  the  testee.  But  are  all 
these,  singly  or  together,  enough  on  which  to  base  selec¬ 
tion  for  “promotion,”  for  college  entrance,  and  for 
scholarships?  Are  they  measures  of  growth  past  and  po¬ 
tential? 

We  are  assured  that  the  best  of  these  tests  (and  the 
state  of  the  science  is  such  that  there  are  few  poor  ones) 
are  good  predictors.  But  if  we  listen  carefully  we  hear 
terms  like  “moderate  validity”  and  “limited  practical 
value  in  making  differential  predictions.”  The  point  here 
is  that  these  tests  are  largely  verbal.  The  results  are  sum¬ 
marized  in  a  single  symbol :  percentile,  iq,  grade  level,  or 
whatever.  The  symbol  categorizes:  gifted  =  iq  over  130; 
scholarship  award  =  99th  percentile;  admission  “cutting 
score”  =  525. 

'I'he  testing  problem  is  mentioned  because  it  illustrates, 
springs  from,  and  contributes  to  our  “echo  culture.” 

Words  promise,  deeds  reveal.  Our  educational  ob¬ 
jectives  are  expressed  in  terms  of  power,  of  behavior,  of 
habits,  of  attitudes,  of  competencies  and  of  values.  Facil¬ 
ity  with  words,  memory,  glibness,  are  objectives  not  men¬ 
tioned,  even  though  often  tested.  The  printed  word  can 
help,  but  can’t  do  the  job  alone.  Verbal  tests  can  meas¬ 
ure,  but  only  partially. 


Our  danger  deepens,  as  Dr.  Conant  defines  the  pro¬ 
gram  for  our  high  schools  in  terms  of  courses,  as  liberal 
education  seems  increasingly  to  be  heritage-centered,  and 
as  math  matters  but  music’s  a  frill,  as  even  the  shop 
teacher  reaches  for  respectability  with  a  book  and  note¬ 
book.  The  danger  that  we  confuse  the  word  for  the  deed, 
that  we  glorify  the  echoers  and  ignore  the  doers,  grows. 

.Ask  America’s  secondary  school  principals  whether 
their  schools  suffer  more  from  Deweyism  (may  that 
threat  teacher  forgive  the  distortion!)  or  from  “bookish¬ 
ness”  (may  the  publishers  and  librarians  forgive!). 
'Fhey’d  probably  agree  that  the  most  pressing  problem  is 
to  get  teachers  away  from  the  single  textbook,  from  the 
read-and-recite,  lecture-and-echo  methodology.  And 
many  of  the  more  candid  would  add  that  an  important 
counterforce  to  their  efforts  to  make  learning  vital — 
something  more  than  empty  echoing — is  the  growing 
number  and  importance  of  terminal  and  entrance  exami¬ 
nations. 

Franklyn  Patterson  points  out,  in  a  book  reviewed  in 
this  issue,  the  dual  role  of  the  schools:  to  develop  the 
individual  and  to  develop  the  responsible  citizen.  The 
printed  word,  in  its  many  useful  forms,  and  in  its  most 
generous  provision,  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  fulfill 
these  obligations,  any  more  than  can  the  spoken  word.  It 
takes  far  more.  Creative  teaching  challenges  students  to 
do,  as  well  as  to  read;  to  evaluate,  as  well  as  to  take 
tests ;  to  add  understanding  and  feeling  to  knowledge. 

Books  are  wonderful.  But  Nietzsche’s  slightly  obscure 
pronouncement  that  “no  one  can  draw  more  out  of 
books  than  he  already  knows”  is  borne  out.  All  experi¬ 
ence  cannot  be  vicarious. 

Words  are  wonderful.  But  listen  to  Hobbes:  “Words 
are  wise  men’s  counters — they  do  but  reckon  with  them ; 
but  they  are  the  money  of  fools.” 

If  we  center  our  whole  education  on  words,  if  we  use 
them  as  exclusive  tests  of  growth,  we  are  indeed  in 
danger  of  making  this  an  echo  culture. 
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Best  for  the  Long  Hall! 


Or  the  short  hall.  Or  any  hall  or  floor  area 
that  must  be  mopped  regularly.  A  Geerpres 
outfit  is  never  depressed  by  the  size  of  the  job 
it  has  to  do. 

Electroplated  wringers  apply  the  uniform 
pressure  of  staggered  tooth  gear  design; 
wring  mops  drier,  easier  and  faster.  Water  is 
forced  downward,  back  into  buckets  that 
have  been  hot-dip  galvanized  offer  fabrica¬ 


tion  to  give  that  extra  bonus  of  longer  service 
life.  A  sturdy  ball  bearing,  rubber  wheeled 
chassis  gives  you  a  floor  mopping  outfit  that 
goes  wherever  it  is  needed,  smoothly  and 
quietly.  And  it  helps  make  a  floor  come 
cleaner  faster  as  it  goes. 

Make  halls  shorter,  rooms  smaller— at  least 
when  it's  time  to  clean  the  floors.  Put  a  Geer¬ 
pres  mopping  outfit  to  work  today! 


GEERPRES 


WRINGER,  INC. 

P.  0.  BOX  658,  MUSKEGON,  MICH. 


OVERVIEW 


CALENDAR 


APRIL 

6-10,  National  Astn.  of  Women  Deans 
and  Counselors.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Ex.  sec.:  Barbara  Cotton,  1201  16  St. 
NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 

11—14,  American  Personnel  and  Guid¬ 
ance  Assn.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa.  Ex. 
sec.:  Arthur  A.  Hitchcock,  1605  New 
Hampshire  Ave.  NW,  Washington  9, 
D.C.  Theme:  "Guidance  at  the  Cross¬ 
roads  of  Liberty." 

17—21,  Assn,  for  Childhood  Education 
International.  At  Cleveland— Study 
Conference.  Ex.  sec.:  Alberta  Meyer, 
1200  15  St.  NW,  Washington  5,  D.C. 

17—22,  American  Industrial  Arts  Assn. 
At  Toronto,  Canada.  Ex.  sec.:  Ken¬ 
neth  W.  Brown,  P.O.  Box  2626,  Buf¬ 
falo  26,  N.Y.  Theme:  "Industrial  Arts 
Promotes  International  Understand¬ 
ing." 

19—22,  National  Catholic  Educational 
Assn.  At  Chicago.  1785  Massachu¬ 
setts  Ave.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.C. 
Theme:  "Emphasis  on  Excellence." 

19— 23,  Council  for  Exceptional  Chil¬ 
dren.  At  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Ex.  sec.: 
H.  Z.  Wooden,  901  S.  Walter  Reed 
Dr.,  Arlington,  Va. 

20- 23,  Educational  Film  Library  Assn. 
At  New  York  City.  Ad.  dir.:  Emily  S. 


Jones,  250  W.  57  St.,  N.Y.  19. 
24—27,  National  School  Boards  Assn. 
At  Chicago.  Ex.  dir.:  W.  A.  Shannon 
1940  Sheridan  Rd.,  Evanston,  III. 
24-27,  Assn,  of  College  Unions.  At  In¬ 
diana  University,  Bloomington,  Ind. 
Ex.  sec.:  Edgar  A.  Whiting,  Willard 
Strait  Hall,  Cornell  U.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 
24—28,  American  Assn,  for  Health, 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation. 
At  Miami  Beach,  Fla.  Ex.  sec.:  Carl 
A.  Troester,  Jr.,  1201  16  St.  NW, 
Washington  6,  D.C.  Theme:  "Forg¬ 
ing  Forces  for  Fitness." 

27—30,  American  College  Health  Assn. 
At  Toronto,  Canada.  Ex.  sec.:  Dr. 
Norman  S.  Moore,  Gannett  Clinic, 
Ithaca,  N.Y. 

MAY 

2—6,  American  Society  of  Training  Di¬ 
rectors.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.  General 
chairman:  John  Monaghan,  Training 
Consultant,  Bemis  Bros.  Mfg.  Co., 
408  Pine  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

2-4,  National  Assn,  of  Educational 
Buyers.  At  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Ex.  sec.: 
Bert  C.  Ahrens,  1461  Franklin  Ave., 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

6-7,  International  Reading  Assn.  At 
New  York  City.  Ex.  sec.:  James  M. 
McCallister,  5835  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chi¬ 
cago  37,  III. 

22—25,  National  Congress  of  Parents 
B  Teachers.  At  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


Mary  A.  Ferre,  700  N.  Rush  St.,  Chi¬ 
cago  11,  III. 

JUNE 

19—25,  American  Library  Assn.  At  Mon¬ 
treal,  Canada.  Joint  Conference  with 
Canadian  Library  Assn.  Ex.  sec.: 
David  H.  Clift,  50  East  Huron  St., 
Chicago  11,  III.  Theme:  Breaking 
Barriers:  An  Inquiry  into  the  Forces 
That  Affect  the  Flow  and  Utilization 
of  Knowledge. 

21—24,  National  Commission  on 
Teacher  Education  and  Professional 
Standards.  At  San  Diego  State  Col¬ 
lege,  San  Diego,  Calif.  Ex.  sec.:  T.  M. 
Stinnett,  1201  16  St.  NW,  Washing¬ 
ton  6,  D.  C. 

26— July  1,  Department  of  Kindergar¬ 
ten-Primary  Education.  At  Los  Ange¬ 
les,  Calif.  Ex.  sec.:  Ethel  Thompson, 
Consultant,  1201  16  St.  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington  6,  D.  C. 

26— July  1,  Department  of  Classroom 
Teachers.  At  Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Ex. 
sec.:  Margaret  Stevenson,  1201  16 
St.  NW,  Washington  6,  D.  C. 

26— July  1,  National  Education  Assn.  At 
Los  Angeles,  Calif.  Ex.  sec.:  Wm.  G. 
Carr,  1201  16  St.  NW,  Washington 
6,  D.  C. 

28-July  1,  American  Home  Economics 
Assn.  At  Denver,  Colo.  Ex.  sec.:  Mil¬ 
dred  Horton,  1 600  20  St.  NW,  Wash¬ 
ington  9,  D.  C. 
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Write  tor 

GUARANTEED  FOR  TWO  YEARS  cstaloc  in 


WOULD  YOU  LIKE  TO  SAVE  15% 
OF  YOUR  TEXTBOOK 
APPROPRIATION  EVERY  YEAR? 

IVsts  made  in  schools  all  over  the 
country  PROVE  one  .startling  point ! 

By  CONSISTENTLY  using 
HOLDEN  BOOK  COX'ERS  you 
can  extend  the  life  of  your  textbooks 
up  to  three  years. 

Get  the  HOLDEN  Habit  —  It  Pays! 

HOLDEN  PATENT  BOOK  COVER  CO.,  INC. 

SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 
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BECKLEY-CARDY 

TEACHING 

MATERIALS 


Reading,  Numbers,  and  Writing  Workbooks  and  Cards  Cut  and  Paste  *  Coloring  Picture  Posters 

Prove  it  to  yourself,  compare  all  ways 


ECKLEy/.CaR.PY., 


frying  thn  nation ’$  schools  through  dealors 


1914  n.  narragansett  ave.  •  Chicago  39,  ill. 
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LATE  KEWS  INSERT 


DISCUSS  CURRICULUM  PROBLEMS:  Nearly 
3,000  members  of  the  Association  for  Supervision 
and  Curriculum  Development  met  in  Washington 
last  month  to  take  a  look  at  some  of  the  urgent 
problems  in  curriculum  making.  There  was  a  gen¬ 
eral  feeling  of  agreement  that  the  toughest  prob¬ 
lems  now  exist  in  the  urban  centers,  rather  than  in 
rural  schools  which  had  up  to  now  received  the 
bulk  of  attention. 

“Developing  a  program  for  the  less-favored  stu¬ 
dents  is  the  No.  1  problem  in  education  today,” 
said  William  H.  Bristow,  director  of  curriculum 
research  in  New  York  City.  “Not  all  youngsters 
can  be  expected  to  succeed  in  the  curriculum  for  the 
academically  intellectual  which  we  talk  so  much 
about  today.” 

Everett  B.  Chaffee,  associate  superintendent  in 
Los  Angeles,  agreed  with  him. 

The  schools  of  both  cities  help  meet  the  difficulty 
by  grouping  high  school  students  according  to  abil¬ 
ity.  Elementary  school  pupils  are  heterogeneously 
grouped. 

Among  those  who  discussed  the  use  of  tests  for 
grouping  and  other  purposes  was  Finis  Eng^lman, 
executive-secretary  of  the  American  Association  of 
School  Administrators.  Engelman  deplored  the  fre¬ 
quent  misuse  of  tests  and  the  stepped-up  employ¬ 
ment  of  tests  today  to  measure  school  achievement 
against  national  standards. 

A  conference  resolution  inveighing  against  ho- 
mc^eneous  grouping  on  such  bases  as  intelligence, 
achievement,  social  maturity  or  teachers’  marks 
was  spiritedly  discussed  and  referred  to  the  execu¬ 
tive  committee. 

Mrs.  Agnes  Meyer,  Washington  author  and  lec¬ 
turer  on  educational  subjects,  in  the  opening  ad¬ 
dress  of  the  meeting  registered  her  opposition  to 
national  standards  of  achievement  either  for  teach¬ 
ers  or  pupils  in  a  nation  as  varied  as  the  United 
States.  Citing  James  B.  Conant’s  recent  report  on 
the  high  school,  she  said,  “He  has  made  it  crystal 
clear  why  environmental  conditions  as  diverse  as 
ours  make  it  impossible  to  set  up  rigid  nationwide 
standards  for  the  curriculum.  She  took  sharp  excep¬ 
tion  to  proposals  of  Vice-Admiral  Hyman  G.  Rick- 
over  that  the  nation’s  schools  be  centralized. 

Mrs.  Meyer  called  for  greater  attention  to  the 
schools  at  the  elementary  level,  which,  she  said, 
“should  be  our  first  concern  before  the  child’s  spon¬ 
taneity,  eagerness  and  imagination  have  been  dulled 
by  rote  learning  and  other  unscientific  procedures.” 
«  «  * 

ARMED  FORCES  AID  SCHOOL  INTEGRA¬ 
TION:  The  presence  of  military  bases  has  sped 


For  more  complete  coverage,  see  pages  89-‘96. 

school  desegregation  in  five  southern  and  border 
states,  reports  Southern  School  News. 

The  paper’s  state  correspondents  reported  in  a 
special  survey  that  military  officials  through  agree¬ 
ments  with  local  officials,  and  individual  servicemen 
through  court  action,  helped  initiate  desegregation 
in  Arkansas,  Maryland,  North  Carolina,  Tennessee 
and  Texas. 

Three  Deep  South  states — Alabama,  Mississippi 
and  Louisiana — have  no  desegregation  in  any  public 
elementary  or  secondary  school  and  the  military 
bases  in  these  states  do  not  operate  on-base  schools. 

In  Georgia  and  South  Carolina — ^two  other  states 
with  complete  public  school  segregation — a  single 
on-base  school  operated  by  the  Federal  Government 
represents  the  state’s  only  integration.  The  Armed 
Forces  follow  a  strict  policy  of  integrated  schools 
on  its  military  installations. 

In  other  southern  and  border  states,  the  degree  of 
desegregation  varies  from  inter-racial  schools  for 
military  dependents  only  to  full  integration. 

Some  70,000  children  of  military  personnel  attend 
off-post  classrooms  in  the  South.  Pending  civil 
rights  legislation  would  provide  federal  schools  for 
these  children  in  cases  where  public  schools  are 
closed  to  avoid  integration. 

*  *  * 

LANGUAGE  FOR  BUSINESSMEN:  An  inten¬ 
sive  6-week  program  in  language  and  area  studies, 
designed  especially  for  business  executives  and  their 
wives  assigned  to  a  position  in  a  foreign  country,  is 
being  offered  by  Assumption  College,  Worcester, 
Mass.  The  course  will  be  g^ven  four  times  a  year — 
in  April,  September,  November  and  February. 

The  course  provides  the  executive  with  basic  con¬ 
versational  fluency  in  the  language  of  the  country 
to  which  he  has  been  assigned  and  an  understanding 
of  the  area,  its  people  and  traditions. 

During  the  six  weeks  the  trainee  is  given  the 
equivalent  of  a  2-year  college  course  in  conversa¬ 
tional  language. 

*  *  « 

EMPHASIS  ON  VALUES:  Increased  attention  to 
intellectual  morality  was  the  dominant  concern  of 
the  Fifteenth  National  Conference  on  Higher  Edu¬ 
cation  in  Chicago.  More  than  1,300  college  and  uni¬ 
versity  presidents,  trustees,  deans,  professors  and 
selected  students  took  part  in  the  Conference,  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  Association  for  Higher  Education,  a 
department  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

“Too  often  we  represent  ourselves  to  the  world  as 
a  nation  devoted  to  the  fast  buck,  a  people  panting 
after  payola,”  the  Conference  said  in  its  resolutions. 

1»- 
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“Colleges  and  universities  have  special  and  compell> 
ing  obligations  to  maintain,  strengthen  and  transmit 
the  values  on  which  democracy  exists.” 

The  impossibility  of  teaching  without  transmit¬ 
ting  values  was  noted,  and  the  point  was  repeatedly 
made  that  faculty  members  need  to  examine  their 
own  values  before  passing  judgment  upon  the  stand¬ 
ards  of  the  young. 

The  Conference  also  moved  in  its  resolutions  that 
large  institutions  should  cooperate  with  the  small 
private  colleges  in  their  battles  for  existence.  “It  will 
be  much  less  costly  to  strengthen  our  small  colleges 
than  to  permit  them  to  die  only  to  replace  them 
later  with  new  institutions,”  the  resolutions  said. 

In  other  resolutions,  the  Conference  urged : 

•  More  research  in  teaching  methods  at  the  col¬ 
lege  level. 

•  Continued  desegregation  in  all  colleges  and  uni¬ 
versities. 

•  Broad  federal  support  to  higher  education. 

•  The  allocation  of  additional  television  channels 
for  educational  purposes. 

4>  *  * 

ROTC  REVISED:  A  new  course  of  study  within 
the  college  Reserve  Officers’  Training  Corps  pro¬ 
gram  has  been  announced  by  Secretary  of  the  Army 
Brucker.  Beginning  with  the  1960-61  school  year, 
advanced  ROTC  cadets  will  take  about  20  percent 
of  their  military  instruction  in  university  taught 
subjects,  such  as  science,  psychology,  communica¬ 
tions  and  political  institutions. 

To  permit  the  change,  military  subjects  will  be 
taught  during  the  6-week  summer  camp  period  nor¬ 
mally  attended  during  the  junior  and  senior  years. 

The  ROTC,  the  major  source  of  officers  for  the 
Army,  presently  enrolls  over  155,000  cadets  in  248 
colleges  and  universities. 

*  *  s 

BOARD  OFFICIALS  GO  TO  SCHOOL:  Twenty- 
three  officials  of  the  New  York  City  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  began  an  executive  conference  program  at 
New  York  University  last  month.  The  program  con¬ 
sists  of  16  weekly  sessions  this  spring  and  an  addi¬ 


tional  14  meetings  in  the  fall.  It  is  part  of  the  Execu¬ 
tive  Program  for  the  City  of  New  York  and  Metro¬ 
politan  Area  conducted  by  nyu’s  Graduate  School 
of  Public  Administration  and  Social  Service  in  co¬ 
operation  with  the  New  York  City  department  of 
personnel. 

*  *  * 

RAT  RACE:  In  a  countrywide  survey  of  college 
admissions  problems.  Time  Magazine  concludes  that 
never  before  have  so  many  Americans  coveted  a 
collie  degree — and  never  before  has  the  competi¬ 
tion  been  stiff er.  "By  all  the  evidence,”  Time  reports, 
“Americans  will  soon  consider  at  least  two  years  of 
college  a  socio-economic  necessity.  This  June  the 
nation’s  high  schools  will  graduate  1.8  million  stu¬ 
dents.  In  1964,  the  crop  will  billow  to  2.3  million. 
The  prediction:  by  1970,  collie  enrollment  will 
nearly  double  to  roughly  6.4  million,  and  it  may  go 
as  high  as  9  million.” 

If  you  are  planning  to  go  to  college,  the  magazine 
advises,  you  had  better  be  prepared  to  face  a  tough, 
often  frustrating  problem.  Unless  the  average  high 
school  senior  is  willing  to  accept  the  challenge  with 
resolution,  he  may  well  become  what  one  educator 
calls  “a  bundle  of  nerves  in  a  rat  race.” 

«  «  * 

POTPOURRI:  Senior  coeds  at  Western  Michigan 
University  will  be  given  an  extra  hour  of  freedom 
each  Wednesday  evening  if  they  received  an  aver- 
age  grade  of  “C”  or  better  during  this  past  semester. 
Usual  closing  time  for  women’s  residence  halls  is 
10:30  p.m.,  but  the  new  ruling  will  permit  some  of 
the  girls  to  remain  out  until  11 :30  Wednesday  eve¬ 
nings  only.  .  .  .  The  University  of  Texas  has  been 
awarded  a  $139,200  Ford  Foundation  grant  for  video¬ 
tape  recording  of  eight  courses  to  be  used  for  credit 
by  the  University  and  ten  other  colleges  in  a  pro¬ 
posed  Central  Texas  closed-circuit  television  net¬ 
work.  .  .  .  Methods  of  getting  children  to  ask  the 
right  questions — those  which  will  lead  to  correct 
answers  in  solving  scientific  problems — will  be  de¬ 
veloped  in  a  special  8-week  workshop  for  elementary 
teachers  at  the  University  of  Illinois  this  summer. 
*  *  * 

BUILDINGS  ft  BONDS: 
School  building  cost  index 
continues  its  upward  climb 
to  reach  238.9  in  February. 
School  bond  interest  rates 
dropped  to  3.79%,  though 
this  is  still  high  compared 
with  the  interest  rates  of 
recent  years. 
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CT  ^HAPI  II  I  IKJOI^  SHOWROOMS:  CHICAGO— Americon  Furnitur*  Mart;  NEW  YORK— On*  Pork  Avenue;  HIGH  POINT— Southern  Furniture  Exposition 

^  ^  ^  ^  ^  Building;  LOS  ANGELES— Los  Angeles  Furniture  Mart;  SAN  FRANCISCO— Western  Furniture  Mort;  DALLAS— Home  Furnishings  Mart 


OV-218 


Now  you  can  utilize  the  extremely  high  lumen  out¬ 
put  of  800  ma.  and  1500  ma.  lamps  in  schools, 
offices,  drafting  rooms  and  other  commercial  appli¬ 
cations  without  sacrificing  eye  comfort  for  adequate 
footcandics. 

Sylvania’s  HO  Series  provides  the  long-recog¬ 
nized  quality  of  indirect  lighting.  It  eliminates  the 
brightness  contrasts,  direct  glare  and  reflected  glare 
found  in  many  lighting  installations. 

The  use  of  a  slim  channel  just  large  enough  to 
hold  a  standard-diameter  fluorescent  lamp  and  its 
shielding  . . ,  with  ballasts  hidden  in  the  supporting 
members  .  .  .  results  in  a  graceful,  practical  fixture 
that  provides  an  excellent  balance  of  quality,  ap¬ 
pearance,  efficiency  and  easy  maintenance. 

When  the  combination  of  these  features — to¬ 
gether  with  high  illumination — are  important 
factors  in  your  lighting  plans,  be  sure  to  check  the 
features  of  Sylvania’s  HO  Series.  Write  today  for 
full  information. 


Sylvania  Lighting  Products 


A  Division  of  Sylvania  Electric  Products  Inc. 


One  48th  Street,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia 


modeb^ 


^\eHTING  Qy 


SYLVANIA 


SMry  or  GENERAL  TELEPHONE  i ELECTRONICS^} 


FI.UORESCKNT  LIGHTING  FIXTURES  AND  SYSTEMS  •  BEST  FIXTURE  VALUE  IN  EVERY  FRICE  RANQS 
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a  Hippocratic  oath  for  educators? 


Educators  as  a  Rfoup  are  striving  toward  professional 
status.  The  American  Association  of  School  Administra¬ 
tors  voted  to  make  courses  in  educational  administration 
a  prerecjuisite  to  an  administrative  position.  Another 
area  which  is  being  investigated  in  this  move  toward  pro- 
fessionali/ration  is  composing  an  oath  similar  to  the  Hip- 
(XKratic  Oath  physicians  take  u}x>n  graduating.  This 
oath  would  be  an  ethical  guide  to  those  in  the  profession 
of  education  and  could  be  used  at  teachers’  meetings  and 
college  of  education  commencement  exercises. 

The  Hippocratic  Oath,  named  for  the  famous  Greek 
physician,  Hippocrates,  who  lived  approximately  400 
years  before  Christ,  was  used  as  a  pattern  for  the  Edu¬ 
cators  Oath.  One  widely  used  modernized  version  of  the 
Hippocratic  Oath  is  shown  below. 

A  committee  was  app>ointed  from  the  members  of  the 
Basic  Education  Group  to  write  the  Educators  Oath. 
Because  this  group  was  made  up  of  individualists,  they 
couldn’t  work  cooperatively  on  the  project  so  the  job  fell 
to  the  committee  chairman,  Arthur  Vester.  He  composed 
the  oath  shown,  where  it  appropriately  belongs,  on  the 
right. 

THE  HIFI»(K:R.\TIC  OATH 

“I  do  solemnly  swear,  by  whatever  I  hold  most  sacred, 
that  I  will  be  loyal  to  the  profession  of  medicine  and  just 
and  generous  to  its  members;  that  I  will  lead  my  life  and 
practice  my  art  in  uprightness  and  honor;  that  into 
whatsoever  house  I  shall  enter,  it  shall  be  for  the  good  of 
the  sick  to  the  utmost  of  my  power,  holding  myself  far 
aloof  from  wrong,  from  corruption,  from  the  tempting 
of  others  to  vice ;  that  I  will  exercise  my  art  solely  for  the 
cure  of  my  patients  and  will  give  no  drug,  perform  no 
operation,  for  a  criminal  purpose,  even  if  solicited,  far 

Our  guest  burr  this  month  comes  from  the  prickly  pen  of 
William  C.  Miller,  educational  consultant  with  the  Wayne 
County  Board  of  Education,  Detroit. 


less  suggest  it;  that  whatsoever  I  shall  see  or  hear  of  the 
lives  of  men  which  is  not  fitting  to  be  spoken,  I  will  keep 
inviolably  secret.” 

THE  HYPERCRITICAL  OATH 

“I  do  solemnly  swear,  by  AristoUe’s  beard  and  my 
oldest  tweed  jacket,  that  I  will  be  loyal  to  the  liberal  arts 
college  and  just  and  generous  to  its  members  who  are 
in  the  profession  of  education;  that  I  will  lead  my  life  in 
a  stoic  manner  and  present  my  chosen  body  of  subject 
matter  and  the  absolute  values  it  implies  without  being 
influenced  by  current  social  problems;  that  into  whatso¬ 
ever  educational  institution  I  shall  enter,  it  shall  be  for 
the  perjjetuation  of  the  classical  subjects  to  the.  utmost 
of  my  jxjwer;  I  pledge  to  hold  myself  aloof  from  the 
individuals  trained  in  educational  methods,  from  the 
students  and  their  needs,  and  from  the  tempting  of  others 
into  the  field  of  education  by  making  it  appear  to  be  a 
satisfying  profession ;  I  will  exercise  my  skill  so  as  to  make 
my  students  frustrated  and  disheartened  because  only 
that  which  is  difficult  to  learn  is  worthwhile,  and  since 
the  true  purpose  of  education  is  to  create  an  intellectual 
elite,  I  agree  to  set  my  scholastic  standards  so  high  that 
I  cause  a  majority  of  the  students  to  drop  from  my  class 
or  preferably  from  school;  I  will  give  no  consideration 
to  the  fact  that  individuals  are  different  nor  will  I  in  any 
way  indicate  that  interest  and  motivation  have  an  effect 
on  learning,  and  I  will  ignore  the  research  which  show’s 
that  80  percent  of  the  facts  I  teach  are  forgotten.  Since 
practical  education  is  not  respectable,  I  further  resolve  to 
perform  no  act  which  directly  will  help  a  student  become 
a  better  citizen  or  more  effective  in  his  present  life,  even 
to  prevent  crime  or  delinquency,  and  even  if  solicited, 
never  admit,  far  less  suggest,  that  colleges  of  education 
or  ‘educationists’  have  value;  finally  I  swear  that  what¬ 
soever  I  shall  see  or  hear  that  is  good  in  public  schools,  I 
will  keep  inviolably  secret.” 


April,  1  960 
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more  for  your  money... 

all-facility 
central  control  sound  systems 

You  get  more  in  a  rauland  School  Sound  System 
— more  versatility,  more  durability,  more 
value.  Get  every  desirable  feature  for  effective 
administrative  control,  educatioiud  program 
distribution  and  2-way  communication.  Make  your 
choice  a  money-saving  rauland  Sound  System. 


Model  $752-96 
Latest  2-channel 
System:  provides 
complete  pro¬ 
gram  distribution 
service,  including 
intercom;  with 
FM-AM  tuner 
and  stereo 
record  changer; 
expandable 
capacity  for  up 
to  120  rooms 


your  choice  of  every 
desirable  feature  and  program  facility 


rauland  Sound  Systems  are  available  to  fit  the  exact  needs  ; 
and  budget  of  your  school.  Available  features  include;  i 

FM-AM  Radio — distributes  any  radio  program  on  FM  or  AM  ^ 
to  any  or  all  rooms  : 

Phonograph— distributes  phono  program  (choice  of  trans-  f 
scription  player  or  record  changer);  also  may  be  used  with  | 
tape  recover  j 

Microphonos — selects  and  distributes  programs  from  multiple  | 
microphone  locations  i 

Intorcom — permits  2-way  conversation  with  any  or  all  rooms 
— privacy  feature  available 

Spociol  Footvros — Emergency  Switch;  all-call;  provision  foi 
signal  clock;  telephone  intercom;  fire-disaster  alarm  facilities; 
remote  control,  etc. 


School  Sound 


Model  $600 
Budget-minded  Dual 
Channel  System- 
ideal  for  smaller 
schools— complete 
program  distribution 
faciFities  plus  inter¬ 
com,  for  up  to 
46  rooms 


There  is  an  idaai  RAULAND  Sound  System  to  fit  the  exact 
needs  and  budget  of  your  school.  Ask  for  full  information. 

RAULAND-BORG  CORPORAHON 


Rauland-Borg  Corporation,  Dept.  E 
3535  W.  Addison  St..  Chicago  18,  III. 

□  Send  full  details  on  all  RAULAND  School  Sound  Systems 
Our  school  has _ classrooms. 

Name _ Title 

School _ _ — 

Address - - - 

City _ Zone _ State - 
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what  can  schools  buy 
with  more  money? 

If  10  PERCENT  more  money  is  spent  in  a  school  system 
than  was  spent  the  year  before,  what  would  the  com¬ 
munity  get  for  the  extra  money?  This  is  a  question  of 
very  great  importance  to  the  schools  and  to  the  people  of 
this  country. 

Better  education? 

If  prices  had  risen  10  percent  during  the  year,  obvi¬ 
ously  you  would  not  buy  any  more  than  you  did  before. 

If  enrollment  increased  10  percent  you  presumably  would 
just  be  buying  the  same  thing  for  more  students.  If  prices 
went  up  5  percent  and  enrollment  went  up  5  percent, 
you  would  just  be  buying  the  same  for  some  more  stu¬ 
dents  and  with  not  quite  so  valuable  dollars.  Much  of 
the  increase  in  dollars  going  to  education  in  recent  years 
has  gone  to  make  up  for  the  slump  in  dollar  value  and 
for  the  rise  in  enrollment. 

Let  us  assume  that  you  get  a  10  percent  increase  in 
real  purchasing  power  for  each  100  students  enrolled. 
What  would  the  community  get  for  their  extra  10  per¬ 
cent  ? 

If  the  national  income  rose  10  percent  during  the  year, 
presumably  education  would  stand  just  about  where  it 
did  the  year  before,  or  compared  with  other  groups  and 
occupations.  If  the  national  income  rose  10  percent  and 
the  money  going  to  education  did  not  rise  10  percent, 
presumably  education  would  be  some  what  less  well  off 
as  compared  to  other  activities  than  it  was  the  year 
before. 

All  of  the  assumptions  up  to  this  period  have  been 
that  10  percent  more  money  will  buy  more  of  whatever 
it  is  we  want  from  education.  The  evidence  on  this  ques¬ 
tion  of  what  we  can  buy  with  more  real  dollars  per  stu¬ 
dent  has  been  extremely  hard  to  get.  Not  much  attention 
has  been  given  to  the  problem.  There  are  a  whole  series 
of  issues  that  need  to  be  raised  and  studied.  A  few  of 
them  will  be  mentioned. 

Better  teachers? 

A  10  percent  increase  in  expenditure  in  one  school  dis¬ 
trict  might  enable  that  district  to  attract  good  teachers 
from  other  districts.  But  if  all  districts  had  10  percent 
more  money,  all  could  not  attract  better  teachers  from 
each  other.  Someone  will  say  b  it  not  possible  that  this 
added  10  percent  would  enable  all  schools  to  attract 
more  able  people  from  other  occupations.  This  is  a  possi¬ 
bility  and  should  be  explored.  It  is  possible  that  other 
occupations  would  raise  their  salaries  10  percent. 
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The  big  three... 
in  iocker  security! 


NATIONAL  LOCK 

combination 

LOCKS 


The  crucial  question  here  is  what  level  of  ability  docs 
society  want  to  use  in  its  schools.  School  administrators 
have  been  inclined  to  say  the  ablest  people  in  the  society 
should  go  into  teaching.  This  is  not  a  very  realistic 
answer.  How  many  people  at  what  level  of  ability  should 
be  working  in  education?  The  distribution  of  salaries  in 
schools  is  completely  unrealistic  if  we  really  want  a  sub¬ 
stantial  number  of  the  very  ablest  people  teaching  in  our 
schools. 

One  of  the  most  important  problems  any  school  super¬ 
intendent  could  study  would  be,  does  he  really  want  some 
extremely  able  people  in  his  school  systems.  If  he  does,  he 
would  probably  have  to  make  some  drastic  changes  in  his 
selection  policies,  his  promotion  policies,  his  salary  sched¬ 
ules  and  a  great  variety  of  other  things. 

Better  administration? 

Almost  certainly  some  way  would  have  to  be  found  to 
greatly  increase  the  pay  and  prestige  of  a  small  number  of 
persons  concerned  with  the  planning  and  administrating 
of  the  schools.  It  is  also  very  likely  that  some  process 
would  have  to  be  found  by  which  a  few  teachers  could 
be  paid  very  high  salaries.  If  the  school  people  are  un¬ 
able  to  come  up  with  any  acceptable  plan  to  pay  these 
high  salaries,  the  top  planning  and  administrative  jobs 
dealing  with  education  will  probably  have  to  be  taken 
over  by  some  other  agency  that  is  able  to  find  acceptable 
wa>’s  to  pay  a  few  very  high  salaries  and  provide  \er\' 
great  prestige  for  these  jobs. 

The  primary  reason  for  wanting  a  few  very  able  peo¬ 
ple  in  the  planning  and  administration  of  the  schools  is 
to  run  better  schools  but  even  more  to  be  able  to  plan 
and  design  them  far  more  effectively.  The  present  school 
people  would  be  able  to  run  schools  better  if  given  more 
money. 

But  up  to  the  present  the  school  people  have  not  been 
\ery  inventive  in  getting  better  schools  with  the  same 
money,  or  in  getting  very  much  better  ones  with  more 
money.  Ten  percent  more  money  in  most  communities 
would  probably  buy  somewhat  more  of  the  same  kind  of 
education. 

As  compared  with  alternative  uses  of  the  money  by 
the  community,  this  would  doubtless  be  a  wise  thing  to 
do.  However,  what  the  community  probably  ought  to 
buy  is  research  on  how  to  get  more  education  for  the 
money  it  spends.  How  to  get  more  and  better  education 
for  the  money  we  spend  has  become  one  of  our  most 
crucial  problems.  —Harold  F.  Clark 

April,  1960 


•  rugged  and  ready 

•  convenient  to  use 

•  proved  dependable 


Perhaps,  it  costs  a  few  pennies  more  for  the  quality 
features  found  in  Nationai  Lock  combination  locks. 
Your  investment,  though,  returns  big  dividends  in  the 
form  of  positive  locking  security,  greater  convenience 
in  use  and  longer  lock  life.  (All  working  parts  are  made 
of  wrought  metal.)  Select  your  locks  on  value  rather 
than  price  alone  .  .  .  and  you'll  order  National  locks. 
Complete  system  of  locker  control  included.  Write  on 
your  letterhead  for  a  FREE  sample  lock. 

SPECIFY  NATIONAI  LOCK  BUILT-IN,  SHACKLE  OR 
LABORATORY  COMBINATION  LOCKS. 


Rockford,  Illinois  •  Lock  Division 


Most  off-the-floor  work  requiring  a  scaffold 
is  within  a  12  foot  height.  A  single  BAKER 
SCAFFOLD  has  a  platfcrm  that  is  adjustable 
every  3  inche.  and  immediately  places  a  man 
within  easy  reach  of  any  work  up  to  this  maxi¬ 
mum  height.  Far  higher  levels  of  work,  oddi- 
tional  BAKER  SCAFFOLD  units  may  be  stacked 
ta  reach  the  required  height.  Any  off-the-floor 
work  is  os  simple  as  thot  and— BAKER  SCAF¬ 
FOLDS  can  be  assembled  by  one  man  within  90 
seconds.  BAKER  SCAFFOLDS  are  easily  trans¬ 
ported  through  doors,  around  corners.  They  arc 
designed  to  move  over  objects  in  the  floor— 
they  have  no  cross  braces  and— when  you  want 
to  store  them,  they  occupy  no  more  space  than 
an  ordinary  step  ladder.  You'll  save  time  and 
money  with  a  BAKER  SCAFFOLD.  Write  today 
for  more  complete  information. 


BAKER 

SCAFFOLDS 


0ESI6NED  FOR  RORTMILITY*  lUILT  FOR  OURAIILITY 


Writ*  for 
Roller  Scaffold 
Rwlletin  n  601 


RAKER-ROOS.  INC. 

P.  O-  Rox  892,  Indianapolis  6,  Indiana 


Gonttomon:  Sond  tho  foldor  doscribod  i 
Rakor  Scaffolds  without  obligation. 


the  textbook  boom 

!The  publication  of  textbooks  for 
America’s  schools  and  colleges  is 
becoming  a  major  industry.  Informa¬ 
tion  recently  compiled  by  the  Ameri- 
I  can  Textbook  Publishers  Institute  re- 
I  veals  that  textbooks  published  in  the 
,  United  States  during  1958  numbered 
I  280  million,  almost  double  the  num- 
I  ber  published  during  1950.  Net  sales 
I  in  1958  to  elementary  and  secondar\‘ 
schools  totaled  $156  million,  and  to 
colleges  $66  million. 

The  1958  net  sales  to  elementary 
and  secondary'  schools,  broken  down 
by  states  and  enrollments,  represent 
an  average  per  pupil  sale  in  the 


United  States  of  $4.55.  The  average 
sales  per  pupil  by  state  ranged  from 
a  high  of  $6.%  in  Indiana  to  a  low 
of  $3.14  in  North  Carolina.  States 
above  $6.00  included  Indiana,  North 
Dakota  and  Arizona;  states  below 
$4.00  included  Georgia,  Arkansas. 
California,  Mississippi,  and  North 
Carolina.  However,  the  figure  of 
$3.44  in  California  is  misleading 
since  that  state  publishes  many  of  its 
own  textbooks. 

The  five  states  with  the  largest 
pupil  enrollments  show  the  following 
sales  per  pupil:  New  York,  $4.51; 
California,  $3.44;  Pennsylvania, 
$4.04;  Illinois,  $5.37;  Ohio,  $4.43. 


The  average  costs  of  different  types  of  textbooks  for  the  various  levels 
of  education  are  shown  in  the  table  below. 


Ty()e  of  Book  Average  Cost 


1957 

1958 

FAementary 

Textbooks,  Hard  Bound 

$1.56 

$1.63 

Textbooks,  Papierbound 

.38 

.42 

I’eachers’  Editions 

1.15 

1.20 

Workbooks,  Practice  Sets 

.45 

A1 

Objective  Tests 

.07 

.07 

High  School 

Textbooks,  Hard  Bound 

2.53 

2.67 

Textbooks,  Paperbound 

.83 

.89 

Workbooks,  Practice  Sets 

.88 

.91 

Objective  Tests 

.44 

.52 

College 

Textbooks,  Hard  Bound 

4.07 

4.22 

Textbooks,  Paperbound 

1.03 

1.05 

Workbooks,  Practice  Sets 

1.60 

1.70 

DISTRIIUTORS  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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The  data  are  also  broken  down  into 
elementaiA'  and  secondary  tirades. 
The  followinii  table  shows  the  aver¬ 
age  sales  per  pupil  in  three  years  dur¬ 
ing  the  19.'>0’s. 

Average  Sales  Per  Pupil 


Elementary 

Secondary 

1950 

$2.46 

$5.19 

1954 

3.07 

5.39 

1958 

3.70 

7.57 

The  average  U.  S.  sales  per  college 
student  in  1958  was  $23.90.  This 
compares  to  $20.55  in  1950  and  to 
$18.78  in  1954.  The  drop  from  1950 
to  1954  is  attributed  to  the  ending 
of  the  G.I.  Bill,  through  which  so 
many  college  students  purchased 
textbooks. 

The  average  college  student  sales 
among  the  states  ranged  from  a  high 
of  $36.50  in  Vermont  to  a  low  of 
$1 7.93  in  Nebraska.  Other  states  with 
sales  per  student  of  $30.00  and  over 
were  New  Hampshire,  Nevada,  Ore¬ 
gon,  Idaho,  New  Jersey,  Maine,  and 
Montana.  States  lower  than  $20.00 
included  Oklahoma,  Arizona  and 
Nebraska. 

1958  Range  of  Sales  Sumber  of 

Per  College  Student  States 

$30.00-$36.50  8 

25.00-  29.99  1 1 

20.00-  24.99  27 

17.93-  19.99  3 

pre-school  readers 

At  what  age  should  Johnny  be 
taught  to  read?  Educators  have 
agreed  for  years  that  readiness  is  im¬ 
portant  in  determining  when  to  start. 
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get  more  with  VERTI-FILE 


.  .  .  the  new,  modern  system  for  filing  active 
records.  With  VERTI-FILE  you  can  file 
over  twice  as  much  material  in  the  same  floor 
area  as  with  a  conventional  file. 

Each  unit  of  VERTI-FILE  provides  space 
for  23'/2  lineal  feet  of  active  records  .  .  .  and 
positions  them  for  faster  and  more  efficient 
usage.  By  comparison,  a  regular  4  drawer 
file  holds  82/3  lineal  feet  of  records. 

So  don’t  be  cramped  ...  get  VERTI-FILE! 

Call  your  local  DeLuxe  dealer  or  write  direct. 

DELUXE  METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.,  Warren  Pa. 


METAL  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY 

METAL  PRODUCTS  CO.  DIVISION 
.  ■  ■  1-^1  WARREN  •  PENNSYLVANIA 


April,  1960 
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Research  (continued) 


Even  in  chtssrooms  sunshine  bright 


but  instruction  doesn’t  normally  be- 
£jin  until  the  age  of  six  years. 

Now  a  sociologist  at  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity  is  demonstrating  that  skills  in 
reading  and  writing  can  be  devel¬ 
oped  much  earlier.  Omar  K.  Moore, 
associate  professor  of  sociology  at 
Yale,  has  worked  with  children  as 
young  as  two  years  old,  and  has 
watched  them  successfully  develop 
verbal  skills  usually  associated  with 
seven-  and  eight-year  olds.  One  ex¬ 
ample  cited  by  Moore  was  a  three 
and  a  half  year  old  girl  who  was 
able  to  read  second-grade  material. 

Moore’s  technique  is  the  non-di- 
rected  use  of  an  electric  typewriter. 

A  young  child,  naturally  active,  in¬ 
quisitive  and  responsive,  begins  to 
explore  a  typewriter.  The  observing 
instructor  does  not  control  the  child’s 
activity;  he  merely  responds  by  re¬ 
peating  aloud  the  names  of  the  let¬ 
ters,  numerals  or  punctuation  marks 
the  child  has  typed.  The  only  con¬ 
trol  exerted  by  the  instructor  is  turn¬ 
ing  the  machine  off  if  it  appears  the 
child  may  damage  it  or  hurt  himself. 

This  is  the  first  stage  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  technique  devised  by  Moore, 
which  he  says  is  similar  to  that  ad¬ 
vocated  by  Maria  Montessori  and 
analogous  to  B.  F.  Skinner’s  free 
operant  conditioning. 

The  theoretical  basis  for  the  ap¬ 
proach  lies,  in  Moore’s  own  words,  in 
the  fact  that  “we  are  seriously  under¬ 
estimating  the  cognitive  capacities  of 
children  and  this  misestimate  under¬ 
lies  our  judgments  about  what  stu¬ 
dents  can  do  in  school.”  Professor 
Moore  believes  that  the  interests  of 
pre-school  children  have  also  been 
seriously  misjudged  and  that  chil¬ 
dren  “do  enjoy  using  their  minds, 
provided  they  are  given  a  genuine 
opportunity  to  do  so.” 

A  film  on  Professor  Moore’s  tech¬ 
nique  is  available.  Titled  Early 
Reading  and  Writing,  the  film  show’s 
the  training  of  pre-school  children 
on  the  electric  typewriter,  and  subse¬ 
quent  accomplishments  in  reading 
and  writing.  Information  about  the 
film  may  be  obtained  by  writing  to 
Basic  Education,  Inc.,  Little  Harbor, 
Guilford,  Connecticut. 

OVERVIEW 


^ives  the  clearest  image  youh'e  ever  seen  ! 

This  revolutionaty  new  overhead  projector,  by  American  Optical 
Company,  was  developed  around  a  pow'erful  1000  watt  light  source 
to  give  you  the  brightest .  .  .  biggest  projected  screen  image  you’ve 
ever  seen.  Even  the  extreme  corners  are  sharp  and  clear  because  a 
specially  designed  Fresnel  lens  affords  perfealy  balanced  illumination 
to  every  square  inch  of  screen  area. 

This  precision  teaching  instrument  will  project  all  the  line,  form  and 
color  of  a  10"x  10”  transparency  up  to  a  huge  177  sq.  ft.  screen  im¬ 
age  ...  in  crisp,  accurate  detail. 

You’ll  enjoy  using  this  instrument  because  you  face  your  class  at  all 
times . . .  observe  eveiy  movement  and  expression  of  subject  reception 
and  understanding. 

AO’s  Overhead  Delineascope  helps  give  your  program  an  unlimited 
flexibility  that  is  not  possible  with  any  other  AV  medium.  You  can 
emphasize  or  dramatize  by  adding  to  your  prepared  teaching  ma¬ 
terial  on-the-spot. 

You’ll  want  to  see  all  the  new,  exclusive  features  that  make  this  in¬ 
strument  a  practical  investment  in  creative  teaching.  Your  AO  Sales¬ 
man  or  Audio-Visual  Dealer  will  be  happy  to  arrange  a  demonstra¬ 
tion  at  your  convenience. 


Dept.  D71 

Please  send  complete  information  on  AO's  New 
Overhead  Delineascope. 


American  Optical 
Company 


Name 


Address 


IN  CANADA  write  — American  Optical  Company  Canada  Ltd..  Box  40,  Terminal  A,  Toronto,  Ontario 


6est  protectfon  /ormestac/ent! 
6est  Ai/i^  for  we  sc/too/ / 
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fatter  Jpck  Company,  Milwaukee  45,  Wis,  •  UJo'ildi-  La^eMz.  VcMxik, 


SiLF-FINANCINO  PURCHASt  PLAN 

No  school  funds  involved  .  .  .  No  budget 
allocation  necessary. 


No.  1500 

Two  Year  Guarantee 


No.  1525 
KEY-CONTROLLED 

Same  as  No.  1500,  but  with 
KEY-CONTROL.  Eoch  student  has 
own  combination  —  yet 
one  school-owned  control  key 
opens  every  locker. 


Write  for  free  brochure 


No  waiting,  no  delay  . .  .  The  tremendous  production 
capacity  of  the  world's  largest  padlock  producer  enables 
MASTER  to  fill  any  size  order  promptly. 


FASTER  DELIVERY 


Proved  strongest  by  tests  of  independent 
laboratories  .  .  .  Stainless  steel  case, 
rugged  steel  locking  latch  .  .  .  Specially  designed 
for  rough  school  use. 


TIME-TESTED 

Used  and  endorsed  by  leading  school  systems 
as  well  as  thousands  of  individual  schools  .  .  . 
Backed  by  MASTER’S  world-wide 
reputation  for  unsurpassed  quality  and  service. 


BETTER  SECURITY 


STUDY 


ANGUAGE 


HEADPHONE 

LISTENING 

CENTER 
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Nawcomb  Professional  Model  SM- 
310  Stereo  Tape  Recorder  is  cyber- 
netically  engineered  for  intuitive 
operation- 


Newcomb  High  Fidelity  Classroom 
Phonographs  are  efficient  audio 
tools  for  more  effective  teaching. 


Newcomb  High  Fidelity  Classroom 
Radios,  AM  and  FM,  are  built  to  the 
same  high  standards  of  rugged  con¬ 
struction  and  reliable  performance 
as  Newcomb  phonographs. 


Newcomb  Transcription  Players  are 
available  in  20  models  ranging  in 
power  from  10  to  56  watts,  with  1, 
2,  or  4  speakers. 


OVERVIEW 


the  Newcomb  AV-164V-LC8  is  a  complete  c-ombined  portable  A  %  #  ^ 

transcription  player  and  public  address  system.  In  addition  I  If  t  ^ 

eight  pairs  of  pin  jacks  for  headphones  are  built  into 

the  control  panel  for  language  study,  library  use,  and  ^  A 

group-w'ithin-a-group  listening.  Eight  pairs  of  ■  air*  a  1  I  Cwivl  1 

phones,  brightly  colored  v  W 

red  and  black  to  identify  I  0 

1  >1  ^  V  V  IV I C3 

compartmented  case.  Cost  *7  * j.  ^ 

of  the  headphones  is  so  low  that  . . .  ati  eco7iomic(u  uuit  oj  mauy  uses 

replacement  is  usually  less  expensive  than 
repair.  A  jack  for  microphone  permits  a 

student  to  listen  to  his  own  pronunciation.  There  are  separate  volume  c-ontrols  for 

mike  and  phono.  The  transcription  player  features  a  new  four  speed,  variable  speed,  American-made  motor,  heavy  turn¬ 
table,  deep-ribbed  rubber  record  mat,  new  plug-in  ceramic  pickup  cartridge,  and  hideaway  compartment  for  power  cord. 
The  new  12  watt  Bi-Coupled^  amplifier  is  carefully  matched  to  a  large  12"  dual  cone  speaker  for  highly  efficient  coverage. 
System  is  transformer  powered  for  maximum  safety,  best  performance.  Ruggedly  built  for  years  of  service ...  Newcomb 
audio  equipment  is  truly  an  astute  investment  in  lasting  quality.  Write  for  free  bulletin  describing  the  AV’-164V'-LC8. 


NEWCOMB 

hai  ...  an  economical  unit  of  many  uses 


NEWCOMB  AUDIO  PRODUCTS  COMPANY  Department  S-4  fiH24  Lexington  Avenue  IloUytvood  -38,  California 


CLOSE-UPS 

personalities 
behind  the  headlines 


Frank  C.  Laubach 

Teacher  of  millions.  Lover  of  all 
mankind. 

No  other  words  arc  necessary’  to 
describe  Dr.  Frank  C’.  Laubach,  who 
has  devoted  30  years  of  his  life  to 
wiping  out  illiteracy  and  ignorance 
in  every  corner  of  the  earth. 

In  those  30  years,  Dr.  Laubach  has 
worked  in  %  countries  and  taught 
people  how  to  read  and  write  274 
languages  and  dialects.  .And  at  75,  he 
has  no  intention  of  stopping  his  work 
now  with  so  much  still  to  be  done.  In 
September  he  leaves  on  another 
world  tour  and  already  has  plans  for 
making  lessons  in  20  new  languages. 

Thinking  back  to  his  early  teach¬ 


sursival  between  the  free  world  and 
the  Communist  world  this  is  the  last 
great  hope  for  achieving  the  kind  of 
world  we  claim  we  want  for  every¬ 
body. 

In  explaining  why  an  average  of  a 
hundred  million  people  every  year 
have  been  turning  to  Communism 
and  why  the  hate  wave  toward 
America  has  been  growing  in  inten¬ 
sity,  Dr.  Laubach  says; 

"In  .Asia  and  Africa,  90  percent 
of  the  people  are  illiterate,  landless, 
moneyless,  hopeless,  and  hungry.  In 
Latin  .America,  about  three-fifths  of 
the  people  cannot  read  or  write.  .And 
their  plight  gets  worse.  Our  preven¬ 
tive  medicines  and  modem  health 
programs  have  cut  their  vast  death 


Founder  of  the  “Each  One  Teach  One”  method  of  helping  illiterates  to  read. 


ing  day’s  in  Pennsylvania  and  later 
to  the  welfare  work  he  did  in  New 
York  City,  Dr.  Laubach  says  that  for 
as  far  back  as  he  can  remember  he 
has  “always  been  violently  prejudiced 
in  favor  of  the  underdog.”  This  in¬ 
tense  desire  to  help  the  fellow  who 
doesn’t  have  much  of  a  chance  has 
been  the  force  driving  Dr.  I^iubach 
to  his  almost  unbelievable  accom¬ 
plishments. 

With  at  least  one-half  of  the 
human  race  unable  to  read  and  w’rite 
(some  estimates  place  the  figure  as 
high  as  three-fifths,  depending  on  the 
definition  of  literacy).  Dr.  Laubach 
unequivocally  names  the  stamping 
out  of  illiteracy  as  the  biggest  prob¬ 
lem  facing  the  world  today.  He  be¬ 
lieves  that  in  the  present  struggle  for 


rates,  doubled  the  length  of  life,  and 
doubled  the  number  of  mouths  to  be 
fed.  But  the  food  supply  has  not  been 
doubled.  .And  so,  the  hunger  belt  of 
the  world  in  Asia  and  Africa  has 
been  getting  hungrier,  while  America 
has  been  growing  richer.  That  in  it¬ 
self  is  enough  to  make  them  hate  us.” 

He  points  out  that  the  United 
.States  has  half  the  world’s  wealth, 
while  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  fif¬ 
teen-sixteenths  of  its  people,  has  the 
other  half.  “Communism  thrives 
wherever  people  are  hungry  and  des¬ 
perate,”  he  says,  adding  that  it  has 
lined  itself  up  with  the  four-fifths 
who  are  underfed  against  the  one- 
fifth  who  are  overfed. 

“The  world  will  never  be  right 
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PRO-MOLITE 


Pro-Mo-Lite  general-purpose  liquid 
detergent  saves  you  labor  and  nioney 
on  a  full  range  of  floor  cleaning  jobs. 
Excellent  for  resilient  and  sealed  wood 
floors . . .  fornDs  no  soap  scum  on  contact 
with  free  lime  in  old  cement  or  terrazzo 
surfaces  ...  for  complete  stripping  or 
simple  daily  maintenance .  •  leaves 
no  slippery  film  .  .  .  use  with  muriatic 
acid  to  clean  and  neutralize  concrete 
floors  in  just  ONE  operation! 


MASURY-YOUNG  CO. 

76  Roland  Street  Boston  29,  Massachusetts 
OFFICES  IN  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
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OHMCMIO  TO  THE 

preservation 

Of  TIC 

WRIHEN  WORD 

1959 

WSDtRY 


For  Staging  that's  . . . 

VERSATILE,  ECONOMICAL,  DRAMATIC 

Consult  Pittsburgh 


Let  us  design  a  modern,  dra*  ^ 

mafic  stage  setting  that  can  be  DRAPERIES 

quickly  and  easily  adapted  to  FIATS 

your  every  need.  DROPS 

TRACK  •  LIGHTS  I  Cyclorama  Track 

UAenwvAec  converts  your  stage  to  any  site 

nAKuvTAKc  I  ygy  need  —  or  clears  the 

RIGGING  I  stage  for  use  as  a  gymnasium. 

WRITE  TODAY  for  tr*«  censuftatien  or  additional  information 

2705  No.  ChaHes  St. 


TRACK  •  UGHTS 
HARDWARE 
RIGGING 


fiHiAbiViqk,  SinqsL  9tuL. 


Pittsburgh  14,  Penno. 


Close-ups  (continued) 

until  this  oppression  and  destitution 
are  corrected,”  Dr.  Laubach  be¬ 
lieves.  ‘‘We  won’t  prove  to  these  peo¬ 
ple  that  we’re  their  friends  by  sending 
them  some  of  our  surplus.  They  will 
not  be  satisfied  with  our  surplus. 
They  have  self-respect,  and  they  are 
ashamed  to  be  paupers,  needing 
charity.” 

The  key  to  Dr.  Laubach’s  philos¬ 
ophy  is  simple.  “They  want  to  be 
helped  to  help  themselves  up!  They 
want  our  know-how.” 

“The  right  way  to  lift  the  masses 
above  hunger  is  to  teach  them  to  lift 
themselves.” 

The  first  step  in  helping  these 
masses  to  help  themselves  is  to  teach 
them  to  read,  he  believes.  The  desti¬ 
tute  illiterates  cannot  be  taught  the 
ordinary  way.  It  is  too  slow  and  there 
is  not  half  enough  money  to  pay 
teachers  or  build  school  buildings  for 
the  children,  and  there  is  no  money 
at  all  for  teaching  adults.  To  ovei- 
come  these  obstacles.  Dr.  Laubach 


devised  the  “Each  One  Teach  One” 
method  of  teaching  illiterates  to  read 
their  own  language.  He  has  perfected 
textbooks  that  could  be  taught  by 
any  villager  even  though  he  himself 
just  barely  can  read.  “Today,  in  the 
remotest  villages  in  the  world,  hum¬ 
ble  people  are  teaching  one  another 
with  our  textbooks  at  home  or  under 
any  tree,  just  for  the  joy  of  it.”  he 
says.  “We  organize  teaching  armies 
that  make  a  whole  village  literate  in  a 
few  months  by  geometrical  progres¬ 
sion — that  is  what  we  mean  by  ‘Each 
One  Teach  One.’  ” 

The  principles  behind  the  “Each 
One  Teach  One”  method  were  de¬ 
veloped  by  Dr.  Laubach  in  the  1 9!10’s 
when  he  was  a  missionary'  to  the 
Moros  in  the  Philippines.  He  has 
successfully  used  these  same  princi¬ 
ples  to  teach  illiterates  the  world 
over.  The  method  is  based  upon  a 
system  of  simple  drawings,  which  re¬ 
semble  individual  letters,  and  key 
words  by  which  means  people  leant 
to  associate  one  symbol  consistently 
with  one  sound.  The  system  leads  the 
learner  from  the  known  to  the  un¬ 


known,  from  the  picture  to  the  word 
to  the  sound.  Along  with  this,  he  has 
produced  ingenious  writing  systems 
for  languages  never  before  written, 
or  has  modified  difficult  writing  sys¬ 
tems  into  simple,  consistent  ones, 
using  either  the  Roman  alphabet  or 
an  adaptation  of  pre-existing  systems 
of  notation. 

One  of  his  present  projects  is  a  re¬ 
vision  of  the  English  language,  which 
Dr.  Laubach  feels  is  inevitable  in  the 
next  several  years.  The  revision, 
based  on  phonetic  spelling,  is  already 
freing  used  in  New  York  City  to  teach 
Puerto  Rican  children  and  adults  to 
read  and  write  English.  English  spell¬ 
ing  drives  him  to  exasperation  and, 
he  claims,  makes  the  language  the 
hardest  in  the  world  to  learn. 

Part  of  Dr.  Laubach’s  phenomenal 
success  is  attributable  to  the  simpli¬ 
fied  methods  he  has  devised.  An 
equal  share,  however,  is  due  to  his 
philosophy  of  teaching  which  has 
l)cen  called  an  “astute  blend  of  psy¬ 
chology’,  Christian  humility,  and  mis¬ 
sionary  zeal.”  An  insight  into  the  pre¬ 
mium  Dr.  Laubach  places  upon  love 


WE’D  LIKE  TO  SHOW  YOU 
THE  CORNERSTONE  OF  OUR  NEW  BUILDING 


The  words  carved  into 
this  durable  Bedford  Stone 
were  carefully  chosen  and  are 
symbolic  of  the  purpose  which  has  been  the  force 
guiding  this  organization  to  its  place  of  eminence  in  the 
Library  Binding  Industry.  Our  new  home  is  dedicated  to 
preserving  the  written  word  by  building  books  which 
endure.  That’s  why  your  best  investment  is  Bound-to- 
Stay-Bound  Prebound  Books. 


■  lOUNO  TO  SIAT  tOUNO  MItOUNO  tOOVl 
JACKSONVIIIC. 


OVERVIEW 


Much  more  useob/e  space  is  yours  with  the  new  V-Line*^.  Its  greater 
storage  capacity  actually  increases  more  than  50%  when  pull-out 
accessories  are  used.  In  addition,  V-line®  gives  you  proven  lower  oper¬ 
ating  costs,  more  insulation  and  exclusive  controlled  air  flow.  Yes,  if  it's 
more  space  you  want  .  .  .  it's  V-line®  you  should  buy  .  .  .  soon! 

F*o«ur«(  (NTfRCHANGEABU  INTERIORS  YOU  CAN  CHANGE 
IN  MINUTES  —  WITHOUT  TOOLS. 


Avoiiobl*  with  half  or  full 
length  doors  in  1,2.  3.  ond 
4  section  normol  fempero* 
(ure  refrigeroion,  freeie'S 
or  worming  cobmett  In 
self-contoined,  remote 
poss-lhrough  models. 


SEND  FOR  COLORFUL  BROCHURE  TODAY 
METAL  MFG.  CORP.,  PLYMOUTH  MEETING,  PA. 


Lower  Total  Cost 
when  Planned  and 
Installed  as  a  Pack¬ 
age 


OneSourceRespon< 
sibility  for  Specifi< 
cations.  Perform' 
ance.  Service 


Never-before  Total- 
Area  Versatility  and 
Space  Utilisation 


Coordinated  Pian' 
ning,  Design,  In' 
stallation 


Only  Brunswick,  the  world’s  largest  manufacturer  of  gymnasium  equip¬ 
ment,  can  give  you  the  time,  cost  and  functional  advantages  of  the  Co¬ 
ordinated  Flexi-Gym.  Only  Brunswick  has  the  experience,  the  staff  and 
the  desire  to  help  you  plan  and  produce  a  total  functionally  advanced  gym 
...  a  gym  area  far  beyond  your  traditional  expectations  and  at  total  cost 
far  below  seating,  partitions,  backstops,  stages  planned  s^arately. 


I - ! 

•SEND  FOR  FREE  BOOKLET  "OYM  IDEAS" 

Describes,  illustrates 
recent  Flexl-Gym  Ideas,  recent 
Installations  and  Services 


Name 


THE  BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER  COMPANY 

623  South  Wabash  Avenue  •  Chicago  5,  III. 


Title 

Firm/School 
City _ 


Zone 


j  For  more  information  circle  OV-230  on  tbo  lost  page. 
I _ 


•A  VERSATILE  PLAN 
Showing  Flexi-Gym  at  its 
practical  best  isthis  dimen¬ 
sional  view  of  a  high  school 
"idea"  gym  designed  by 
the  BrunswicK  Planning 
Service.  It  includes  14,400 
square  feet  on  main  floor 
and  balconies;  seating  for 
5200;  can  be  divided  into  5 
separate  areas  for  physica  I 
education,  sports,  assem¬ 
blies,  dining  areas,  study 
areas,  other  educational 
and  community  purposes. 


A  FOLDING  PARTITION,  20'  high  by  65'  long,  gives  important  flexibility  to  this  gymnasium.  With  electrically  powered 
partition  closed  there  are  two  smaller  courts  each  large  enough  for  a  gym  class.  With  partition  open,  the  Oakview  Junior 
High  School  has  an  auditorium  for  glee  club  and  band  concerts,  stage  plays,  community  activities  and  assemblies;  gym 
area  for  wrestling  demonstrations,  badminton,  golf,  touch  football,  AAHPER  Fitness  Tests,  or  a  regulation  basketball  court 


AT  WORK— Advanced 
Planning  resulted  in  a  truly 
versatile  4680  square  foot 
gymnasium  area,  Oakview 
Junior  High  School,  Skokie, 
Illinois;  Dr.  Homer  0. 
Harvey,  Superintendent; 
Orput-Orput  and  Asso¬ 
ciates,  Architects. 


^  JK 


10  SETS  OF  5-TIER  FOLDING  STANDS  provide  a  seating  capacity  for  500  and  are  set  up  in  10  minutes  by  two  men.  An 
equivalent  capacity  in  portable  stands  would  require  4  men  working  1  hour.  In  addition  to  obvious  labor-cost  saving,  no 
additional  storage  space  is  required.  In  the  first  year  of  experience  the  folding  stands  have  been  effectively  used  a  minimum 
of  once  a  week  for  academic,  sport  and  community  purposes,  according  to  Dr.  Homer  O.  Harvey,  Superintendent. 


6  BASKETS  AND  BACKSTOPS  are  arranged  to  give  both  boys  and  girls  3  each  for  refereed  games  or  free-throw  practice. 
Five  of  the  six  baskets  are  retractable  and  easily  handled  by  even  the  girls'  gym  instructor.  When  weather  is  inclement  the 
gym  is  opened  to  students  during  lunch  hours  giving  them  a  place  to  sit  and  talk  or  practice  basket  shooting.  Approximately 
142  boys  out  of  170  enrolled  in  school,  participate  on  either  the  school  or  one  of  the  many  intramural  basketball  teams.  , 
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C  HUWAKU  HUNI  KIN  CO  .  CAMDtN  1  N  J 


(continued) 


and  ecjuality  as  instruments  of  teach¬ 
ing  may  be  obtained  from  the  follow¬ 
ing  passage: 

“IVe  prefer  to  teach  one  by  one  so 
that  we  may  sit  down  beside  our  stu¬ 
dents;  a  teacher  of  a  class  is  too 
much  like  a  superior  person.  Every 
illiterate  has  an  inferiority  complex 
— he  thinks  we  feel  above  him.  The 
very  first  thing  is  to  remove  the  gap 
between  us.  When  we  sit  beside  him 
we  disarm  this  feeling  of  inferiority. 
Then  we  proceed  to  treat  him  not 
like  a  student  but  like  a  rajah!  We 
try  to  make  ourselves  humble  and 
him  important.  He  thinks  he  is  too 
old  to  learn.  We  must  prove  that  he 
can  learn  easily,  quickly,  and  delight¬ 
fully,  no  matter  how  old  he  is.  Every 
step  is  so  short  that  an  ordinary  man 
can  take  it  easily.  The  chart  provides 
for  this;  but  occasionally  the  teacher 
must  say  just  the  right  thing  to  help 
a  dull  student  over  a  hard  spot. 
There  must  be  no  embarrassing 
pauses,  never  a  question  the  student 
cannot  answer,  no  examination  to 
find  out  what  he  knows! 

On  every  line  of  the  chart  the  stu¬ 
dent  finds  himself  saying  something 
surprising.  An  atmosphere  of  expect¬ 
ancy  is  thus  developed;  we  can  see  it 
in  the  bright,  open-mouthed  eager¬ 
ness  of  our  illiterate  learner.  The 

I  ' 

chart  becomes  a  Pandora’s  box  of 
glad  surprises,  appealing  to  the  emo¬ 
tions  and  draicing  forth  peals  of 
laughter.” 

Dr.  Laubach  is  not  content  to  rest 
on  his  monumental  achievements. 
Looking  to  the  future,  he  envisions 
what  he  calls  an  “army  of  compas¬ 
sion” — a  group  of  workers  who 
would  go  out  into  underdeveloped 
j  areas  of  the  world  to  teach  such 
things  as  agriculture,  literacy,  respon- 
sibile  citizenship.  Such  an  army,  he 
is  a  force  Communism  cannot 


“my  grandfather  makes  the 
best  playground  equipment 
in  the  whole  world. ..because 

he  loves  little  people  like  me!  he  makes 
slides  and  swings  and  see  saws  and  all 
kinds  of  things,  they’re  real  strong  and 
they're  very  safe,  if  you’re  going  to  buy 
playground  things  you  better  talk  to  my 
grandfather  or  my  father  first,  they’re  both 
named  mr.  burke.” 


EXTRA  HEAVY  DUTY  MERRY  GO  ROUND  ...  hieh 
est  quality  materials  combined  with  traditionally 
superior  Burke  construction  make  this  model  the 
leader  of  any  merry-go-round  manufactured. 


Engineered  to  meet  today’s 
high  standards  for  schools  .  . . 
Rugged  and  durable . . .  These 
Boston  Sharpeners  will  give 
you  far  more  service  for  less 
maintenance  than  ever  before. 


Please  send  me  your  complete  play¬ 
ground  planning  and  specification  file. 

J.  E.  BURKE  COMPANY 

P.  0.  Box  986  Oepf.  34  p,  o.  Box  549  Dept.  3  4 
New  Briioswlck,  Fond  du  Lac, 

New  Jersey  OR  Wisconsin 


says, 
beat. 

Dr.  Laubach’s  latest  book,  “Thirty 
Years  with  the  Silent  Billion,”  just 
published,  is  the  story  of  the  tech¬ 
niques  he  has  used  to  teach  so  many 
of  the  world’s  illiterates  to  live  useful 
lives.  It  is  the  story  of  a  great  teacher, 
a  man  who  has  devoted  his  life  to 
helping  others. 


Name: 


Write  for  information 
and  prices  to  Dept.  F. 
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For  positive  traction  underfoot,  plus  lasting  beauty, 
use  floor  wax  containing  LUDOX-Du  Font's  anti-slip  ingredient 


With  “Ludox"  in  the  Hoor  wax  you  get  added 
safety  underfoot.  “Ludox”  acts  like  a  brake  that 
promotes  easy,  eflbrtless  walking.  And  you  get 
the  lasting  beauty  only  a  hne  wax  can  give  your 
floors.  .Scratches  and  scuffs  can  be  buffed  out 


In  door  wax.  microscopically 
small  spheres  of  "ludox"  colloi¬ 
dal  silica  are  mixed  among  larger 
wax  globules.  Under  loot  pres¬ 
sure  the  porticles  of  "ludox"  bite 
into  the  softer  wax  globules,  re¬ 
sult  ng  in  a  snubbing  action  that 
males  walking  more  carefree 
and  comfortable. 


without  rewaxing,  f  or  more  information  and  a 
list  of  suppliers,  write  us  or  mail  coupon  below. 


LUDOX' 


•■•....•o.  coMolctal  silica 

BETTE#  THINGS  FC«  BETns  I'ViNG .  .  .  THtO  JCH  CHfMIS'SV 


F..  I.  clu  Pont  dr  Nemours  .S:  C-o.  (Inr.) 

InduMri.iI  ami  Biorhcmiralx  Drpt. 

Room  2S330.  NVmourx  Bide. 

Wilmineton  98,  Drl.iwarr 

Plr.ixr  xrnd  FRF.F.  bixillrt  iliHrrihine  thr  advantaem  of  floor 
wax  with  “l.iidox"  ami  a  lixt  rrf  suppliers  of  these  qualitv  waxes. 


.Virmr _ 

Firm _ 

Cuy _ 


.TuU. 
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The  obligations  of  a  leader  in  any  field  are 
weighty.  Many  years  ago  Keystone  American 
accepted  the  penalties  of  leadership,  and  con¬ 
sistently  over  the  years  supplied  only  the  finest 
quality  Pennsylvania  Slate  Chalkboards.  Prac¬ 
tically  all  outlasted  the  buildings  in  which  they 
were  originally  installed.  Many  still  serve  in  new 
or  remodeled  schools.  That’s  why  Keystone 
American  Pennsylvania  Slate  Chalkboards  ac¬ 
tually  cost  less,  when  all  factors  are  considered. 

Write  for  sample  of  newly-developed  Keystone 
American  “velvet  finish’’  chalkboard. 


Keystone 

American^ 

The  Quality  Slate! 

Quarried  and  finished  in  Pennsylvania 
by  master  Pennsylvania  craftsmen 
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David  Stoddard  &  Sons,  Inc.,  Bangor,  Pennsylvania 
Member  of  Pennsylvania  Slate  Producers  Guilds  Inc. 


OVERVIEW 


The 

Printed 

Word 

Have  new  educational  tools 
and  new  teaching  techniques 
rendered  the  book  obsolete? 


Books,  librarians  and 
the  "four  stiff  struggles" 

Horace  Mann  said  that  education  without  printing  is 
not  possible.  Although  in  his  day  the  textbook  was  in  a 
primitive  state,  he  spoke  in  a  place  where  the  oldest 
college  had  taken  its  name  from  John  Harvard  whose 
principal  gift  had  been  a  collection  of  books.  Carlyle, 
who  described  “the  true  University  of  these  days”  as 
“a  collection  of  books,”  said; 

“.\11  that  mankind  has  done,  thought,  gained  or  been; 
it  is  lying  as  in  magic  preser\  ation  in  the  pages  of  books.” 

'I'he  passion  for  books  and  reading  has  long  marked 
the  educated  man.  A  hundred  years  ago  John  Ruskin 
was  urging  that  “if  a  book  is  worth  reading  it  is  worth 
buying.”  Today  it  is  Mark  Van  Doren,  in  a  little  essay 
for  the  American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute,  who 
echoes;  “The  habit  of  buying  and  reading  books  is  the 
clearest  inclination  of  an  educated  person.  .  .  .  The 
good  student  borrows  books  when  he  has  to;  he  buys 
them  when  he  can.”  His  essay,  “On  Attending  College,” 
is  lieing  given  wide  distribution  by  the  sponsors  of  Na¬ 
tional  Library  Week  (April  3-9). 

National  Library  Week,  already  supported  by  an  im¬ 
pressive  list  of  national  agencies  and  leading  citizens, 
this  year  has  won  enthusiastic  participation  for  its  pro¬ 
gram  of  special  effort  “to  introduce  young  people  suc¬ 
cessfully  into  the  world  of  adult  reading,”  from  all  the 
leading  youth-ser\ing  agencies. 

The  American  Library  Association,  co-sponsor  with 
the  National  Book  Committee,  enters  the  60’s  in  vigorous 
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health  of  which  Library  Week  is  only  one  evidence.  It 
has  built  muscle  and  maturity  in  four  stiff  struggles,  in 
all  of  which  it  is  still  engaged. 

Jealous  guardianship  vs.  informed  service.  This  battle 
is  won,  with  only  occasional  rear-guard  actions  still  nec¬ 
essary.  It  is  marked  by  the  open  stacks,  the  study  carrels, 
the  meeting-rooms  and  other  physical  evidences  of  the 
libraiy’s  urge  to  serve,  to  invite  use,  to  provide  counsel, 
and  to  promote  the  use  of  its  resources. 

Proscription  and  prescription  vs.  freedom  to  read.  The 
librarians  of  America  are  no  longer  huddled  together  in 
a  defense  posture.  In  the  past  dozen  years  they  have  won 
victory  after  victory  over  those  who  fear  freedom  and  who 
would  close  off  from  their  fellows  the  opportunity  to  read 
different  or  “dangerous”  ideas.  This  war  will  never  be 
won,  but  the  ala  has  a  highly  honorable  record  of  lead¬ 
ership  in  the  battles  of  the  books.  Today’s  climate  is  a  dif¬ 
ferent  one — President  Eisenhower,  in  a  statement  sup¬ 
porting  National  Library  Week,  said,  “In  this  search  (for 
truth)  the  freedom  to  read  is  an  indispensable  asset,” 
with  hardly  a  ripple  of  reaction. 

The  battle  for  extension  and  support.  In  the  mid-50’s 
Dan  Lacy  could  report  that  there  were  30  million 
Americans  beyond  the  reach  of  a  public  librarv-.  School 
libraries  were  even  being  converted  to  classrooms. 
Library  appropriations,  especially  for  the  establishment 
of  school  libraries  in  new  buildings,  failed  miserably  to 
keep  pace  with  growing  population,  inflation  and  ex¬ 
panding  service  needs. 

The  fight  for  funds  is  still  on.  At  the  federal  level,  the 
National  Defense  Education  Act  provides  opportunity 
for  alert  school  librarians.  They  can  strengthen  and 
extend  their  services  through  funds  available  for  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  and  equipment,  and  even  minor  space 
alterations  for  housing  and  using  these  materials,  and 
by  capitalizing  on  the  program’s  emphasis  to  raise  the 
whole  level  of  materials  and  services. 

States  are  strengthening  state  library  services  and  in 
some  cases  making  available  special  funds  for  inter- 
library  cooperation  and  extension. 

In  the  flood  of  reports  on  college  and  university  con¬ 
struction  gathered  by  Overview  and  its  sister  yearbook 
on  educational  plant,  The  American  School  and  Univer¬ 
sity,  there  is  continual  evidence  that  libraries  and  in¬ 
struction  materials  centers  are  getting  new  emphasis, 
better  planning  and  stronger  support. 

Library — book  collection  or  resources  center?  Most 
librarians  believe  with  Bacon  that  reading  inaketh  the 
full  man.  When  they  embraced  the  service  function  it 
was  largely  to  share  and  extend  the  book’s  unique  con¬ 
tributions  to  education  and  refreshment.  But  inexorably 
the  tide  of  other  recorded  ideas  and  experiences  flowed. 
To  the  everlasting  credit  of  the  library  profession  it  has 
pretty  largely  passed  through  the  stage  of  outraged 
rivalry'.  Putting  its  service  profession  even  above  its 
devotion  to  books,  it  has  increasingly  accepted  responsi¬ 
bility  for  understanding,  housing  and  promoting  a  wide 
variety  of  learning  tools. 

In  a  statement  by  a  joint  committee  of  school  librar¬ 
ians,  college  and  research  librarians  and  the  nea’s 


audio-visual  department,  it  took  the  necessary  and  huge 
first  step.  “There  is  no  basic  competition  among  instruc¬ 
tional  materials,”  it  was  agreed.  “Some  will  be  more 
effective  in  achieving  one  teaching  or  learning  objective ; 
others  will  serve  another  purpose  better.” 

The  second  step  is  still  controversial.  However,  the 
indications  are  that  it  will  be  taken  at  increasing  num¬ 
bers  of  schools  and  colleges.  This  is  the  step  from  library 
to  materials  center,  with  or  without  a  change  in  name. 

The  widely-resf>ected  Dean  Louis  Shores  of  the  Li¬ 
brary  School  at  Florida  State  University  has  accepted 
the  trend  away  from  the  dual  provision  of  a  “library” 
and  an  “audio-visual  center”  and  toward  a  “unified 
materials  center.”  In  a  textbook  just  issued  by  the  Ron¬ 
ald  Press  Company  of  New  York  and  entitled  Instruc¬ 
tional  Materials,  he  embraces  the  responsibility  of  a 
school  librarian  to  extend  his  or  her  special  experience 
and  competence  to  serve  teachers  and  learners  with  all 
the  best  instructional  materials.  He  sets  a  magnificent 
example  himself  in  the  book  which  is  designed  to  serve 
not  just  librarians  but  all  teachers. 

A  move  in  this  direction  really  wrenches  many  librar¬ 
ians  from  their  moorings.  They  have  gone  a  long  way 
already  in  their  concept  of  serving  teaching  and  learn¬ 
ing,  but  away  from  a  basic  commitment  to  the  printed 
word.  This  asks  a  new  commitment.  Their  dedication 
will  be  to  the  learning  process,  their  specialization  the 
whole  range  of  materials  and  resources  which  serve  that 
process. 

The  profession’s  attitude  can  best  be  gauged  by  the 
definition  of  a  school  library  in  its  new  (released  April 
1,  1960)  Standards  for  School  Library  Programs: 

It  is  a  centrally  oritanized  collection,  readily  accessible,  of 
many  kinds  of  materials  that,  used  together,  enrich  and 
supp>ort  the  educational  program.  It  contains  books,  mag¬ 
azines,  and  other  printed  materials,  as  well  as  films  and 
filmstrips,  recordings,  pictures,  and  maps.  While  its  re¬ 
sources  are  carefully  selected  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
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instructional  program,  they  provide  also  an  opjwrtunity  for 
additional  exploration  and  discovery. 

Textbooks— a  definition 
and  some  criticisms 

Everyone  seems  to  know  what  a  textbook  is,  but  met- 
ting  a  definition  acceptable  to  all  is  a  more  difficult 
thing.  Put  a  row  of  books  on  the  table  and  most  of  us 
will  pick  out  the  textbooks  among  them  by  a  number  »>f 
physically  apparent  factors. 

The  textbook  is  apt  to  be  more  ruggedly  bound  anti, 
if  it  is  for  elementary  and  high  school  usage,  more 
attractively  printed  and  illustrated.  It  may  say  that  it 
is  one  of  a  series.  It  almost  certainly  will  have  several 
authors  rather  than  one.  But  perhaps  the  most  distinctive 
feature  will  be  the  organization  of  its  material.  Its  chap¬ 
ters,  or  sections,  will  likely  be  about  equal  in  length, 
closing  with  a  review  of  the  principal  points  made,  and 
will  include  a  number  of  teaching  aids,  suggestions  for 
other  activities  and  study,  and  perhaps  a  bibliography. 
Its  rugged  binding  and  cover  betray  the  fact  that  the 
l>ook  is  intended  to  be  used  by  a  succession  of  students. 

Even  Webster’s  unabridged  dictionary  defines  the 
t«-xtlK)ok  in  tenns  of  its  intended  use:  “a  book  contain¬ 
ing  a  presentation  of  the  principles  of  a  subject,  intended 
to  lx;  studied  by  the  pupil  and  used  as  a  basis  of  instruc¬ 
tion  by  the  teacher.”  So  “what  is  a  textbook?”  has 
little  meaning  until  we  ask  the  further  question,  “what 
is  a  textbook  for?” 

If,  as  an  American  rextfxK)k  Publishers  Institute 
publication  suggests,  a  large  part  of  a  young  person’s 
reading  over  the  first  16  years  of  his  formal  schooling 
will  be  in  textbooks,  then  that  complicates  impossibly 
the  kind  of  writing  and  the  kinds  of  ideas  that  can  be 
included  in  textbooks.  As  textbook  companies  merge  and 
as  tfxJay’s  publishing  economies  seem  to  require  national 
distribution,  the  pressure  or  the  responsibility  is  increas¬ 
ingly  great  on  the  publisher  to  avoid  taboos,  to  honor 
frequency  lists  in  vocabulary  and.  in  general,  to  pitch 
the  content  and  presentation  at  some  mythical  average 
student.  If  the  textbooks  of  America  are  “one  to  a 
course,”  and  the  principal,  almost  exclusive,  student  read¬ 
ing  matter,  then  we  should  be  alarmed — just  as  we  would 
lx;  if  all  classes  were  huge  and  all  learners  were  only 
receivers  of  information  and  ideas,  and  from  a  single 
teacher. 

There  are  teachers  who  undoubtedly  use  the  textbook 
as  the  sole  authority  and  sole  teaching  and  learning 
device.  There  are  also  teachers  who  use  no  textbooks 
but  who  draw  on  a  wide  variety  of  library,  periodical  and 
other  printed  materials,  and  on  experiences,  vicarious 
through  pictures  and  actual  through  trips,  to  do  their 
teaching. 

Fortunately'  for  children’s  welfare  there  are  few  of 
the  former  type.  Even  the  teachers  who  work  without 
textbooks  do  in  time  seem  to  develop  a  sort  of  textbook 
of  their  own.  The  point  is  that  the  overwhelming  ma¬ 
jority  of  teachers  are  increasingly  well  trained  in  meth¬ 
ods  and  well  grounded  in  subject  content,  and  hence 


use  the  textbook  as  its  authors  and  publishers  intended. 

I’he  most  severe  criticism  of  textbooks  a  few  years  ago 
was  made  by  those  who  seemed  to  fear  that  un-American 
ideas  and  ideals  may  creep  into  the  books.  Today, 
astonishingly  enough,  some  of  our  leading  university 
scholars  are  among  the  most  severe  critics.  Henry  Steele 
Commager  was  quoted  by  Fred  Hechinger  in  a  severe 
indictment  of  today’s  history  textbooks  as  finding  them 
overly  uniform,  overly  standardized  and  overly  balanced. 
Jacejues  Barzun  in  The  House  of  Intellect  said  that  “the 
miasma  of  the  teachers  college  and  the  i*ta  often  be¬ 
clouds  the  printed  page.  The  textbook  writer  must 
defend  his  words  and  views  (against  the  classrooms 
where  local  prejudices  and  sacred  illiteracies  obtain) 
squaring  his  mind  with  those  anonymous  critics  who 
are  often  his  inferiors  in  learning  and  sense.” 

The  defense  against  these  criticisms  was  capsuled  by 
Philip  Pitruzzello,  Connecticut  high  school  principal, 
who  said,  according  to  Hechinger,  “the  trouble  with 
bad  history  teaching  is  not  bad  textbooks  but  bad 
teachers.” 

Textbooks  are  tools  of  education,  not  all  of  education. 
They  provide  the  underpinning  or  the  base  direction, 
according  to  good  teachers  at  all  levels.  They  are,  how¬ 
ever,  but  counters  and  not  the  full  currency  of  the  com¬ 
munication  in  the  classroom.  The  best  teachers  still  use 
a  wide  variety  of  materials  to  supplement  and  comple¬ 
ment  this  basic  presentation. 

Do  textbooks  shape 
a  national  curriculum? 

Do  TEXTBOOK  publishers  make  a  national  curriculum? 
.Any  answer  to  this  question  has  to  be  cpialified. 

Certainly,  no  textbook  influences  the  national  cur¬ 
riculum  today  to  compare  with  the  McGuffy  readers  of 
the  last  century.  Even  there,  however,  it  can  be  well 
argued  that  the  McGuffy  readers  were  so  widely  used 
because  they  so  closely  reflected  the  national  desires  in 
curriculum.  However,  the  very  process  which  Professor 
Commager  and  Professor  Barzun  criticize  inevitably 
leads  in  the  direction  of  a  common  curriculum.  In  ele¬ 
mentary  and  secondary  schools,  at  least,  and  to  a  sur¬ 
prising  degree  in  the  colleges  and  universities,  textbooks 
of  wide  adoption  have  an  amazing  similarity  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  areas  covered  and  even  in  the  emphases. 

Is  this  because  there  is  conspiracy  among  publishers? 
The  answer  is  a  violent  no,  of  course.  Although  all  of 
the  leading  publishers  of  textbooks  are  represented  in 
the  American  Textbook  Publishers  Institute  and  al¬ 
though  the  organizations  are  still  to  a  high  degree  in¬ 
fluenced  by  the  number  of  former  school  teachers  in 
their  ranks,  and  by  theii  genuine  interest  in  the  improve¬ 
ment  of  education,  the  fact  is  clear  that  they  are  in  a 
highly  competitive  business.  Almost  like  automobile  man¬ 
ufacturers  they  have  a  vested  interest  in  obsolescence 
and  in  change. 

There  is  no  conspiracy  to  dominate.  However,  the 
author  and  publisher  in  texlay’s  educational  and  busi¬ 
ness  world  must  do  all  that  they  can  to  bring  their  text- 
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book  as  nearly  as  possible  into  harmony  with  any  con- 
sensus{*s  that  exist  in  a  subject  field.  This  obviously  f^ives 
them  a  stake  in  helpinsj  national  organizations  and  state 
authorities  to  reach  consensus  on  contents.  Then,  in  the 
very  nature  of  the  egg  and  hen  sequence,  the  textbooks 
themselves  influence  the  curriculum  in  a  given  school 
and  in  a  gi\en  classroom  since  they  seem  to  represent 
some  of  the  country’s  liest  thinking  on  content  and 
method. 

In  the  current  membership  list  of  the  ati*  Institute 
there  are  41  publishing  houses  in  the  college  textbook 
field.  I'wenty-two  of  these  are  also  in  the  elementary 
and  high  sc1kk)1  field.  Similarly,  of  the  41  publisher 
members  in  the  elementary-high  scho<4  field,  22  of  them 
are  also  in  the  college  field.  Although  their  individual 
sales  figures  are  jealously  guarded  it  seems  obvious 
that  there  is  no  one  giant  in  any  of  the  major  fields. 

Only  five  states  still  have  a  state-wide  selection  of  a 
particular  textbook  in  all  schools  within  the  state.  Eigh¬ 
teen  states  list  three  or  more  textbooks  or  series  of  books 
in  any  subject  or  grade  level  from  which  a  school  dis¬ 
trict  is  to  make  a  choice.  A  few  other  states  require 
publishers  to  list  their  textbooks  at  the  state  level,  but 
the  largest  number  of  states  still  leave  to  each  school 
district  the  selection  of  books. 

In  the  high  school  the  influence  of  national  associa¬ 
tions  of  teachers  of  a  given  subject  and  the  pressures  of 
national  examinations  and  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments  do  a  great  deal  to  determine  course  content  and 
hence  textbooks.  If  curricidum  is  to  be  defined  as  the 
list  of  topics  and  the  grade  placement  of  topics  of  study 
then  there  is  already  a  national  curriculum.  The  hopeful 
sign  is  that  the  textbooks,  reflecting  this  common  cur¬ 
riculum,  seem  to  lx;come  outdated  rather  rapidly.  They 
require  not  only  frequent  revision  but  complete  rewriting 
as  new  knowledge  and  new  emphases  find  their  way  into 
the  recommendations  of  groups  studying  curriculum. 

Meanwhile,  whatever  may  be  the  fact,  it  is  a  rare 
teacher  indeed  who  will  support  the  proposition  that  the 
curriculum  in  his  classes  is  determined  by  the  textbook. 

The  .\merican  Society  of  Training  Directors  includes 
in  its  membership  nearly  all  of  those  responsible  for  edu¬ 
cational  and  training  programs  in  industry  and  com¬ 
merce,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  people  from  the  Armed 
Services.  At  the  training  le\el  the  textbook  is  usually- 
called  a  training  manual.  It  not  only  is  the  book  used 
as  a  basis  for  organization  and  content  of  a  course  of 
study  but  it  is  the  course  of  study  itself.  Like  the  manuals 
worked  out  for  the  Armed  Services  training  programs, 
it  must  stand  most  nearly  on  its  own  feet  since  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  pedagogical  background  and  often  in  the  sub¬ 
ject  competence  tetween  the  learner  and  teacher  is  less. 

In  the  voluntary  agencies  such  as  the  Scout  organ¬ 
izations,  the  manual  fully  meets  ^V.  S.  Learned’s  state¬ 
ment  of  many  years  ago  that  “the  textbook  is  the  focirs 
of  class  attention  and  the  teacher  functions  as  an  aid  and 
witness  to  its  assimilation.”  The  teacher  in  these  courses 
typically  has  himself  received  a  hasty  training  course. 

Whatever  the  educational  organization,  who  makes 
the  textbooks  is  a  question  of  great  importance.  In  the 


\oluntary  agencies,  in  the  Armed  Services  and  in  our 
industrial  educational  organizations,  the  evidence  is  that 
training  directors  give  highest  priority  to  finding  the  best 
answers  to  this  question.  In  varying  degrees  these  train¬ 
ing  manuals  or  textbooks  must  be  as  nearly  perfect  self¬ 
teaching  devices  as  can  be  put  together.  School  people 
would  do  well  to  get  acquainted  with  some  of  the  best  of 
these  manuals. 

Textbor)k  publishers  themselves  say  that  their  most 
important  job  is  to  spot  educational  needs  and  turn  out 
l)ooks  to  satisfy  them.  One  of  their  most  useful  spotters  is 
the  b<x>k  salesman  who  is  visiting  schools  or  colleges  all 
over  the  country.  Similarly,  they  have  demonstrators 
and  specialists  wlio  keep  up  with  all  that  is  going  on  in 
the  classrooms  as  well  as  on  the  platforms  of  educational 
meetings.  These  same  people  spot  prospective  authors. 
Once  in  a  very  great  while  an  unsolicited  manuscript 
leads  to  the  discovery  of  an  author.  However,  typically 
a  textbook  is  not  the  work  of  one  author  alone.  Even  in 
a  highly  specialized  college  textbook,  the  editorial  de¬ 
partment  of  the  publishing  house  contributes  a  great  deal 
to  its  final  form.  In  elementary  and  high  school  texts  it 
is  most  common  to  find  a  team  of  authors  which  will  in¬ 
clude  an  expert  in  the  content  area  at  the  college  or 
university  level,  a  practical  administering  teacher,  and  a 
method  specialist. 

Who  writes  .American  textbooks?  The  successful  ones 
are  written  by  those  who  most  clearly  understand  the 
educational  needs,  the  competencies  of  the  teacher  and 
the  restrictions  under  which  they  work,  and  how  to 
achieve  the  educational  goals  desired  by  the  profession 
and  the  public. 

Paperbacks— 
the  newest  package 

The  TR.ADITIONAL  library  books  (general  and  reference) 
and  textbooks  are  now  only  a  part  of  the  story  of  the 
printed  word  in  education.  The  big  news  is  the  paper¬ 
back  and  the  workbook  or  student’s  manual. 

Paperbacks,  even  quality  books,  aren’t  especially  new. 
.\lxnit  300  million  were  sold  at  newsstand,  drugstore,  su¬ 
permarket  and  bookstore  last  year.  But  the  exciting  news 
for  the  60’s  is  their  use  as  textbooks  and  as  student- 
owned  library  items. 

President  C.  E.  Holgerson  of  McCormick-Mathers 
Publishing  Company  predicts  these  companion  trends 
will  mark  what  he  calls  the  “Soft-Back  60’s.”  Profes-sors 
already  are  listing  books  for  required  reading  which 
they  would  have  been  reluctant  to  do  were  it  not  for 
their  availability  in  inexpensive  paperbacks.  “If  school 
procedures  were  revised  to  allow  adoption  of  textbooks 
on  basis  of  content,  whether  cloth  or  paperbound,  this 
would  help  to  bring  more  paperbacks  on  the  market  for 
school  use.” 

Such  textbooks  could  be  owned  by  the  student,  with 
all  the  advantage  that  has.  “There  is  no  need  to  keep 
it  unmarked  for  the  next  student;  in  fact  markings  may 
aid  the  student  in  study  and  review,”  he  points  out. 

The  forerunner  of  the  paperback  textbook  for  school 
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or  college  is  the  one-student  manual  or  worklxx)k,  now 
so  often  used  with  the  text — in  physics  as  in  3rd-grade 
arithmetic.  These  are  not  new,  but  their  use  is  growing. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  workbooks  developed  a 
bad  name,  well  desersed  in  too  many  cases.  They  were 
routinely  assigned  to  all  in  the  same  class  and  often  be¬ 
came  a  form  of  busy-work.  Carding  the  correct  word 
usage  has  its  value,  but  too  often  it  lx*came  the  principal 
writing  exercise.  Gcxxl  teachers  have  stressed  over  and 
over  again  the  need  for  careful  individualized  assign¬ 
ments,  and  workbook  publisbers  ha\e  resjxmded  with  in¬ 
genious  arrangements  of  tests  and  review  materials  to 
help  even  the  busiest  teacher  make  adjustments  in  the 
rate  and  content  of  the  work  for  each  child. 

I'he  laboratory  manual — a  combination  concise  text- 
lxx>k  and  student’s  notelxx)k — illustrates  the  workb<x)k 
as  used  by  older  students.  Frequently  it  is  “co-adopted” 
with  a  much  fuller  (and  more  expensive)  textb<x)k.  The 
textlxx)k  is  handed  on  from  student  to  student  until 
it  wears  out.  .Xcrording  to  many  its  obsrdescence  rate  is 
much  faster  than  its  wear.  Robert  Oppenheimer  says 
scientific  knowledge  is  doubling  about  each  eight  years, 
and  new  kninvledge,  annoyingly  enough,  often  seems  to 
change  a  great  deal  of  that  which  came  before.  It’s  not 
only  accretion.  Textbooks  can’t  just  add  a  supplement. 
They  need  rewriting! 

'This  is  another  argument  for  the  student-owned  work¬ 
book,  notebook  or  manual.  It  could  lx*  applied  with  even 
more  cogency  to  the  pajxrback  textbook. 

To  quote  Mr.  Ilolgerson  again: 

“\Vider  use  of  paperbacks  will  make  it  possible  for 
each  pupil  to  have  a  fresh,  up-to-date,  germ-free  b<x)k 
issued  to  him  alone.”  He  adds  that  the  annual  costs 
will  Ix'  e(|ual  to  current  replacement  costs  ‘“without  the 
jumlx)  jump  in  expense  now  required  to  outfit  new  pupils 
with  a  whole  new  set  of  hard-backs.”  He  predicts  that 
.50  percent  of  all  school  textbooks  will  b<‘  pajx'rlxxind 
within  this  decade. 

Rut  for  those  who  lose  grxxl  brxiks  and  want  to  en¬ 
courage  good  reading,  there  is  another  paperback  story 
even  more  exciting.  It  is  the  startling  expansion  in  the 
“grxxl  books”  being  bought  by  students. 

At  the  elementary-high  school  level  “in  more  than 
7.5,000  public  and  parochial  schools  teachers  and  librar¬ 
ians  now  sponsor  paperback  book  clubs  enrolling  over 
3,fXX),000  boys  and  girls,”  according  to  William  1). 
Routwell,  director  of  Scholastic  Rook  Services. 

Several  of  the  publishers  of  periodicals  and  weekly- 
papers  for  students  have  used  their  close  contacts  and 
cordial  relationship  with  teachers  to  s{x>nsor  book  clubs 
for  children  and  yourrg  people  operating  practically 
under  school  sponsoi^hip.  Publishers  of  the  Weekly 
Reader  and  Current  Events  report  that  their  Children’s 
R<x)k  Club  sold  7  million  Ixxrks  in  six  years. 

Scholastic  Magazines,  with  a  stable  of  13  student  and 
teacher  magazines  (and  announcing  three  more  for  next 
year)  has  a  separate  division  headed  by  Mr.  Routwell. 
.•\t  the  Superintendents’  Work  Conference,  held  each 
summer  at  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  Mr. 
Routwell  spoke  on  The  Paperback  Revolution  and  the 


Schools.  ‘“Instead  of  talking  about  books,”  he  said,  “we 
should  be  talking  about  packaging  words.” 

He  asked  the  superintendents  some  hard  questions: 
— Must  a  school  brxrk  always  be  a  hard-bound  book  or 
workbrxrk  ? 

— Must  a  book  be  regarded  as  school  property  to  be  re- 
jx)ssr*ss(*d  ?  Would  it  not  be  more  economical  and  Ix'tter 
educatirmal  policy  to  give  the  child  his  books — in  papx*r- 
back? 

— What’s  wrong  with  encouraging  the  child  to  build  a 
personal  library — to  foster  the  habit  of  buying  books  at 
a  price  he  can  afford? 

— Must  all  library  Ixxiks  be  catalogued  and  distributed 
on  a  card  system?  Might  it  not  be  better  to  stock  some 
of  the  shelves  with  paperbacks  and  forget  about  the 
crrstly  pajXTSsork? 

— Why  not  turn  to  paperbacks  to  implement  some  of  the 
newer  theories  and  practices  of  education — wider  read¬ 
ing  for  accelerated  students,  individualized  teaching  of 
reading,  unit  methods  of  instruction,  developmental 
reading? 

— Why  not  improve  in-ser\ice  training  of  teachers  by- 
making  it  easy-  for  them  to  acquire  good  reading  at  low 
pafx'rback  costs? 

— In  short,  why  doesn’t  education  more  fully-  partake 
of  the  fruits  of  the  paperback  revolution? 

.\t  the  National  Library-  Week  headquarters  we  heard 
about  a  1959  project  in  which  five  leading  papxjrback 
{niblishers  put  libraries  of  50  pajx'rback  titles  in  .50  Boys 
C’lubs  last  year  as  a  highly-  successful  pilot  project.  At 
the  New  American  Library  offices  we  found  that  this 
year  it  is  hoped  to  do  the  same  for  about  50  Key  Clubs 
(teen-age  clubs  sponsored  by  Kiwanis). 

Paperbacks  are  here.  Vivid  evidence  is  the  very  title 
of  a  handy  source  Ixxrk,  published  by  R.  R.  Bowker  Com¬ 
pany  of  New  V’ork,  entitled  65,000  Paperbound  Books  in 
Print. 


April,  1  960 
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sponsoring 
school  papers 


whose  job  is  it? 


by  William  Hartman 


As  A  FORMKR  hi"h  scliool  journalism  teacher  and  news¬ 
paper  sponsor,  I  can  vouch  for  the  knowledge,  skill  and 
patience  that  are  required  of  a  teacher  and  sponsor  if 
the  school  paper  is  to  achieve  its  many  functions. 

Obtaining  qualified  and  interested  people  to  teach 
journalism  and  sponsor  the  paper  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  of  teacher  recruitment.  A  sample  survey  of 
placement  offices  shows  the  demand  for  journalism 
teachers  and  newspaper  sponsors  far  exceeds  the  supply. 
One  office  reported  that  each  qualified  graduate  has  an 
average  of  35  job  opportunities. 

Apparently  colleges  and  universities  are  preparing  few 
students  to  qualify  as  journalism  teachers  and  spKtnsors. 
In  colleges  of  education  a  minimum  number  of  students 
who  major  in  English  take  enoiu;h  journalism  to  meet 
certification  requirements.  One  college  of  education  with 
an  enrollment  of  4,000  students  seldom  has  more  than 
two  or  three  graduates  annually  with  sufficient  back¬ 
ground  to  do  the  work. 

Colleges  of  journalism  have  contributed  little  to  solve 
the  teacher  shortage  because  most  of  their  graduates  ex¬ 
pect  to  become  practicing  journalists. 

A  survey  I  conducted  last  year  among  432  high  school 
journalism  teachers  throughout  the  nation  paints  a  dole¬ 
ful  picture.  These  school  new'spaper  sponsors  indicated  an 
alarming  unconcern  in  the  minds  of  their  administrators 
of  the  problems  of  the  student  newspaper.  Analyzing  the 
responses,  it  is  apparent  that  in  most  schools  surveyed 
little  serious  administrative  attention  has  been  given  to 
the  publications. 

Respondents  of  the  questionnaire  recognize :  ( 1 )  many 
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of  their  compatriots  masquerade  unwillingly  and,  per¬ 
haps,  unwittingly  as  journalism  teachers  and  paper  spon¬ 
sors;  (2)  the  paper  is  an  unwanted  and  unblessed  step¬ 
child  to  some  administrators;  and  (3)  journalism  classes 
become  a  “dumping  ground”  for  boys  and  girls  who 
cannot  meet  the  mquirements  of  the  so-called  respec  table 
English  courses. 

A  West  Virginia  teacher  corroborates  the  first  point. 
She  wrote,  “I  have  returned  to  my  home  town  to  live. 

I  he  superintendent  of  schools  had  some  vacancies  he 
couldn’t  fill  and  prevailed  upon  me  to  help.  I  majored 
in  home  economics  and  minored  in  English  in  college 
and  that  is  what  I  am  teaching,  but  in  addition  I  am  the 
newspaper  sponsor.  My  only  qualification  for  journalism, 
if  it  can  be  considered  that,  w'as  staff  m<‘mbership  on  the 
high  school  paper.  I  can  teach  home  ec  students  the 
right  ingredients  and  methods  to  use  in  producing  a 
tasty,  eye-appealing  dish  but  for  the  life  of  me  I  don’t 
have  the  n-cipe  for  sponsoring  a  good  paper.” 

It  is  the  consensus  of  many  teachers,  especially  “pure” 
English  teachers,  that  newspaper  English  is  different  from 
other  kinds  of  English,  but  this  is  not  exactly  true.  Jour¬ 
nalism  is  English  that  can  be  understood  easily  and  is 
free  of  cliches  and  verbosity.  A  veteran  newspaper  man, 
editor  of  the  news  office  of  a  college  of  education,  says 
he  is  impatient  with  the  popular  notion  that  news  writ¬ 
ing  is  not  considered  “English.”  This  man,  author  of 
three  juvenile  novels,  one  of  which  has  been  selected  as 
a  Junior  Literary  Guild  selection  and  another  as  a  sup¬ 
plementary’  reader  in  junior  high  schools,  maintains  he 
can  observe  no  distinction  between  the  English  he  used 
in  the  novels  and  that  which  he  uses  daily  in  news  and 
feature  stories. 

In  the  questionnaire,  this  query,  “Is  sponsorship  of  the 
newspaf>er  considered  to  be  a  ‘plum’?,”  provoked  much 
reaction  and  showed  that  even  though  some  of  the  teach- 
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ers  do  not  have  adequate  journalism  training,  they  pos¬ 
sess  considerable  ability  to  write  in  a  vituperative  style. 
A  Connecticut  teacher  said,  “I’rn  sure  the  question  is 
facetious.  .  .  .  What  do  you  mean  ‘plum’?  In  addition 
to  my  classes  in  English,  this  stifling  assignment  is  thrust 
upon  me.  My  feelings?  Acrid.”  Eighty-five  percent  said 
the  assignment  is  a  “no-man’s  land”  in  their  schools. 

Numerous  reactions,  the  majority  tinged  with  caustic 
barbs,  were  received  in  answer  to  questions  about  inter¬ 
est  and  support  of  administrators.  A  typical  reply  by  an 
Idaho  teacher  said,  “.  .  .  the  greatest  problem  of  the 
sponsor  is  overcoming  the  apathy  at  administrative  levels 
where  journalism  is  regarded  as  a  frill.” 

Another  comments,  “I  have  the  feeling  that  too  few 
administrators  really  believe  that  journalism  has  a  legiti¬ 
mate  place  in  the  curriculum.  Instead,  they  tend  to  look 
upon  publications  primarily  in  terms  of  public  relations. 
In  such  a  climate,  the  sponsor  becomes  an  administrative 
assistant  without  the  authority  to  plan  an  integrated  pro¬ 
gram.  It  is  ironic  that  administrators  discourage  the  cre¬ 
ative  impulse  to  such  an  extent  that  both  the  instruc¬ 
tional  program  and  public  relations  suffer.” 

A  question  asking  about  the  caliber  of  students  in  jour¬ 
nalism  classes  and  on  pajier  staffs  drew  this  reaction  from 
a  Louisiana  teacher,  “Our  journalism  class  was  estab¬ 
lished  to  increase  the  language  arts  area  of  our  curricu¬ 
lum  as  a  substitute  for  the  fourth  year  of  English.  The 
class  in  journalism  has  become  an  evasion  of  English. 
Students  incapable  of  successfully  completing  senior  Eng¬ 
lish  take  joumalbm  instead  and  as  a  result  become  the 
staff  of  our  paper.  Poor  paper!” 

Some  of  the  specific  problems  emphasized  by  the  spon¬ 
sors  are : 

( 1 )  Running  a  newspaper  as  an  activity  without  bene¬ 
fit  of  journalism  classes; 

(2)  Financial  supjxirt  of  the  pap)er; 

(3)  Too  heavy  a  class  load  for  the  teacher  who  may 
have  other  activity  responsibilities;  and 

(4)  Overemphasis  placed  by  the  administration  upxm 
results  announced  by  agencies  that  rate  students  pub¬ 
lications. 

Student  papers  can  be  printed,  duplicated,  or  a  page 
run  in  a  commercial  paper.  Printed  papers  are  either 
letterpress  or  offset  and  duplicated  are  ditto,  mimeograph 
or  similar  process. 

Principal  steps  in  producing  printed  or  duplicated  pa¬ 
pers  are  gathering  and  writing  news  and  feature  ma¬ 
terial,  composing  headlines,  editing  copy,  reading  proof, 
making  up  the  pages  and  circulating  the  product.  On 
papers  that  use  advertising,  there  is  the  additional  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  selling  space,  laying  out  the  advertisements, 
reading  proof,  collecting  money  and  keeping  books. 

Any  school  newspaper  will  benefit  from  classes  in  jour¬ 
nalism.  The  beginning  class,  of  sophomores  and  juniors, 
can  learn  the  fundamentals  of  reporting  and  news  writ¬ 
ing,  headline  styles,  counting  for  heads,  copy  editing  and 
proof  reading.  The  advanced  class,  composed  of  paper’s 
editors,  business  manager  and  reporters,  can  get,  write 
and  edit  most  of  the  stories,  do  the  headlines  and  page 


makeup,  be  responsible  for  selling,  laying  out  advertising 
space  and  writing  the  copy,  and  keep  business  records. 

The  problem  of  overload  on  teachers  is  either  over¬ 
looked  or  neglected  by  some  principals.  .A  sponsor  in 
Michigan  suggests  the  principal  be  responsible  for  an 
issue  of  the  paper  for  “.  .  .  this  baptism  will  convince 
him  that  his  direction  of  the  instructional  program,  coun¬ 
seling  recalcitrant  students,  meeting  with  the  quarterback 
club  and  counting  milk  tickets  can  be  accomplished  with¬ 
out  perturbing  his  ulcers,  but  putting  out  a  pap>er  can 
best  be  described  as  just  plain  misery.” 

A  major  complaint  of  many  teachers  is  the  credence 
administrators  place  on  ratings  given  their  publications 
by  various  agencies,  some  of  which  are  affiliated  with 
colleges  or  universities.  The  agencies  provide  excellent 
services,  chief  of  which  is  constructive  criticism  of  stu¬ 
dent  publications.  Some  of  them  sponsor  student  jour¬ 
nalism  clubs  and  magazines  of  interest  to  young  jour¬ 
nalists.  The  agencies  ask  their  members  to  send  three 
consecutive  issues  of  a  paper  to  be  evaluated.  They  send 
an  evaluation  to  the  sponsor  and  sometimes  send  “news 
stories’’  about  the  paper's  rating  to  commercial  newspa- 
px*rs  in  the  area.  This  is  the  “beef’  sponsors  have.  The 
“news  story’’  can  create  havoc  in  the  school  and  com¬ 
munity  if  the  rating  is  low  or  a  school's  name  is  not  men¬ 
tioned.  Some  schools  in  the  area  may  not  be  members  of 
the  agency’s  group  and  consequently  are  not  mentioned. 
However,  school  patrons  do  not  know  this  and  ask, 
“What’s  wrong  with  our  school  pajier?’’ 

.A  sponsor  in  a  I’cxas  high  school  who  says  he  expresses 
the  thinking  of  many  newspaper  advisors,  believes  the 
rating  given  the  paper  does  not  necessarily  reflect  the 
quality  of  the  publication.  He  maintains,  “We  sponsors 
know  some  of  our  colleagues  spend  an  inordinate  amount 
of  time  on  the  evaluated  issues  and  even  write  some  of 
the  stories  and  headlines.  Probably  these  faculty  ‘super¬ 
vised’  papers  will  receive  a  higher  rating  than  those  that 
are  entirely  the  work  of  students.  I  presume  it  all  de- 
jjends  upon  one’s  philosophy,  but  as  far  as  I  am  con¬ 
cerned  the  paper  belongs  to  the  students  and  should  be 
written  and  put  together  by  them  with  a  modicum  of 
supervision  by  the  teacher.” 

Recommendations: 

1.  Urge  college  and  high  school  counselors  to  guide 
superior  students  into  journalism  courses.  This  experi¬ 
ence  may  stimulate  capable  young  men  and  women  to 
become  journalism  teachers  and  sponsors  of  publications. 

2.  Urge  colleges  and  universities  to  prepare  more  jour¬ 
nalism  teachers. 

3.  Upgrade  current  high  school  journalism  programs 
and  introduce  courses  in  schools  that  do  not  offer  jour¬ 
nalism. 

4.  Provide  additional  reimbursement  or  reduce  class 
load  of  publication  sponsors. 

5.  Give  the  newspaper  status  and  make  membership 
on  the  staff  an  honor. 

6.  Utilize  the  critical  services  of  the  rating  agencies, 
but  also  ask  professional  journalists,  English  teachers  and 
writers  to  consult  with  students  and  evaluate  the  paper. 
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In  A  POLL  of  some  23  colleges  and  universities  taken  to 
help  determine  whether  the  system  of  so-called  “honors” 
group  penalizes  or  advances  the  candidate  for  college 
admission,  the  Director  of  Admissions  of  Oberlin  College 
answered : 

The  problem  is  one  that  is  beginning  to  plague  both  ad¬ 
missions  officers  and  secondary  school  counselors.  I  hope 
that  the  matter  can  be  resolved,  for  it  would  be  a  tragedy 
for  education  if  the  program  to  challenge  the  gifted  stu¬ 
dent  were  to  fail  simply  because  of  a  grading  system. 

In  recent  years,  many  high  schools  have  adopted  the 
practice  of  segregating  scholastically  the  better  students 
into  “honors”  groups,  sometimes  called  “gifted”  or  “ac¬ 
celerated”  groups.  This  may  be  done  across  the  board  or 
by  subject.  The  purpose  is  to  offer  better  educational 
opportunities  to  the  student  with  exceptional  or  more 
advanced  ability. 

Invitation  to  join  an  honors  group,  however,  may  ac¬ 
tually  be  dangerous  to  the  student.  Since  the  system  in¬ 
volves  competition  for  grades  within  a  selected  group, 
membership  may  result  in  a  “B”  rather  than  the  “A”  of 
the  non-honors  student.  The  non-honors  student’s  admis¬ 
sions  transcript  may,  therefore,  show  an  apparent  supe¬ 
riority  and  result  in  his  admission  to  a  particular  college 
to  the  detriment  and  exclusion  of  the  honors  student. 

Marks  are  still  the  primary  criterion  for  admission  to 
college.  This  is  particularly  so  now  that  the  very  weight 
of  numbers  of  applications  requires  some  form  of  me¬ 
chanical  sorting  out  and  initial  elimination.  Extracur¬ 
ricular  activities,  counselor  recommendations,  geographi¬ 
cal  quotas,  leadership,  temperament,  moral  character  and 
social  adaptability  are  given  varying  degrees  of  impor¬ 
tance.  The  demand  for  intellectual  attainments,  how¬ 
ever,  is  so  pronounced  that  it  is  still  the  predominant 
determinant. 

As  a  result  of  this  emphasis  on  grades,  some  students 
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are  beginning  to  look  askance  at  the  honors  system  and 
to  think  twice  about  accepting  an  invitation  to  join  an 
honors  group.  Unless  the  high  school  student  can  be  as¬ 
sured  that  the  college  of  his  choice  will  take  into  consid¬ 
eration  the  significance  of  his  honors  grouping,  he  will 
be  tempted,  for  the  sake  of  higher  grades,  to  stay  with 
his  more  mediocre  classmates  and  lose  the  intellectual 
companionship  of  the  elevated  group.  Student,  college 
and  society  will  be  the  losers. 

To  resolve  these  doubts  and  uncertainties,  the  follow¬ 
ing  questions  were  posed  to  23  representative  colleges ; 

1.  Does  your  experience  confirm  that  the  “honors” 
group  system  presents  a  serious  problem  for  the 
student?  Do  you  prefer  to  have  students  classified 
in  honors  groups  or  is  your  selection  made  easier 
by  general  “college-prep”  grouping?  Do  you  accept 
the  “B”  honors  student  in  preference  to  the  “A” 
college-prep  student? 

2.  In  considering  candidates,  how  do  you  evaluate 
“honors”  groups  in  high  schools  of  unequal  prestige? 

3.  What  kind  of  description  or  explanation  would  be 
helpful  in  processing  the  record  of  an  “honors” 
student? 

4.  Do  you  believe  that  the  improved  study  habits  and 
increased  intellectual  attainments  of  such  groups  is 
repaid  by  the  recognition  of  the  admissions  boards? 

5.  Do  you  consider  cla,ss  standing  in  admitting  stu¬ 
dents?  Is  the  honors  student  penalized  by  his  posi¬ 
tion  in  the  class  list  which  includes  the  entire  class 
regardless  of  toughness  of  course  or  grading? 

All  23  schools  responded:  Amherst,  Brown,  Bryn  Mawr, 
Columbia,  Connecticut,  Cornell,  Dartmouth,  Harvard, 
Haverford,  Northwestern,  Notre  Dame,  Oberlin,  Ohio 
Wesleyan,  Princeton,  Randolph-Macon,  Reed,  Sarah 
Law'rence,  Smith,  Stanford,  Swarthmore,  Sweet  Briar, 
Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Yale. 

The  answers  fell  into  a  common  pattern.  Virtually  all 
expressed  a  preference  for  the  student  of  exceptional 
intellectual  ability,  although  taking  into  account  extra¬ 
scholastic  activities  and  achievements.  All  were  aware 
of,  and  familiar  with,  the  present  trend  toward  “honors 
grouping”  and  said  they  gave  due  weight  to  its  advan- 
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tages  and  faults  where  the  transcripts  contained  ade¬ 
quate  information.  Without  exception,  they  expressed 
necessity  that  transcripts  be  accompanied  by  informa¬ 
tion  about  the  particular  school’s  system  and  the  fact 
that  the  candidate  was,  or  was  not,  in  the  honors  group. 

A  consistency  of  opinion,  variously  expressed,  ran 
through  all  the  replies.  Radcliffe  definitely  preferred 
students  who  had  been  members  of  honors  courses.  Co¬ 
lumbia,  while  expressing  a  preference  for  grouping  by 
subject  rather  than  across  the  board,  affirmed  that : 

I  am  certainly  always  especially  interested  in  an  honors 
class.  I  know  immediately  that  I  am  dealint;  with  good 
potential  after  all. 

Notre  Dame  pays  preferential  attention  to  the  honors 
group.  Swarthmore  stated: 

^^’e  prefer  to  have  students  take  the  honors  program.  .  .  . 

I  am  sure  that  all  of  the  colleges  realize  that  work  of 
honors  quality  in  high  schools  for  some  students  and  not 
for  others  increases  the  difficulty  of  class  rank  and  grading. 

Smith  College  emphasized  that: 

It  is  incumbent  on  the  official  representing  a  grade  to  a 
college  to  identify  the  nature  of  the  course  itself.  If  we  are 
told  that  a  certain  course  is  an  “honors”  section  of  a  given 
subject,  we  would  be  prepared  for  a  slightly  less  high  grade 
in  that  subject.  ...  If  a  student  receives  let  us  say  a  B  in 
a  given  subject  in  which  she  might  have  achieved  an  A  in 
a  regular  course,  we  should  then  expect  the  B  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  by  a  high  achievement  test  result  in  that  subject. 

Dartmouth  felt  that  any  inequities  should  be  ironed  out 
at  the  source,  that  is  in  the  high  school  marking.  It  be¬ 
lieved  that  “students  in  honors  sections  should  be  given 
high  marks  or,  alternatively,  returned  to  regular  sections 
without  further  ado.”  Nevertheless,  it  admitted  that: 

Wc  always  take  note  of  the  fact  that  an  applicant  is  in  an 
honors  group  or  accelerated  section,  although  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  tell  you  what  “weight”  we  give  it  since  we  do  not 
evaluate  academic  promise  of  students  on  a  mechanical 
basis  or  with  any  arbitrary  formula. 

Sarah  Lawrence  took  the  position  that  if  the  student  is  a 
member  of  an  honors  group: 

We  then  take  into  consideration  the  fact  that  the  student's 
grade  might  be  somewhat  lower  and  also  give  particular 
weight  to  high  grades  gained  in  these  classes. 

Northwestern  believes  “that  the  improved  study  habits 
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and  increased  intellectual  attainments  of  such  a  group 
are  shown  not  only  in  the  College  Board  Tests  but  in  the 
National  Merit  Tests.”  The  concomitant  attitude  was 
one  of  not  penalizing  the  student  for  a  mark  lower  than 
that  of  the  general  class. 

It  is  evident  from  these  quotations  that  inclusion  in  an 
honors  group  is  given  very  considerable  weight  by  admis¬ 
sions  boards.  Being  part  of  such  a  group  is  regarded  as 
e\  idence  of  an  earlier  favorable  evaluation  by  the  high 
school  and  carries  with  it  the  assumption  that  superior 
learning  habits  have  been  inculcated  in  the  student 
candidate. 

Some  decried  a  student’s  refusal  to  accept  an  invita¬ 
tion  to  join  the  honors  group.  Amherst  felt  that: 

^Vhen  students  avoid  honors  classes,  advanced  placement 
classes  or  whatever  you  call  them,  we  have  no  interest  in 
such  students.  We  are  looking  for  students  who  are  willing 
to  take  the  toughest  kind  of  programs  presented  to  them 
because  we  present  a  demanding  program  too. 

Yale  stated  that  it  was  not  impressed  when  an  able  stu¬ 
dent  seems  to  be  taking  less  demanding  work  than  is  ap¬ 
propriate.  Stanford  was  distinctly  dubious  about  able 
students  who  fail  to  take  advantage  of  special  opportuni¬ 
ties.  Connecticut  College  believed  that: 

We  shall  not  know  what  went  on  in  the  mind  of  a  student 
who  did  not  enroll  in  advanced  classes.  The  only  thing 
that  we  can  do  is  to  recognize  the  interest  manifested  by 
students  who  have  gone  into  the  advanced  courses  and  to 
try  to  estimate  the  meaning  of  their  records  with  fairness 
to  them. 

Some  colleges,  on  the  other  hand,  qualified  their  an¬ 
swers  by  indicating  that  there  might  be  good  and  valid 
reasons  for  a  student  not  participating  in  an  honors 
group.  Cornell’s  response  was: 

Often  a  student,  because  of  the  demands  of  an  outside  job 
such  as  student-council  president,  hasn’t  the  time  which 
his  “natural”  group  would  require. 

Uaverford’s  reaction  was: 

.\s  far  as  we  are  concerned,  there  is  no  mark  against  a  stu¬ 
dent  if  he  elects  to  go  on  in  a  regular  group  rather  than 
,  in  the  honors  group.  I  think  another  way  of  stating  this  is 
that  we  are  inclined  to  favor  the  student  who  has  the  inter¬ 
est,  the  energy  and  the  ability  to  go  on  in  the  honors  group, 
but  we  do  not  penalize  people  who  are  not  in  it. 

Oberlin  had  this  additional  comment: 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  not  feel  that  the  student  who 
chooses  to  undertake  the  regular  course  should  be  unduly 
penalized  if  his  reasons  for  making  such  a  choice  arc  valid. 
There  are  many  very  capable  students  who  are  interested 
in  a  variety  of  extracurricular  activities  which  might  not 
be  available  to  them  in  the  accelerated  program  of  study. 

Nevertheless,  the  tenor  of  even  these  remarks  indicates 
that,  in  view  of  the  awareness  by  the  colleges  of  the  ex¬ 
istence  of  an  honors  group  system  and  the  propensity  to 
look  with  favor  upon  students  in  such  groups,  it  is  incum¬ 
bent  upon  high  school  and  student  to  explain  his  non¬ 
participation  in  an  honors  group  when  submitting  high 
school  transcripts. 

It  is  obvious,  too,  that  the  burden  is  on  the  high  school 
to  advise  the  college  of  the  existence  of  an  honors  group 


system,  of  the  fact  that  the  candidate  for  admission  had 
been  placed  in  the  honors  group,  and  the  significance  of 
the  honors  group  in  that  particular  school.  This  places 
a  real  and  proper  responsibility  ujX)n  the  high  school. 
Unless  the  college  is  so  advised,  the  candidate  will  as¬ 
suredly  be  penalized.  In  addition,  unless  its  curriculum, 
methods  and  working  habits  are  known  to  the  admissions 
board,  the  high  school  has  the  added  responsibility  of 
elaborating  upon  the  manner  of  selection  for  the  honors 
group,  the  form  of  instruction,  the  curriculum  and  the 
added  severity  of  grading.  Only  in  that  way  can  the 
college  give  due  weight  to  the  marks  in  the  student’s 
transcript. 

Some  high  schools  provide  this  explanatory  informa¬ 
tion  with  the  school  transcript.  Northwestern  points  out 
that  many  high  schools  use  an  “H”  or  other  designation 
at  the  bottom  of  the  transcript  to  indicate  that  it  is  a 
special  group.  Brown  University  asks  for  “information 
needed  for  the  interpretation  of  the  record,”  has  blocks 
for  checking  whether  class  rank  is  based  upon  “grades 
equally  weighed”  or  “grades  unequally  weighed,”  and  a 
blank  for  listing  honors  work  taken.  Connecticut  calls 
attention  to  the  fact  that  “our  record  form  offers  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  the  school  to  designate  that  the  work  done 
by  a  student  in  a  particular  year  and  in  a  particular 
course  has  been  of  an  advanced  character.”  A  bare  state¬ 
ment  to  that  effect  on  the  blank,  however,  obviously  will 
not  suffice. 

Cornell’s  answer  emphasized  that : 

Colleges  must  know  from  each  school,  how  it  groups,  and 
how  it  grades,  and  what  the  particular  candidate  has  pro¬ 
duced  before  we  can  intelligently  pick  those  who  can  profit 
from  the  education  we  provide.  This  explanation  must  ac¬ 
company  each  transcript  to  be  useful,  (italics  theirs) 

Oberlin  remarked : 

The  main  problem  is  one  of  identification  since  some  high 
schools  are  not  clearly  marking  the  courses  on  the  tran¬ 
script,  nor  do  we  get  any  kind  of  description  or  explanation 
of  the  honors  courses  offered  by  the  secondary  school. 

It  is  clear  from  the  replies,  too,  that  the  colleges  at¬ 
tempt  to  evaluate  the  high  schools  and  simultaneously 
evaluate  the  significance  of  their  honors  courses.  Some 
do  it  on  the  basis  of  pre-acquired  knowledge.  Some  use 
the  Scholastic  Aptitude  tests  and  College  Entrance  Ex¬ 
amination  Boards  as  a  check.  Columbia,  Notre  Dame, 
Ohio  Wesleyan  and  Sweet  Briar  all  made  reference  to 
this  form  of  correlation.  Princeton’s  comment  was  that: 

As  far  as  we  are  concerned,  we  never  compare  directly 
grades  or  class  rank  at  one  school  with  another  ...  we 
do  have  a  system  which  does  allow  us  to  make  the  neces¬ 
sary  adjustment  from  one  school  to  another  on  the  basis 
of  their  different  grading  systems. 

Randolph-Macon  explained: 

.\n  admissions  officer  becomes  familiar  with  the  program 
and  quality  of  work  in  the  various  schools  through  the  ap¬ 
plicants  from  the  schools  and  just  as  it  is  possible  to  eval¬ 
uate  the  records  of  students  from  different  schools,  it  is 
possible  to  evaluate  accelerated  courses. 

Reed  attempts  to  evaluate  the  thorny  problem  of  differ¬ 
ences  in  training  advantages  within  any  high  school  and 
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the  differences  in  the  quality  of  programs  in  the  different 
schools,  keeping  a  file  on  each  high  school  from  which 
students  come.  Vassar  is  “aware  that  an  A  in  school  X 
may  mean  something  quite  different  from  an  A  in  school 
Y"  and  asks  for  full  information  on  “what  the  course 
offers,  wherein  the  honors  system  differs  from  the  regular 
course,  on  what  basis  students  are  selected  for  it,  and  if 
sp)ecial  standards  are  applied  in  grading  students  in  surh 
courses.”  Yale  wrote  that; 

Every  intelligent  admissions  officer  recognizes  variations  in 
the  grading  standards  of  schools.  We  systematically  study 
the  relationships  between  grades  earned  at  Yale  and  sec¬ 
ondary  school  grades  earned  in  several  hundred  high 
schools  with  which  we  are  dealing  regularly. 

Dartmouth  points  up  the  difficulty  of  comparisons  in 
view’  of  the  numbers  of  high  schools  from  which  appli¬ 
cations  are  received. 

The  inquiry  regarding  class  rankings  and  possible  prej¬ 
udice  to  the  honors  student  related  to  the  practice  of 
allocating  points,  so  many  for  an  A,  so  many  for  a  B,  etc. 
on  the  basis  of  which  ranking  in  the  class  is  determined. 
Since  an  A  in  the  regular  grouping  is  easier  to  achieve 
than  an  A  in  an  honors  group,  it  was  feared  that  the  hon¬ 
ors  student  might  be  discriminated  against  if  the  colleges 
give  too  much  initial  weight  to  class  rankings.  The  an¬ 
swers  seem  to  dispel  some  of  this  fear.  Columbia  said 
that  “Class  standing  is  simply  one  more  means  of  identi¬ 
fying  a  student.  It  must  never  be  used  alone.”  Sarah 
Lau  rence  does  not  “take  rank  in  class  so  seriously  that 
a  student  could  possibly  be  p}enalized  by  a  lower  rank 
than  in  an  honors  group.”  Stanford  felt  that  “rank  in 
class  does  not  happen  to  be  a  principal  consideration  in 
admissions.”  Haierford  regards  class  standing  as  “only 
one  of  the  many  factors  that  are  taken  into  account  in 
the  selection  process”  and  feels  that  “admissions  officers 
are  well  aware  of  all  of  the  implications  involved  in 
making  an  evaluation  of  class  standing.”  Others,  such  as 
Sotre  Dame  and  Y’ ale,  however,  gave  more  weight  to  the 
problem.  Notre  Dame  says  that  “Class  rank  is  our  first 
criterion,”  although  qualified  by  other  factors  such  as 
quantity  and  quality  of  courses,  grades  in  those  courses. 
CEEB,  and  counselor  recommendations.  Yale  believes 
that ; 

The  honors  student  is  to  some  extent  penalized  by  his  po¬ 
sition  in  the  class  list,  though  a  number  of  secondary 
schools  have  developed  a  system  of  weighted  averages 
whereby  this  inequity  is  presumably  removed. 

Several  colleges  suggested  assigning  different  weights 
to  “regular”  and  “honors”  grades  as  a  means  of  resolving 
the  issue.  Oberlin  acknowledged  that  “when  no  bonus  is 
given  for  the  honors  class,  a  student’s  standing  can  be 
affected  by  a  lower  grade  than  what  he  might  earn  in  a 
regular  course.”  Its  suggestion  was: 

However,  the  secondary  schools  can  easily  correct  this  by 
assigning  quality  point  values  to  the  different  level  of 
courses.  For  example,  an  honors  course  might  have  a  rat¬ 
ing  of  five  quality  points  whereas  a  regular  course  would 
only  be  rated  at  three.  A  commercial  or  vocational  course 
might  be  assigned  one  quality  point.  Thus,  a  “B”  in  an 
honors  course  would  equate  to  an  “A”  or  higher  in  a  regu¬ 
lar  course  and  the  student’s  class  rank  would  be  unaffected. 


Ohio  Wesleyan  made  the  similar  suggestion  that: 

If  an  additional  point  average  could  be  given  to  subjects 
taken  in  the  “honors”  category,  an  adequate  rank  in  the 
class  could  be  reached.  A  careful  system  of  weighting  must 
be  obtained  to  assure  fairness  in  such  a  system. 

Harvard  agreed  “that  it  is  both  proper  and  desirable  of 
schools  to  make  allowances  for  the  greater  difficulty  of 
such  courses  by  giving  grades  in  them  different  weights 
in  figuring  rank-in-class  or  by  ranking  different  groups 
of  students  separately.” 

In  summary,  the  replies  from  these  23  colleges  and 
uni\ersities  concurred  on  the  rising  seriousness  to  the 
candidate  of  the  honors  grouping.  Nevertheless,  honors 
groupings  are  wanted.  Since  marks  are  the  primary  de¬ 
terminant,  honors  groupings  do  raise  problems  for  the 
colleges  and  the  student,  but  it  is  a  problem  that  the  col¬ 
leges  are  prepared  to  cope  with  in  view  of  the  accom¬ 
panying  greater  intellectual  abilities.  Concomitantly, 
while  failure  to  be  a  part  of  an  honors  group  is  not  in 
itself  penalizing,  the  trend  toward  honors  grouping  places 
something  of  a  burden  upon  the  student  to  explain  non¬ 
inclusion  in  an  honors  group. 

Honors  courses,  however,  are  not  taken  at  face  value. 
Just  as  colleges  must  evaluate  secondary  schools  so  must 
they  evaluate  and  compare  honors  courses,  presumably 
starting  with  the  assumption  that  a  “good”  high  school 
has  develojjed  a  “good”  honors  program.  Varying  meth¬ 
ods  of  comparison  are  employed  but  considerable  reli¬ 
ance  seems  to  be  placed  upon  the  corroboration  of  the 
CEEB  results.  Scholastic  Aptitude  tests  and  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  such  tests  and  prior  school  transcripts  with  the 
subsequent  records  of  the  admitted  candidate. 

Basically,  all  stress  the  obvious.  It  is  impossible  to 
know  whether  a  high  school  uses  an  honors  program,  the 
merits  of  that  program,  the  forms  of  comparative  grad¬ 
ing  and  ranking  unless  the  high  schools  provide  the  col¬ 
leges  with  full  explanations.  That  is  something  that  only 
the  high  schools  can  do. 

“The  ablest,”  as  the  Yale  reply  so  aptly  says,  “will  be 
measured  against  a  far  more  demanding  standard  than 
others.’’  That  is  one  of  the  costs  of  intellectual  achieve¬ 
ment  and  ability.  Nevertheless,  the  secondary  schools  can 
mitigate  that  burden  and  maximize  the  value  of  the  hon¬ 
ors  grouping  by  providing  the  colleges  with  full  explana¬ 
tions  of  their  honors  groupings  and  by  accompanying 
each  transcript  either  with  such  an  explanation  or  a  ref¬ 
erence  to  an  independently  furnished  dissertation.  As 
reiterated  in  virtually  every  response,  the  burden  is  upon 
the  secondary  schools. 

Perhaps,  in  the  last  analysis,  the  issue  is  not  whether 
participation  in  honors  will  aid  the  student  in  gaining 
admission  to  college  but  as  Wellesley  says : 

Any  student  seriously  considering  the  continuation  of  his 
education  in  college  should  view  the  opportunity  to  enter 
honors  courses  as  a  rich  opportunity,  rather  than  a  serious 
problem.  The  ability  of  an  individual  to  profit  from  col¬ 
legiate  education  includes,  among  other  things,  intellectual 
curiosity,  intellectual  capacity,  integrity,  and  maturity. 
Students  who  grasp  the  opportunity  to  enroll  in  honors 
courses  are  more  likely  to  exhibit  these  qualities  than  stu¬ 
dents  who  shy  away  from  them. 
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by  Alan  R .  Krebs 


“Blame  yourself,  not  tlie  stroain,  when  you  fall  in  the 
water,’’  says  an  ancient  Korean  proverb.  It  is  as  true  for 
those  who  should  superintend  the  professional  growth  of 
their  staff  members  as  it  was  when  the  first  Korean  fell 
into  the  water. 

While  professional  growth  by  means  of  workshops,  lec¬ 
tures  and  extension  courses  is  the  recognized  job  of  the 
school  system,  planning  for  professional  growth  through 
reading  seems  to  be,  basically,  an  individual  project.  Why 
is  it  overlooked?  Why  do  teachers  utilize  only  the  formal 
methods  of  training?  During  college  days,  these  individ¬ 
uals  were  forced  to  n*ad;  they,  in  turn,  force  their  stu¬ 
dents  to  read.  It  seems  foolish  to  think  that  professional 
education  should  end  with  a  certificate  or  diploma. 

Why,  then,  do  teachers  not  read?  This  is  the  big  ques¬ 
tion.  There  seem  to  be  various  reasons. 

Informally,  Principal  Saunders  tried  to  activate  a  pro¬ 
gram  for  professional  growth  through  reading.  His  sug¬ 
gestions  were  met  with  many  alibis  and  excuses,  all 
defensive  measures,  to  be  sure.  “I’m  just  too  tired  at  the 
end  of  the  day,”  commented  Mrs.  Varel,  who,  after  37 
years  of  teaching,  was  finding  that  teaching  now  took 
much  more  time  than  formerly.  Young  Don  .McAdams 
was  sure  that  his  “summer  courses  at  Stale  would  take 
care  of  it.”  Mary  Gibson,  who  tended  to  be  somewhat 


Mr.  Krebs  is  administrative  assistant  at  Harrisburg  Junior 
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lazy,  quipped,  “Oh,  yes,  I  plan  to  begin,  tomorrow.”  “I 
don’t  see  how  that  I  can  find  the  time,  with  my  family 
and  all,”  moaned  George  Davis,  “my  wife  is  sick,  my 
mother-in-law  is  living  with  us,  the  kids,  all  five  .  .  .” 
Marty  Perkins,  sincere  and  personality-plus,  answered 
with  a  grin  of  amazement,  “Why,  Mr.  Saunders,  I  guess 
that  I  just  overlooked  the  need.”  The  last  person  had  not 
specified  a  problem  and  gave  no  excuse.  He  had  non- 
deliberately  neglected  the  necessity  for  such  a  program. 
The  principal  surveyed  the  situation  and  suggested  that 
Perkins  stop  at  the  office  after  school. 

Even  though  certification  laws  in  some  states  require 
continued  professional  growth,  many  teachers  do  not 
utilize  such  a  reading  plan.  The  threat  of  a  plateau  on 
the  local  salary  scale  fails  to  motivate  some  teachers. 
Teachers  neglect  their  professional  literature  largely  be¬ 
cause  much  of  it  isn’t  worthwhile.  This  means  that  a 
need  exists  for  a  form  of  market  research  among  educa¬ 
tors.  Decide  what  the  teachers  want  and  need  and  have 
expert  writers  fulfill  this  need.  Qualified  reviewers  of 
published  materials  are  needed.  When  serious  profes¬ 
sional  literature  is  offered,  theory  and  practice  will  be 
“straightly  conjoined.”  This  should  place  material  with 
depth  within  reach  of  all  teachers. 

“Marty!  Glad  that  you  carnet  the  principal  ex¬ 
claimed  as  he  offered  Mr.  Perkins  a  chair.  "I  thought 
that  we  might  discuss  a  plan  for  professional  growth 
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through  readitifi.  /  would  guess  that  all  of  us  don't  read 
as  much  as  we  could  or  should." 

“You  knou',  Mr.  Saunders,  after  talking  to  you,  I  re¬ 
alized  that  I  had  not  taken  advantage  of  this  means. 
However,  I  wonder;  wouldn't  this  be  expensive?  Buying 
all  of  these  professional  magazines?” 

“That  depends  upon  planning.  A  pool  could  be  set  up 
whereby  a  group  of  teachers  split  the  costs  of  the 
subscriptions.  In  small  school  systems,  several  buildings 
might  cooperate.  A  small  fund  could  he  set  up  to  pur¬ 
chase  these  materials.  Many  pamphlets  and  other  ma¬ 
terials  are  free  for  the  asking.  I  might  remind  you,  .Marty, 
that  the  school  board  buys  numerous  reading  materials 
for  the  teachers.  These  are  in  the  library.  Perhaps  they 
should  be  placed  in  another  part  of  the  building." 

“Do  you  think  that  I  should  concentrate  on  subject 
matter  or  education,  {xr  se?”  a^ked  .Mr.  Perkins  zvith  a 
sign  of  inquiry  in  his  eyes. 

“Why,  a  little  of  both,  I  should  think.  You  may  find 
them  equally  helpful,”  returned  the  principal.  *4?  he  said 
this,  he  thought,  “One  cannot  help  but  improve  if  he 
sees  new  ideas  and  keeps  in  touch  ivith  neiv  trends.  Read¬ 
ing  does  improve  the  person's  adequacy  and  growth.  And, 
the  teacher’s  morale  usually  improves  when  his  ideas 
parallel  or  he  uses  those  of  great  educators.” 

“Well,  I’ll  certainly  make  a  start!”  smiled  Perkins. 
“By  the  way,  I  believe  your  idea  of  making  the  profes¬ 
sional  lihiaty  more  accessible  is  a  good  one.” 


The  principal  had  arrived  at  the  start  of  his  program. 
“Perkins  will  be  a  good  promoter  for  the  program,”  he 
sensed  as  he  said,  “Fine,  Marty!  Let  me  know  if  you  have 
any  problems.  .Maybe  we  can  interest  some  of  the  other 
teachers.” 

If  teachers  are  interested  in  professional  growth  and 
not  the  job,  alone,  reading  is  essential.  I'eachers  are  not 
spt'cialists  in  that  they  have  all  the  knowledge  on  one 
subject.  Material,  today,  is  not  as  tempting  as  it  could 
be — few  teachers  want  to  read  dull  material.  Changes 
arc  occurring.  Careful  selection  will  cull  much  trivial  or 
uninteresting  material. 

Professional  reading  toward  professional  growth  is  an 
important  part  of  the  in-service  program.  Any  reading 
improves  our  competence  in  our  work.  Reading  calls  our 
attention  to  what  our  associates  arc  doing.  Schools 
l>enefit  by  shared  ideas.  Good  books  on  subject  matter 
are  reviewed  and  judged.  Controversial  issues  in  educa¬ 
tion  can  be  defined  when  attacked  by  the  public  because 
the  teacher  is  well-infonned.  Professional  libraries  are  set 
up  in  the  schools.  Problems  are  given  practical  solutions 
through  n-ading.  Indi\iduals  who  lag  are  motivated  bv 
the  school  and  otlu-r  teachei-s.  Free  materials  are  utilized. 
Routing  systems  insure  adequate  coverage  of  all  teachers. 

In  education,  nothing  has  been  finished.  Rather,  op¬ 
portunities  increase  for  aggressive,  progressive  and  dem¬ 
ocratic-minded  teachers.  Remember,  if  you  lag  in  pro¬ 
fessional  growth,  “Blame  yourself.  .  . 

V 
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Breakthrough  in 
Chemistry  Teaching 

High  school-college  experiment 
tests  chemical  bond  approach 


Students  in  nine  selected  high 
schools  are  learning  basic  first-year 
chemistry'  by  a  completely  new 
method.  Operating  under  the  name 
“Chemical  Bond  Approach  Project,” 
the  ne\v  course  foresakes  conven¬ 
tional  “cooking  class  chemistry”  that 
deals  with  memorization  of  hundreds 
of  seemingly  unrelated  materials  and 
facts  about  them.  Instead,  atomic 
and  molecular  lx)nds  are  stressed  and 
studied  as  the  most  important  factor 
in  determining  the  chemical  makeuj) 
of  substances. 

Results  of  the  program  in  these 
schools — and  in  two  colleees  and  a 
girls’  secondary  school  also  testing 
the  course — will,  at  the  end  of  the 
testing  period,  write  success  or  fail¬ 
ure  to  over  three  years  of  combined 
effort  by  more  than  20  high  school 
and  college  chemistry  teachers  who 
have  constructed  the  course. 

Most  of  the  800  high  school  stu¬ 
dents  now  learning  beginning  chem¬ 
istry'  by  the  cb.\  method  will  Ije  tak¬ 
ing  more  advanced  chemistry  courses 
next  year.  The  testing  period  will 
continue  until  enough  of  these  stu¬ 
dents  may  be  compared  with  con¬ 
ventionally-taught  classes  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  true  level  of  cba  effectiveness. 

In  explaining  the  aims  of  the 
method,  Laurence  E.  Strong,  profes¬ 
sor  of  chemistry,  Earlham  College, 
Richmond,  Ind.,  and  director  of  the 
project  says,  “Until  now,  the  empha¬ 
sis  in  beginning  chemistry'  has  been 
on  the  factual  material  of  chemistry 
— not  on  what  lies  behind  those  facts. 
No  basis  for  understanding  basic 
ideas  of  chemistry  has  been  given  in 
high  schools. 


By  J.  Randall  Owen,  associate  editor  of 
The  American  City,  New  York  City. 


“The  new  course  will  present  the 
facts  against  a  background  of  ideas. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  tests  will  show 
that  students  can  take  these  ideas 
and  work  out  answers  to  new'  prob¬ 
lems  for  themselves. 

“Students  who  grasp  the  baisic 
idea  that  atoms  are  tied  together  by 
bonds  and  learn  to  recognize  the 
manner  in  w'hich  these  chemical 
bonds  occur,  gain  an  initial  insight 
into  the  possibility  of  predicting  the 
properties  of  yet-to-be-made  com- 
[X)unds.” 

Through  this  procedure.  Dr. 
Strong  believes,  the  student  may  find 
real  intellectual  integrity  in  his  study 
and  can  focus  on  the  more  dramatic 
aspects  of  chemistry. 

The  study,  originally  suggested  by 
Harry'  F.  Lewis,  Institute  for  Paper 
CUiemistry,  Appleton,  Wise.,  had  its 
start  at  an  initial  conference,  held  at 
Reed  College,  Portland,  Ore.  in 
June,  1957.  The  conference  was 
sfxjnsored  by  the  Division  of  Chemi¬ 
cal  Education  of  the  American 
C;hemical  Society  and  financed  by  a 
grant  from  the  Crown-Zellerbach 
Foundation.  Fifteen  high  school 
teachers  and  an  equal  number  of  col¬ 
lege  and  university  teachers  met  to 
discuss  more  effective  w'ays  of  cor¬ 
relating  high  school  and  college 
chemistry  studies. 

This  conference,  directed  by  .Ar¬ 
thur  Scott,  Reed  College  and  Dr. 
Lewis,  proved  so  fruitful  that  a  simi¬ 
lar  meeting  was  called  for  June, 
1958,  at  Ohio  Wesleyan  University, 
this  time  supported  by  the  National 
Science  Foundation. 

The  active  part  of  designing  and 
writing  the  course  began  at  a  confer¬ 
ence  held  last  summer  at  Reed  Col¬ 
lege.  Devoted  to  actual  construction 


of  the  new  course  and  writing  the 
accompanying  text,  this  session  was 
directed  by  Dr.  Strong  and  Arthur 
H.  Livermore,  professor  of  chemistry 
at  Reed  College.  Other  directors  are 
Leallyn  Clapp,  professor  of  chem¬ 
istry',  Brown  University,  Providence, 
R.  L,  H.  A.  Neidig,  professor  of 
chemistry'  at  Lebanon  Valley  Col¬ 
lege,  .'\nnville.  Pa.,  and  M.  Kent 
Wilson,  professor  of  chemistry'  at 
Tufts  University,  Medford,  Mass. 

By  the  time  classes  started  last  Sep¬ 
tember,  the  first  volume  of  the  cba 
trial  edition,  its  supplementary  Labo¬ 
ratory  Manual  and  designs  for  study- 
aids*  were  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
in  the  nine  participating  high  schools. 


Object  of  CBA  experimental  project  .  . . 


\  second  volume  was  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  end  of  the  first  semester  and 
work  is  nearly  complete  on  a  third 
\  olume.  Both  volumes  w-ere  prepared 
by  the  Chemical  Bond  .Approach 


*  Styrofoam  models  for  demonstrating 
chemical  bonds  of  atoms  originally  were 
created  by  R.  T.  Sanderson,  State  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  and  described 
in  his  book,  “Principles  and  Construction 
of  New  Chemistry  Teaching  Aids.”  The 
book  is  available  through  Bureau  of 
Audio-Visual  Instruction,  Extension  Di¬ 
vision,  State  University  of  Iowa. 
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Committee,  a  group  of  nine  high 
school  teachers  and  eight  college 
chemistry  teachers,  with  Dr.  Strong, 
the  ninth  college  representative,  as 
editor  in  chief. 

All  nine  high  school  contributors 
are  conducting  the  test  course  in 
their  respective  beginning  chemistry 
classes.  Participating  schools  and 
teachers  are:  Central  High,  Phoe¬ 
nix.  Ariz. — Arnold  E.  Bereit ;  Chester 
High,  Chester,  Pa. — James  V.  De- 
Rose;  Grant  High,  Portland,  Ore. — 
Robert  J.  Shewbert;  Lawrenceville 
School,  Lawrenceville,  N.  J. — Wen¬ 
dell  H.  Taylor;  Leonia  High,  Leonia, 
N.  J. — Kenneth  E.  Borst;  Los  Ange¬ 


les  High,  Los  .Angeles,  Calif. — Rich¬ 
ard  L.  Miller;  Shortridge  High, 
Indianapolis.  Ind. — Henrietta  A. 
Parker;  Sunset  High,  Beaverton, 
Ore. — Harold  V.  Wik;  University 
High,  Urbana.  Ill. — Paul  H.  M. 
Westmeyer.  The  college  participants 
in  addition  to  Dr.  Strong  are:  Ed¬ 
ward  Fuller — Beloit  College.  Beloit, 
Wise.;  Leallyn  Clapp  (on  leave  to 
work  on  cba  texts) — Brown  Univer¬ 
sity,  Providence,  R.  L;  Eric  Graham 
— Kenyon  College.  Gambler,  Ohio; 
H.  .A.  Beidig — Mt.  Lebanon  Valley 
College,  .Annville,  Pa. ;  Frank  Verho<‘k 
— Ohio  State  Univ.,  Columbus, 
Ohio;  Robert  Fitzgerel- — Ohio  Wes¬ 
leyan  Univ.,  Delaware,  Ohio;  Arthur 
Livermore — Reed  College,  Portland, 
Ore.;  M.  Kent  Wilson — Tufts  Univ., 
Medford,  Mass. 

A  comparison  of  subject  matter  in 
the  Chemical  Bond  Approach  text 
with  that  of  a  standard,  recognized 
textbook  is  perhaps  the  most  practi¬ 
cal  method  for  demonstrating  differ¬ 


ences  between  conventional  and  cba 
studies  of  beginning  chemistry. 

Few  deviations  from  established 
orientation  and  introduction  are  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  opening  chapters  of  the 
new  text.  They,  like  those  of  any  text 
dealing  with  fundamentals  of  an  un¬ 
familiar  subject,  are  devoted  to  gen¬ 
erating  interest,  presenting  basic 
principles  of  the  science  and  to  its 
nomenclature. 

It  is  not  until  Chapter  IV  of  the 
new  text  that  the  basic  theme  of  the 
CBA  course  emerges,  and  following 
a  fairly  short  discussion  of  principles 
and  mechanics  of  chemical  change, 
formulae  and  eejuations,  the  Chemi¬ 


cal  Bond  Approach  is  solidly 
launched  in  Chapter  VI. 

In  the  Chapter  IV  discussion,  the 
significance  of  electronic  configura¬ 
tion  of  the  atom  and  energy  levels  of 
orbitals  of  the  electrons  in  an  atom 
are  stressed.  In  Chapter  VI,  exten¬ 
sions  of  these  principles  lead  to 
graphic  representation  (with  the  use 
of  styrofoam  models)  of  kinds  of  or¬ 
bitals,  how  and  where  they  exist  and 
demonstration  of  their  function  of 
cementing  particles  of  matter  to¬ 
gether  (chemical  bonding)  in  typical 
arrangements,  according  to  the  exact 
nature  of  the  substance. 

Throughout  the  balance  of  the 
course,  these  bonds  and  the  elec¬ 
tronic  configuration  of  specific  atoms 
form  the  framework  upon  which  the 
entire  structure  of  the  study  is  built. 
C^onsiderable  attention  is  given  to 
the  spatial  relation  of  atoms  in  mole¬ 
cules  and  crystals.  This  three-dimen¬ 
sional  view  of  the  structure  of  mate¬ 
rials  is  a  major  emphasis  in  the 


course  and  represents  a  distinct  de¬ 
parture  from  other  courses. 

Volume  II  treats  in  detail  the  cov¬ 
alent  bond,  first  of  the  three  basic 
chemical  bonds  that  form  the  apex 
of  the  Chemical  Bond  Approach  tri¬ 
angular  symbol  (symbol  depicts  the 
three-fold  division  of  all  com- 
fKiunds).  Substances  that  exemplify 
the  covalent  bond  are  characterized 
by  low  boiling  and  melting  temjjera- 
tures,  narrow  range  of  temp>eratures 
at  which  these  substances  exist  as  a 
liquid,  and  their  properties  of  non- 
conduction  of  electricity,  transpar¬ 
ency  and  lack  of  color. 

The  metallic  bond  also  is  discussed 
in  this  volume.  The  second  set  of 
substances,  these  are  characterized  b' 
boiling  points  in  the  order  of  1,000‘ 
C,  opaqueness  (most  of  them  are  sil¬ 
ver  colored)  and  their  ability  to  exist 
as  a  liquid  over  an  extended  range 
of  temperatures. 

Volume  III  introduces  the  third 
point  on  the  triangle — the  ionic 
bond,  characterized  by  high  boiling 
points  and  a  liquid  state  at  tempera¬ 
tures  above  the  order  of  500°  C.  The 
substances  of  this  type  differ  from 
metals  because  they  are  transparent 
and  usually  colorless.  .As  solids  thev 
are  non-conductors  of  electricity, 
whereas  metals  are  conductors. 

Also  included  in  Volume  III  and 
in  the  fourth  and  final  volume  of  the 
CBA  course,  are  discussions  of  the  di¬ 
pole,  acid  theories,  water  as  a  sol¬ 
vent,  as  an  acid  and  base,  and  finally 
a  study  of  the  organic  groups  of  sub¬ 
stances. 

.A  mid-winter  conference,  attended 
by  contributors  who  have  been  teach¬ 
ing  their  high  school  classes  by  the 
CBA  method,  revealed  almost  univer¬ 
sal  enthusiasm  about  its  effectiveness 
so  far.  Several  suggestions  for  dele¬ 
tion  or  expansion  of  certain  sections, 
rearrangement  of  study  sequence  or 
experimental  laboratory  work  were 
voiced,  but  all  are  convinced  that 
initial  objectives  are  being  achieved. 

The  better  students  are  showing  en¬ 
couraging  interest  and  aptitude  and 
are  progressing  splendidly,  according 
to  all  who  were  present.  The  slower 
students  are  having  a  difficult  time 
with  the  Chemical  Bond  Approach 
— but  that  is  par  for  any  chemistry 
course,  the  Committee  concluded. 


.  .  .  is  to  teach  high  school  chemistry  students  to  think  like  chemists. 
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by  Richard  A .  Dershimer 

One  of  the  arguments  against  increased  state  support 
of  public  education  is  that  the  controlling  agents  are  too 
removed  to  respond  readily  to  needed  improvements. 
Delaware,  whose  public  schools  are  the  most  highly  state 
supported  if  not  the  most  highly  directed,  is  about  to 
become  an  interesting  test  case  of  this  verv'  question. 

The  Delaware  School  Study  Council,  a  research  or¬ 
ganization  whose  35  member  school  systems  represent 
appro.ximatcly  75  p>ercent  of  the  professional  educators 
of  the  state,  has  contracted  with  Paul  Mort  to  study  the 
financing  of  the  public  schools  in  the  state.  The  study 
will  test  the  effectiveness  of  the  present  system  so  that 
improvements  can  be  recommended.  The  rising  costs  of 
education  caused  by  the  expansion  of  both  enrollments 
and  educational  ser\  ices  already  have  led  the  state  leg¬ 
islature  to  attempt  to  revise  the  way  the  schools  are 
financed.  Educators,  interested  laymen  and  elected  state 


Dr.  Dershimer  is  executive  secretary  of  the  Delaware  School 
Study  Council. 


officials  all  are  looking  for  guidelines  to  a  better  method 
of  finance. 

In  some  ways  Delaware  might  be  considered  too  small 
for  an  adequate  test  of  a  centralized  state  school  system. 

It  has  only  460,000  population.  Several  cities  on  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Atlantic  coast  have  more  students  than  that  enrolled 
in  their  schools.  But  the  three  counties  in  Delaware  re¬ 
veal  a  range  of  differences  that  parallel  the  character¬ 
istics  of  the  neighboring  states.  New  Castle  County,  in 
the  north,  surrounding  the  only  large  city  in  the  state. 
Wilmington,  is  largely  suburban  and  industrial.  Not  only 
can  New  Castle  claim  roughly  two-thirds  of  the  state's 
population  but  it  ranks  among  the  top  five  of  the  most 
rapidly  growing  counties  in  the  United  States.  Further¬ 
more,  it  competes  favorably  with  any  area  in  the  country 
in  per  capita  wealth  and  number  of  Ph.D.’s  per  thousand 
population. 

The  two  southern  counties,  by  comparison,  are  more 
rural  in  economy  and  in  a  way  of  life.  The  school  segre¬ 
gation  issue  has  shown,  if  nothing  else,  that  Kent  and 
Sussex  counties  are  more  oriented  toward  the  South. 

The  state-controlled  school  system 

Delaware  leads  the  nation  in  the  amount  of  support 
appropriated  by  the  state  government  for  the  mainte¬ 
nance  and  operation  of  the  public  schools;  approximately 
88  percent  of  the  total  1957-58  operating  budget  for  all 
systems  came  from  state  sources.  In  addition,  the  state 
paid  60  percent  of  all  capital  improvements  after  the 
local  tax  payers,  through  referenda,  approved  of  the 
bond  issues.  At  the  present  time  the  citizens  of  only  half 
of  the  94  school  systems  of  the  state,  also  through  refer¬ 
enda,  have  authorized  supplemental  budgets  from  local 
tax  sources. 

The  state  distributes  its  funds  based  on  a  unit  allot¬ 
ment  of  one  for  each  20  students  for  secondary  schools 
and  one  for  each  25  pupils  per  elementary’  schools.  Most 
schools  increase  the  teacher-pupil  ratio,  however,  so  that 
administrators,  super\isors  and  special  teachers  can  be 
hired  from  state  funds.  In  addition,  the  state  pays  the 
salaries  of  all  the  serv’ice  personnel  and  adds  $650  per 
unit  for  ojjerations  and  $100  per  unit  for  capital  outlay. 

Problems  of  the  present  system 

Since  the  present  state-supported  program  was  initi¬ 
ated  in  1921,  Delaware,  like  the  nation  as  a  whole,  has 
increased  its  governmental  ser\ices  tremendously.  All 
these  activities,  ranging  from  highways,  health  and  wel¬ 
fare  to  insect  and  mosquito  control  and  including  educa¬ 
tion,  have  become  more  expensive.  In  addition,  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  therefore  the  cost  for  these  services  has 
been  shifted  to  a  great  extent  from  the  local  and  county 
levels  to  the  state  government.  As  a  result  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  has  had  to  carry  a  disproportionately  high  bur¬ 
den  which  has,  in  turn,  strained  the  financial  resources 
made  available.  Prior  to  the  current  year  the  state  gov¬ 
ernment  had  not  had  sufficient  revenues  from  normal 
sources  to  cover  current  expenditures.  Delaware  now 
ranks  first  in  the  nation  in  state  debt  with  $336.81  per 
capita;  the  median  state  figure  is  $52.24. 
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This  financial  dilemma  has  created  an  economy  orien¬ 
tation  among  the  state  legislators.  Because  educational 
appropriations  are  almost  50  percent  of  the  total  budget, 
schools  are  a  tempting  target  when  appropriations  must 
be  cut.  For  example;  The  original  appropriations  bill  in 
the  House  of  Representatives  for  the  fiscal  year  1959-60 
did  not  provide  for  additional  staff  positions  for  this 
school  year  even  though  increas«'d  enrollments  in  some 
systems  showed  the  need  for  eight  to  ten  additional 
teachers.  Furthermore,  the  number  of  super\isors  and 
administrators  in  the  State  Department  of  Public  In¬ 
struction  and  in  the  Wilmington  School  System  was  re¬ 
duced  by  roughly  50  percent.  Fortunately,  most  of  the 
funds  in  the  bill  were  restored. 

School  administrators  are  being  forced  to  spend  an 
increasing  amount  of  time  on  legislative  matters,  time 
which  many  of  them  believe  could  be  spent  more  profit¬ 
ably  in  their  schools  and  with  the  electorate  of  their  own 
school  districts.  Many  others  believe  that  too  many  edu¬ 
cational  p)olicy  decisions  are  being  made,  either  directly 
or  inferentially,  in  the  state  legislature  instead  of  by  the 
local  boards  of  education.  Delaware  lives  constantly  with 
the  old  problem  of  state  support  versus  local  control. 
Inequities  growing 

State  supjxirt  has  not  b«'en  able  to  eliminate  financial 
inequities  either.  E^ch  year  sees  an  increa.se  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  systems  supplementing  the  state  appropriations 
through  local  taxation.  The  southern  county  schools  are 
having  difficulty  keeping  pace  with  those  in  New  Castle 
County.  Some  northern  systems  now  supplement  the 
maximum  step  on  the  state  salary  schedule  by  $1,500  or 
more.  The  median  professional  salary’  of  educators  in  the 
two  lower  counties  is  $5,000  $5,499  whereas  the  median 
in  New  Castle  County  is  $6,000-$6,499.  The  average  per- 
pupil  assessed  valuation  of  the  19  school  districts  in  New 
Castle  County  which  raised  additional  local  funds  in 
1958,  however,  was  approximately  $26,500  as  compared 
to  only  $12,250  for  19  comparable  Sussex  County  ss's- 
tems  and  $8..500  for  seven  comparable  Kent  County  sys¬ 
tems.  NVith  the  economic  picture  of  New  Castle  County 
looking  brighter  each  year  the  disparity  in  the  tax  base 
among  the  thme  counties  threatens  to  increase. 

The  inability  of  some  of  the  southern  schools  to  pay 
adequate  salaries  to  hold  their  better  teachers  alreadv 
has  led  to  several  futile  attempts  to  curb  supplemental 
budgets.  At  the  1959  sprin?  meetintr  of  the  Delaware  State 
School  Boards  Association  one  delegation  introduced  a 
resolution  which  would  recommend  that  the  legislature 
prohibit  any  system  from  paying  a  teacher  more  than 
$500  above  the  state  salary  schedule.  .-Mthough  the  reso¬ 
lution  was  defeated,  a  similar  bill  was  intr<Hh:red  in  the 
Senate.  Some  school  boards  and  superintendents  have 
attempted  to  reduce  the  certification  requirements  claim¬ 
ing  that  they  can  no  longer  hire  fully-qualified  teachers 
on  the  state  salary  schedule. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  laymen  and  educators  in 
New  Castle  County  believe  that  their  schools  are  tied 
down  because  of  the  inequity  in  the  tax  base  among  the 
three  counties.  They  point  out  that  approximately  90 


percent  of  the  state’s  revenues  are  raised  in  New  Castle 
County.  If  each  county  could  be  made  responsible  for 
supporting  its  own  schools,  they  claim,  the  northern  sys¬ 
tems  then  would  have  the  financial  resources  to  develop 
into  some  of  the  best  in  the  United  States. 

Study  desired  by  administrators 

In  the  fall  of  1958,  when  the  Delaware  School  Study 
Council  sought  out  from  the  administrators  of  the  mem¬ 
ber  systems  those  problems  needing  research  or  study,  the 
question  of  school  finance  was  a  unanimous  choice.  Al¬ 
though  a  steering  committee  was  organized,  composed  of 
the  assistant  state  superintendent  in  charge  of  business 
affairs  and  five  superintendents  of  local  systems,  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  the  problem  was  so  complex  that 
an  outside  team  of  experienced  financial  consultants  was 
needed.  It  was  then  that  Dr.  Mort  was  brought  in  to 
direct  the  study. 

The  survey,  expected  to  be  completed  by  the  fall  of 
1960,  is  concerned  with  much  more  than  the  dollar  and 
cents  problems  of  education.  Basically,  Dr.  Mort  is  ex¬ 
amining  the  present  system  of  raising  and  distributing 
the  funds  available  through  state  sources  to  determine 
its  effect  on  the  end  product — the  quality  of  instniction 
in  the  classroom.  Or  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Mort  he  w’ants 
to  examine  what  “warping  effects,  if  any,”  the  present 
ss’stem  has  on  the  type  of  education  provided  in  Dela¬ 
ware.  To  do  this  he  is  attempting  a  quality  evaluation 
of  certain  aspects  of  the  educational  program  in  all  of 
the  schools. 

The  potential  side  effects  of  the  study  also  are  impor¬ 
tant.  .Already  many  superintendents  have  realized  that, 
by  gathering  data  about  their  respective  systems  for  the 
study,  they  are  learning  much  which  they  may  not  have 
learned  otherwise.  For  example,  some  superintendents 
may  have  been  unaware  of  imbalances  produced  in  their 
staff  from  years  of  unconscious  selection  of  similar  teach¬ 
ers.  Or  other  administrators  may  not  have  been  aw’are  of 
the  disproportionate  amount  of  funds  they  were  expend¬ 
ing  for  textbooks  over  all  other  types  of  educational  ma¬ 
terials.  The  sursey  potentially  is  an  important  in-service 
training  device  for  administrators. 

Finally,  the  study  has  equally  significant  implications 
for  the  processes  of  effecting  changes  in  the  present  or¬ 
ganization  and  administration  of  the  public  schools  in 
Delaware.  Making  changes  on  a  local  level,  through  a 
local  board  of  education  which  has  almost  total  respon¬ 
sibility  for  the  school  system  involved  is  one  thing;  trying 
to  bring  about  improvements  in  an  entire  state  system  is 
quite  another.  Through  meetings  of  the  chief  school  offi¬ 
cers  with  the  study  staff  there  can  emerge  a  crystalliza¬ 
tion  of  issues  with  priorities  assigned  for  a  program  of 
action. 

Delaware  w  ill  bear  watching  during  the  next  few  years 
to  see  what  fc»rces  must  be  set  in  motion  if  a  financial 
plan,  which  has  been  operating  for  38  years,  is  to  be 
changed.  Perhaps  the  key  question  in  any  future  pro¬ 
gram  of  action  is  whether  the  school  administrators  can 
effectively  organize  themselves  to  provide  the  leadership 
citizen  groups  expect  and  will  need. 
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How  to  shop 
for  flooring 
materials 


School  officials,  long  in  the  dark  over  ultimate  com¬ 
parative  costs  of  various  kinds  of  flooring,  may  now  have 
some  objective  evidence  for  decisions  about  what  kind  of 
floor  material  to  consider. 

The  evidence  may  be  useful  in  presenting  to  taxpayers 
the  advantages  of  materials  that  appear  more  expensive 
initially,  but  are  actually  cheaper  on  a  long-term  eco¬ 
nomic  basis  because  of  lower  maintenance  and  replace¬ 
ment  costs. 

In  an  e.xhaustive  study  of  flooring  and  maintenance 
costs  in  some  29  school  buildings  in  \V^ashington,  D.C., 
Clayford  T.  Grimm,  a  W ashington  professional  engineer, 
based  his  conclusions  on  six  factors:  value  of  money; 
price  increases;  initial  cost;  maintenance  cost;  replace¬ 
ment  cost,  and  speed  of  construction. /These; -costs  and 
frequencies,  computed  for  an  estimated  oO-year  life  of  a 
school  building,  were  determined  and  converted  to  pres¬ 
ent  values. 

Initial  costs  of  3  types  of  floor  finishes  were  computed 
using  the  1958  national  average,  including  labor,  ma¬ 
terials,  overhead  and  profits  (but  without  allowance  for 
variations  that  might  be  introduced  with  color,  quality, 
quantity  and  location). 

Table  I 


Cost  Range  per 

Material  Square  foot  of  Floor  area 

.\sphalt  .  $0.33  to  $0.65 

V'inyl  Tile .  0.41  to  2.10 

'I'errazzo  .  0.85  to  3.00 


Using  the  data  presented  in  Table  I  and  a  mathemat¬ 
ical  equation  for  determining  replacement  costs,  Mr. 
Grimm  computes  the  present  value  of  the  ultimate  re¬ 
placement  costs  for  asphalt  tile  at  $0.08  per  square 
foot;  for  vinyl  tile,  $0.14  per  square  foot;  for  terrazzo, 
$0.05  per  square  foot. 

To  determine  maintenance  costs,  an  equation  was 
used  that  included  sweeping,  wet  and  dry  mopping, 
scrubbing,  waxing  and  buffing.  With  the  data  from 
'I'able  I — and  assuming  a  school  year  of  35  weeks — the 
annual  maintenance  costs  per  square  foot  of  floor  area 


were  computed  at  $0,875  for  terrazzo;  $1.40  for  asphalt 
tile  and  $1,085  for  vinyl  tile. 

5Vith  these  data,  the  following  table  presents  the  actual 
conditions  in  the  Washington  schools  sur\'eyed,  with 
conclusions  as  to  cost  (last  figures)  of  each  type  of 
flooring  material,  on  an  average  weekly  replacement 
basis: 


Table 

II 

Terrazzo 

Asphalt 

Tile 

Vinxl 

Tile 

Number  of  schools  sur\eyed 

27 

26 

25 

Total  floor  areas  (square  feet) 

60,900 

47,400 

51,000 

.Average  age  of  floors,  years  .  . 
.Average  percent  of  floor  re- 

28 

10 

3.65 

placed  . 

.8 

1.6 

.6 

.Average  age  (years)  time  of 

replacement . 

13 

4 

1.3 

-Average  weekly  replacement 
cost  (dollars  per  square 

foot) . 025  .040  .031 

On  the  basis  of  these  figures,  Mr.  Grimm  concluded 
that  maintenance  costs  represent  the  greatest  portion  of 
the  total  ultimate  cost  of  floors.  If  the  selection  of  the 
right  floor  material  for  schools  reduces  the  annual  main¬ 
tenance  costs  by  only  $0.05  per  square  foot,  the  present 
value  of  the  savings  would  permit  an  increase  in  initial 
expenditure  of  $2.00  a  square  foot. 

Table  III  summarizes  the  costs  computed  in  this  proc¬ 
ess  for  the  5Vashington  schools  sur\eyed: 


Tabic  III 

Present  value  of  ultimate  costs 
per  square  foot  of  floor  area 


Terrazzo 

Asphalt 

Tile 

Vinyl 

Tile 

Initial  cost . 

$  1.45 

$  ..50 

$  .75 

Maintenance  cost . 

35.30 

56.48 

43.77 

Replacement  costs . 

.05 

.08 

.14 

Ixss,  speed  erection  credit 

— 

.20 

.20 

Total  . 

36.80 

56.86 

44.46 

Relative  ultimate  cost  .... 

100 

154 

121 
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OVERVIEW 


from  NOR-LAK 


OV.23S 


refrigeration  for 


every  need/‘ FINE -LINE”  in  every  way! 


NORLAKE  FREEZERS- 

Walk-ins  and  Reach-in 
uprights.  Also  upright 
refrigerator-freezer  com¬ 
binations.  Compact  5X 
self-contained  freezer 
unit  ideal  for  commer¬ 
cial  and  laboratory  use. 
All  freezers  Fine-Line 
styled. 


SD-58  Slidint  Door 
Beveri(e  Cooler 


NOR-LAKE  WALK-IN 
AND  BEVERAGE  COOLERS 
— A  complete  line  with  Fine-Line 
styling.  “Snap-to-Assemble”  steel 
or  wood-cased  walk-ins  available 
in  any  size  or  height — at  no  extra 
cost!  Forty-three  beverage  and 
reach-in  cooler  models.  Fine-Line 
SD-58  Sliding  Door  Beverage 
Cooler  features  huge  capacity, 
lift-out  .stainless  steel  doors,  wet 
or  dry  cooling. 


NOR  LAKE  REFRIGERATORS 
— Twelve  new  Reach- 
ins  with  display  window- 
doors  available.  Also 
combination  freezer- 
refrigerators.  Compact 
R-5  Reach-in  is  fitting 
Fine-Line  companion  to 
5X  freezer.  Versatile 
biological  and  Dairy 
Mix  cabinets  are  other 
big  capacity,  self-con¬ 
tained  units. 


NOR-LAKE’S  FINE-LINE  IS  A  FULL  LINE!  ALL  MODELS  AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY.  IN  STAINLESS  STEEL  IF  DESIRED. 


m  1 

[1»T  1 

I 

[i 

1  A 

For  FREE  illustrated  Infor¬ 
mation  on  Nor-Lahe’s  full 
Fine-Line,  write  today. 


f 


NOR-LAKE,  Inc. 

Second  &  F.lm,  Hudson,  Wis.,  Dept.  305 

Please  rush  FREE  illustrated  information  on  Q 
□  Reach-in  Refrigerators  □  Freezers  □  Other  — 


Coolers 


Name. 


Addre-ss 


April,  1960 


City 


State. 
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Get  floors  gleaming  clean 


OV-236 


cut  maintenance  costs  up  to  35% 


World's  fastest, 
most  efficient 
floor  cleaning  team! 


Time  and  labor-saving  maintenance 
systems, with  “SCOTCH-BRITE"  Brand 
Floor  Maintenance  Pads,  offer  you 
more  speed,  greater  cleaning  ease, 
and  outstanding  cleaning  efficiency 
on  any  type  of  floor. 

“SCOTCH-BRITE"  Pads -the  first 
non-woven  Nylon  abrasive  web  mate¬ 
rial  for  floor  maintenance -won’t  rust; 
won’t  throw  water  or  soap  suds;  can 
be  rinsed  in  clear  water, dried  quickly, 
and  reused.  It  is  the  only  line  to  meet 
all  your  floor  maintenance  require¬ 
ments: 


SCOTCH-BRITE”  Brand  Stripping  Pad 
'SCOTCH-BRITE”  Brand  ScrubbingPad 
'SCOTCH-BRITE”  Brand  Polishing  Pad 
'WETORDRY-FABRICUT”  Discs 
'3M”  Brand  Driving  Pad 


ASK  FOR  FREE  DEMONSTRATION: 
We’ll  be  glad  to  show  you  how  the 
3M  System,  with  "SCOTCH-BRITE’’ 
Brand  Pads  can  give  you  better  re¬ 
sults  at  greatly  reduced  cost.  Just 
clip  and  mail  the  coupon. 


This  beautiful  cafeteria  formerly  required  16  man-hours  to 
strip  its  white  vinyl  floor.  Now  it’s  done  in  6  hours  with  the 
3M  System  and  ‘‘SCOTCH-BRITE’’  Brand  Stripping,  Scrub¬ 
bing  and  Polishing  Pads.  Results  are  more  satisfactory  too. 

Similar  savings  are  experienced  in  other  parts  of  this 
modern  Administration  and  Research  Center  building.  In 
office  areas  for  example;  stripping  and  cleaning  10,000  sq. 
ft.  of  tile  formerly  required  3  men  and  3  nights.  It’s  now 
done  by  2  men  in  2  nights-including  moving  furniture,  re¬ 
waxing  and  buffing. 

Throughout  the  building’s  184,000  sq.  ft.  of  flooring-on 
five  different  types  of  tile-the  Maintenance  Supervisor 
estimates  his  19-man  crew  saves  more  than  40%  on  strip¬ 
ping  time  alone.  Wouldn’t  you  like  to  cut  your  maintenance 
costs  as  much? 

SCOTCH-BRITE 

BRAND 

FLOOR  MAINTENANCE  PADS 


MINNESOTA  MINING  &  MFG.  CO. 
900  Bush  Ave.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn. 


Send  your  demonstration  team  around  to 
show  me  how  the  new  Brush  Conversion 
Package  converts  my  floor  machines  to 
drive  “SCOTCH-BRITE"  Maintenance 
Pads  and  cut  my  floor  care  costs. 


NAME. 


FIRM. 


ADDRESS. 


NEW 

FROM 

3M 


CO.,  «T.  PAUL  6.  M'MN.  ««  PAKn  AWf  .  NEW  VO*B  1«.  CANADA)  LOHDOM.  0«TAA« 

...WHill  (ISIXICM  IS  THI  KIT  TO  tOMOKOW' 


-ZONE 


-STATE- 
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OV-236 


NEW  BRUSH 
CONVERSION 
PACKAGE 

Quickly  converts  floor 
machine  brushes  to  drive 
“SCOTCH-BRITE”  Brand 
Floor  Maintenance  Pads 

Now,  get  this  complete  conversion 
package  that  adapts  all  your  floor 
machines  to  the  fastest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  floor  maintenance  method. 
Each  Brush  Conversion  Kit  contains: 

1.  Assortment  of  10  “SCOTCH- 
BRITE”  Pads  (of  a  single  diameter)  3 
Stripping  Pads,  5  Scrubbing  Pads,  2 
Polishing  Pads. 

2.  One  5-oz.  tube  of  3M  Feathering 
Disc  Adhesive. 

3.  Complete  illustrated  instructions 
for  converting  your  brushes. 

4.  New  time  and  labor-saving  main¬ 
tenance  systems  sheet. 

It’s  as  easy  as  A-B-C  to  use  “SCOTCH- 
BRITE”  Floor  Maintenance  Pads  on 
your  present  machine. 

A.  Place  floor 
brush  bristles  up. 

Apply  3M  Feather¬ 
ing  Disc  Adhesive 
to  bristles.  Start 
>/4-inch  in  from 
edge,  work  toward  center  leaving  about 
2  irKhes  between  beads  of  adhesive. 

B.  Immediately 
place  a  "SCOTCH- 
BRITE"  Stripping 
Pad  on  the  brush 
face.  If  necessary 
trim  pad  to  fit 
brush.  Turn  brush  over  and  let  it  stand 
for  at  least  10  minutes  with  the  brush 
weight  on  pad. 

C.  Your  floor  ma¬ 
chine  brush  with 
a  Stripping  Pad 
adherred  to  it  is 
now  ready  to  drive 
another  "SCOTCH- 
BRITE"  Stripping,  Scrubbing  or  Polish¬ 
ing  Pad.  for  more  beautiful  floor  main¬ 
tenance  at  less  cost. 

Save  Time!  Save  Labor! 

Save  Maintenance  Dollars  with 

"SCOTCH-BRITE” 

BRAND 

Floor  Maintenance  Pads 
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**SCOTCN-llllTf  **,  AND  AWt  WISISTIKIO 

TBAOIMABIS  OF  >«  CO.*  ST.  PAUL  «.  MINN.  ISPORTt 
•  t  RANK  AVf..  Nf«  TOWN  U.  CANADA;  LONOKXI  ONT. 


WHY  DON’T 
THEY  ...  i 

Ill'll'  nil-  otidilional  \u;^'^i'<>liiin\,  miiih' 
ivild  and  othrrt  wildly  practical,  for 
tools  for  education.  Have  you  any 
to  add? 

•  Encourage  toy  manufacturers  to 
turn  out  sample  scientiBc  equipment 
made  of  plastics. 

•  Combine  viewing  screen  and  pan¬ 
tograph  pen  built  into  each  student’s  i 
desk  for  presentation  of  visual,  stu-  | 
dent-copying  art,  drawing  practice,  j 
and  taking  automatic  self-correcting 
exams. 


•  Let  students  a.ssemble  their  own 
individual  study  spaces  from  com- 

]  |K)nents  checked  out  from  central 
j  supply. 

•  Make  miniature  stations  on  5  or  6 
frequencies  to  broadcast  language 

1  courses  throughout  the  school,  so  a 
pupil  can  tune  in  at  any  time  any¬ 
where  with  a  small  jxtcket  set. 

•  Have  “picture  walls”  in  classroom 
j  recesses  behind  picture  windows  in 
I  interior  walls  with  screen  at  back  for 
I  showing  slides  of  topical  material. 

•  Invent  an  inexpensive  tape  play¬ 
back  machine  for  pupil  homework  in 
foreign  languages.  Or  an  inexpensive 
desk  duplicator  for  records  that  stu- 

^  dents  could  take  home  and  play  back 
j  on  their  own  victrolas. 

•  Use  light,  sharply  directional  mike 
I  and  earphone  combinations  at  each 
1  desk  for  listening  or  oral  practice. 
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CENTRALIZE 

your  food  preparation 

and  SAVE  MONEY 


tvith- 


Vmuum  Insulated 
Carrier- Dispensers 


1 


•  Greatest  Durability 
•  Highest  Permanent 

Thermal  Efficiency 
•  Unequaled  Sanitation 


ANY  HOT  OR  COID 
BEVERAGE  EXCEPT  MILK 


AU  BEVERAGES 
INCIUOING  MILK 


Eliminate  Costly  Duplication  Of  Equip¬ 
ment,  Labor  And  Space  By  Adopting  The 
"AerVoiD-Central  Kitchen  System" 

Serve  Food  or  Beverages  piping  Hot 
or  refreshingly  Cold  to  any  num^r  of 
people,  at  any  number  of  locations,  any 
distance,  with  Portable  “AerVoiDs”  — 
Their  permanently  eflRcient  VACUUM- 
INSULATION  does  not  settle,  shrink 
or  deteriorate.  It  provides  a  positive 
“Safeguard”  against  insanitary  leak¬ 
age,  because  it  re¬ 
quires  Air-Tight 
Construction  of 
the  Greatest  Dur¬ 
ability  —  Specify 
“AerVoiD”  to  be 
Sure! 

•  High«st  In  Quality 

•  LewRst  In  Cost 
Writ*  for  FREE  Literature  Kit  OV-23 

Vacuum  Can  Co. 

1 9S.  Hoyne  Ave.,  Chicago  1 2,  III.,  U.S.A. 
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why  don^t  they  •  •  •  (continued) 


reading  aloud,  public  speaking,  for- 
«‘i‘j:n  languages,  remedial  work. 


Awntus 
C^CUrtK 
>  «UT«. 
MicseFict* 
VbtUt 


•  Ha\  e  microfilm  readers  and  listen¬ 
ing  stations  ever\where  with  dial 
system  control  to  a  central  materials 
renter. 


•  Have  windows  sensitive  to  direct 
sun  rays,  so  that  when  rays  hit  win¬ 
dow  surface  it  becomes  translucent; 
when  rays  don’t  hit  surface,  window 
is  transparent. 

•  Have  an  automatic  language 
translator  for  any  language  in  the 
world. 

•  Stop  using  solid  and  H-shap<'d 
structural  members  and  use  hollow 
beams  and  columns  instead  which 
can  convey  heating  and  cooling  air. 

•  Have  luminescent  walls,  possibly 


of  air,  to  permit  interchange  and 
control  of  acoustics  as  well  as  light. 

•  Use  economical  and  light-trans¬ 
parent,  translucent  or  opaque  plastic 
walls  for  every  exterior  condition  in 
schools. 
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This  phetocraph,  taken  with 
britht  sunlifht  an  the  window, 
demonstrates  the  complete 
absence  of  (lare,  the  uniform 
lichting  afforded  by  Temlite 

Loomwood  Shades.  Better  ven¬ 

tilation,  too,  even  when  shades 
are  completely  down.  Temlite 
Loomwood's  beveled  splints 
allow  free  passage  of  air 
through  the  entire  shade  area. 
Incoming  air  is  deflected 
toward  the  ceiling  creating  a 
continuous  flow  of  fresh  air 
without  drafts  ...  an  overall 
type  of  ventilation  medical 
authorities  prefer. 

BEHER  LIGHT 


WOVEN  WOOD  SHADES 

givws  you 

PERFECT  WORKING  LIGHT 

for  the  schoolroom  plus 

PERFECT  VENTILATION 

Protect  your  school  children  and  spruce  up  the  class¬ 
room  with  beautiful,  economical  Temlite  Loomwood 


Beveled  splints 
block  direct  sun¬ 
light  and  direct 
diffused  light 
toward  the  ceil¬ 
ing.  Glare-free 
light  is  reflected 
farther  back 
into  room. 


BEHER  VENTILATION 


Incoming  air  is 
directed  upward, 
miles  with  the 
inside  air  and 
provides  ample 
and  continuous 
change  of  draft- 
frea  air. 


woven  wood  shades. 

Temlite  Loomwood  Shades  help  create  the  perfect 
atmosphere  for  study  and  concentration.  With  them 
there  is  52%  less  loss  of  light  from  rows  by  the 
window  to  inner  desk  rows  than  with  double  cloth 
shades — 40%  less  than  with  Venetian  blinds.  And 
maintenance  cost  is  reduced  substantially,  too. 

The  absence  of  glare  is  remarkable  .  .  .  the  entire 
room  becomes  bathed  in  soft,  diffused  light — yet 
you  do  not  see  through  the  shade.  Choose  durable, 
long-lasting  (we  know  of  Temlite  shades  that  have 
been  in  continuous  use  for  over  40  years)  Temlite 
Loomwood  shades  in  bright  decorator  colors  to  add 
cheer  to  an  otherwise  institutional  room. 

WRITE  FOR  FULL  DETAILS!  Alsu  infermatipu 
tn  Temlite  Loemweetf  AUDIO  VISUAL  SHADES 

The  AEROSHADE  COMPANY 

P.  0.  Box  SS9  •  Waukesha,  Wisconsin 
A  Division  of  Consolidated  General  Products,  Inc. 
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•  Grow  vines  on  metal  cables  in 
front  of  window  walls  for  sun-screen¬ 
ing  and  a  pleasant,  see-through  tex¬ 
ture. 

•  Make  a  package  thennal  box  for 
heating,  cooling,  humidifying,  filter¬ 
ing,  decontaminating  and  ionizing 
which  can  be  moved  into  old  or  new 
schcxils. 

•  Gombine  heating,  ventilating,  ctx)!- 
ing  and  lighting  into  an  economical 
ceiling  system  to  allow  flexibility  for 
partitioning. 

•  Have  attractive  blanket  acoustic 
insulation  for  application  to  ceilings 
(the  way  linoleum  is  put  on  floors). 

•  Devise  individual,  thermostat-con¬ 
trolled.  year-round  heat  pumps  for 
classrooms  and  offices. 


•  Use  pneumatic  motors  to  open  and 
close  windows,  d<x)rs  and  partitions, 
to  lift,  move  and  adjust  equipment, 
to  coordinate  adjustable  sun  control 
devices. 

•  Install  heat-reflecting  tianslucent 
roofs  to  allow  natural  skylights  in  all 
rooms. 

•  Produce  a  single  roof  unit  that 
provides  heating,  cooling,  lighting, 
acoustics  and  good  looks,  in  addition 
to  being  structural. 


These  tools  suggested  by  N.  L.  Engel- 
hardt,  Jr.,  W.  IV.  Caudill,  Lawrence 
Perkins,  Harold  Gores,  George  Raab, 
Paul  Seagers,  Gyo  Obata,  Harold  Howe 
and  William  Locke. 
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City  &  8taM. 
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...and  in  need! 

The  name  of  RHEEM  CALIFONE  stands  out  in  the 
development  of  audio  visual  equipment  with  its  singular 
devotion  to  current  problems  in  the  field  of  learning 
and  its  ideals.  It  is  in  education’s  advanced  concepts 
that  RHEEM  CAUFONE  has  dedicated  the  sum  of  its 
forces  in  offering  the  tools  of  learning  to  provide  mass 
education  with  the  time  proven  effectiveness  of 
individualized  training. 


lANGUAOC 

LABORATOMES 


PHOMOORAPHS,  I 
TRANSCRIPTtOM  I 
PLAYERS. 
SOUND  SYSTEMS 


AUTOMATED 
TEACHING  DEVICES 


TAPE  RECORDERS 


To  Keep  up  with  the  most  modern  advances  in  teaching 
methods,  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  indicate  your 
fields  of  interest  on  the  coupon  below.  Mail  it  to  us  and 
we  will  send  you  our  most  current  literature. 


CSlifODB  CORPORATION 

1020  No.  La  Brea  Avenue  •  Hollywood  38,  Calif 


RHEEM  CAUFONE  CORP.  1020  N.  La  Braa  Ava.,  Hollywood  3S,  Calif 

Please  send  me  information  as  checked. 

LITERATURE  DEMONSTRATION 
LANGUAGE  LABORATORIES  □  □ 

PHONOS,  TRANSCRIPTION  PUYERS  □  □ 

TAPE  RECORDERS  □  □ 

AUTOMATED  TEACHING  DEVICES  Q 

■-Ja-'.- 

Nama  (A  Tiiia)  _ 


Address  Dept.  0-4  for  prompt  attention 


April,  1960 
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HOBirS 


HANDWRITING 


SYSTEM 

Now  Adopted 
in  more 
States 
than  any 
other! 


NOBLE'S 
HANDWRITING 
for  EVERYDAY  USE 


GRADES  1  TO  8 


Features 

FUNCTIONAL  APPROACH 

Correlates  handwriting  lessons  with  all 
other  subjects  taught  at  the  particular 
grade  level.  Teaches  the  student  not  only 
how  to  write  but  hew  to  use  handwriting. 

SCIENTIFIC  BASIS 

Bosed  on  surveys  of  practices  and  needs 
across  the  nation  and  the  results  of  ob¬ 
jective,  fundamental  research. 

ALLOWANCE  FOR 
INDIVIDUAL  DIFFERENCES 

Makes  extensive  allowance  for  deoling 
with  students  os  individuals. 

COMPLETE  CATALOG  giving  prices  &  further 
information  sent  upon  request  to  School  Prin¬ 
cipals  and  Administrators.  Write  Dept.  OV. 

NOBLE  &  NOBLE,  Publishers.  Inc. 

(7  Irving  Plot*  N«w  York  3,  N.  Y. 
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HECHEiTm  LINE 


WHEREVER 
CHILDREN  PLAY 

Recreation  equipment  with 
engineered  safety  to  meet 
the  most  rigid  requirements. 

•  Playground  Equipment 

•  Indoor  Basketball  Backstops 

•  SwimminiT  Pool  Equipment 

T.iterature  for  each  line  avail¬ 
able  on  request — please  specify. 

DEALER  INQUIRIES  INVITED 

RECREATION 
EQUIPMENT  CORP 

Dept.  0-260  —  724  W.  8th  St. 
.\nderson.  Indiana 


Closed-circuit  tv 

for  in-service  training  of  teachers 


Cortland,  N.  V. — Closed-circuit 
television  has  just  demonstrated  a 
new  dimension  of  its  effectiveness  as 
a  classroom  tool.  This  new  medium 
of  communication  has  been  har¬ 
nessed  for  the  in-service  training  of 
teachers  on  a  system-wide  basis. 

Cortland  superintendent  Franklin 
Barry  and  his  staff  accepted  the  chal¬ 
lenge  posed  by  the  installation  of  a 
New  York  Regents’  television  net¬ 
work  and  tested  it  for  in-service  edu¬ 
cation.  Staff  members  in  his  eight 
schools  had  expressed  need  for  prac¬ 
tical  training  in  the  production  and 
use  of  simple  instructional  materials 
they  could  use  in  their  classrooms. 
Accordingly,  the  school  television 
studio  televised  on  its  closed-circuit 
network  a  series  of  eight  weekly  pro¬ 
grams  on  the  production  of  instruc¬ 
tional  materials  which  the  teachers 
could  view  after  school  in  their  own 
classrooms.  I  was  hired  to  present 
the  programs  and  to  assist  with  the 
necessary  planning  and  orientation. 

In  a  meeting  with  eight  principals 
of  the  system  we  worked  out  a  plan 
for  a  television  approach  to  an  in- 
service  problem  that  traditionally 
would  have  been  carried  out  by  each 
principal  individually.  I  explained 
that:  (1)  a  do-it-yourself  course 
would  entail  the  initial  purchase  of 
$60  w’orth  of  expendable  materials 
by  each  school;  (2)  participating 
teachers  would  be  asked  to  buy  a 
picrsonal  kit  costing  no  more  than 
$3.00;  and  (3)  future  instructional 
budgets  would  show  a  temjxirary  in¬ 
crease  for  production  items  needed 
as  a  result  of  this  training. 

The  closed-circuit  lessons  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  30-minute  laboratory  work 
period  in  the  respective  schools.  This 
work  session  enabled  teachers  to  see, 
Icam,  handle  and  use  materials  and 


By  John  Shaffer,  director  of  audio-vis¬ 
ual  and  television  services  for  the  State 
University  College  of  Education,  Cort¬ 
land,  New  York. 


equipment  identical  to  that  just  seen 
on  television.  By  means  of  a  unique 
talk-back  feature  of  the  Cortland 
television  system,  it  was  jxissible  for 
any  teacher  to  ask  questions  during 
the  lab  pjeriod  and  have  them  an¬ 
swered  immediately — “face  to  face,” 
so  to  sp>eak.  The  human  factor  was 
represented  by  a  resource  leader  in 
each  classroom  who  was  familiar 
with  the  materials  and  technitjues. 
These  leaders  identified  and  dis¬ 
tributed  the  materials,  assembled 
small  equipment,  assisted  with  tech¬ 
niques  and  administered  the  school 
kits;  they  also  provided  a  channel  of 
communication  between  workshop 
participants  and  the  school  princijial 
in  each  of  the  eight  buildings. 

Preceding  the  weekly  lessons,  each 
teacher  received  from  the  central  of¬ 
fice  a  lesson  outline,  suppliers’  cata¬ 
logs,  manufacturers’  brochures, 
samples  of  materials  related  to  the 
lesson,  and  addresses  of  local  sources 
of  supply.  'I'he  school  kits  and  the 
teacher’s  piersonal  kit  were  consid¬ 
ered  simply  as  starting  pxiints  in 
grooming  teacher  compjetencies  in 
this  area.  Every  effort  was  made  dur¬ 
ing  the  8-wcek  training  period  to  in¬ 
sure  that  teachers  made  increasing 
use  of  the  human  and  commercial 
resources  in  the  community:  i.e., 
photographers,  offset  litho  shops, 
silk  screen  shops,  sign  shops,  and 
paint  and  building  supply  stores.  All 
of  these  were  found  to  be  sources  of 
impiortant  ideas  and  techniques  used 
in  the  production  of  instructional 
materials.  Cortland  teachers  soon 
learned  that  for  every’  dollar  spient 
for  production  by  teachers,  nine  dol¬ 
lars  or  more  would  probably  be 
saved  in  the  school  purchasing  de¬ 
partment. 

The  television  series  consisted  of 
the  following  eight  lessons: 

1.  Introduction  to  graphic  com¬ 
munication:  the  role  of  the  teacher 
in  integrating  resources,  materials, 
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techniques,  methods  and  equipment 
into  the  instructional  program. 

2.  Lettering  techniques;  hand  let¬ 
tering,  stencil  lettering,  paste-up  let¬ 
tering  and  mechanical  lettering. 

3.  Flannelboards,  flocking  ma¬ 
terials  and  sources  for  bulk  materials. 

4.  Maps,  charts  and  graphs. 

5.  Bulletin  boards,  posters  and  dis¬ 
play  techniques. 

6.  Silk  screen  printing,  stenciling, 
coloring,  shading  and  spraying. 

7.  35mm.  slides,  lantern  slides, 
transparencies  and  Polaroid  pho¬ 
tography. 

8.  Mounting  techniques,  flat  pic¬ 
tures,  adhesives,  flip  charts  and  plas¬ 
tics. 

The  television  series  was  planned 
as  an  integral  part  of  the  basic  teach¬ 
ing  pattern.  Over  100  teachers 
learned  how  to  select  new  resources, 
obtain  materials,  use  production 
techniques,  and  adopt  new  methods 
for  their  instructional  tasks. 

The  course  brought  instruction  to 
the  teachers  instead  of  the  teachers 
lying  compelled  to  search  individu¬ 
ally  for  extension  courses  which 
might  for  might  not)  contribute  to 
tire  interests  of  a  large  group  of 
teachers  or  to  a  general  need  of  the 
school  staff.  The  teachers  empha¬ 
sized  the  advantages  of  attending 
class  in  their  own  school  where  they 
felt  at  ease  and  secure.  They  felt  re¬ 
assured  to  have  the  in-service  pro¬ 
gram  provided  by  their  own  school 
system  rather  than  by  an  outside 
agency,  thus  insuring  a  relevancy 
not  always  found  in  random  exten¬ 
sion  courses  from  nearby  colleges. 

The  experiment  proved  that  a 
technological  lag  can  be  erased  when 
teachers  are  trained  on  a  system-wide 
basis.  The  mass  communication  of 
closed-circuit  television  offered  the 
only  economically  feasible  method  of 
instnjction  that  would  bring  a  spe¬ 
cial  consultant  into  eight  schools  for 
an  hour  per  week. 

April,  1  960 


SEE  a  demonstration  by  a  specialist 


TROUBLE-FREE 
PAPER  TOWEL 
CABINET 


lor  FREE  damonstration  or  litoratura  addrass: 

WEST  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  INC.,  42-37  Wast  St..  Long  Island  City  1.  N.  Y. 
Branchas  in  principal  citias  •  IN  CANADA;  5621-23  Casgrain  Ava.,  Montraal 


WEST-;;!.".;*; 


Should  you  need  a  PERMANENTLY  LEGIBLE  SIGN  like 
this  or  a  PERMANENTLY  AHRACTIVE 

NAME  PLATE  like  this  MtElJMliItai  or  a  PLAQUE 
like  this  ElUH  or  whether  it  needs.T0  PRO- 


like  this  or  whether  it  nee^TO  PRO¬ 

JECT  like  this  jspaftflor  this  i^aioTB^Of  to 
REST  ON  A  DESK  like  this±^Wi  you  should 


have  KNIGHT’S  NEW  1960  CATALOG  packed  with 
illustrated  information  about  MAINTENANCE- 
FREE  unequalled  for  their  high 

readability  and  modern  neat  appearance,  and 
available  in  FIFTEEN  COLORS  AND  WOOD  GRAINS. 


KNIGHT  MFG.  CO.  5975  ARMOUR  DRIVE 

HOUSTON  30,  TEXAS 


Jirt*  isao  Catalog 
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More  time 
for  teaching 


NEW  L^L 


T-Rule 


Draw  griemetric  figures  —  busi¬ 
ness  forms  —  shop  drawings  .  . . 
Fast!  Rule  chalkboards  with 
vertical  lines  —  horizontal  lines 
—  curved  or  diagonal  lines  .  .  . 
Simply  —  Fasily  —  Rapidly.  New 
L  &  L  T-Rule  attaches  to  any 
chalkboard  in  7  minutes.  Ideal 
for  bookkeeping,  geometry, 
shop,  music,  and  other  classes. 

Ask  your  School  Supply 
Dealer  or  write: 

MASTER  ADDRESSER  COMPANY 

6500  West  Lake  Street  Minneapolis  76,  Minn. 
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oak  •  birch  •  ash 
pine  •  walnut  • 
Philippine  mahogany 


WRITE  FOR  FREE  LITERATURE 

ROLSCREEN  COMPANY 

Dept.  LI-7,  Pella,  Iowa 


High  school 
"family  living” 
project 

Lake  Luzerne,  N.  Y. — Interested 
senior  high  school  students  in  the 
Hadley-Luzerne  Central  School  sys¬ 
tem  here  have  a  chance  to  become 
acquainted  with  “Family  Living” 
through  a  project  sptonsored  by  the 
International  Paper  Company  Foun¬ 
dation. 

For  four  weeks  each  semester, 
croups  of  eight  to  ten  boys  or  girls 
live  at  the  Queen  Ann  cottage,  lo¬ 
cated  on  property  adjacent  to  an 
existing  site  for  expansion  of  recrea¬ 
tional  activities.  They  are  supervised 
by  a  house  mother  who  is  a  registered 
nurse  and  a  house  father  who  is  a 
student  at  Teachers  College. 

During  their  stay  at  the  cottage, 
the  students  attend  regular  classes 
during  the  day  and  participate  in  the 
“Family  Living”  experiment  during 
the  afternoon  and  evening  hours. 

The  after-class  curriculum  con¬ 
centrates  on  spheres  of  social  eti¬ 
quette,  household  management,  home 
repairs  and  upkeep  of  the  grounds. 
During  the  evening  hours,  the  stu¬ 
dents  study  under  supervision  and 
take  part  in  discussion  groups  with 
visiting  resource  people. 

The  program  also  includes  visits 
to  local  business  establishments,  at¬ 
tendance  at  orchestral  and  vocal  con¬ 
certs  and  plays,  and  social  activities 
planned  by  the  students  themselves. 

A  lawyer,  an  insurance  agent,  a 
European  Youth  Work  Camp  par¬ 
ticipant,  American  and  foreign  stu¬ 
dents,  a  sales  trainee,  a  director  of 
nursing  services  and  a  conservationist 
have  so  far  been  guests  of  various 
student  groups. 

I  Representatives  of  the  Intema- 


By  Leon  H.  Bruno,  director  of  the  Queen 
Ann  Project,  Hadley-Luzerne  Central 
School,  Lake  Luzerne,  New  York. 


doing — hoys  above  repaint  cottage  floors. 

tional  Pajjer  Company  Foundation 
and  of  Teachers  College,  Columbia 
L'niversity,  have  also  paid  visits  to 
the  Queen  Ann  cottage,  and  have 
enjoyed  dinners  and  informal  discus¬ 
sions  with  the  students. 

Other  activities  have  included:  a 
drama  workshop  weekend;  a  show¬ 
ing  of  student  art  work;  a  physics 
workshop;  and  a  week’s  stay  by  a 
vocational  group  interested  in  indus¬ 
trial  and  home  construction. 

Results  of  the  project  to  date  have 
proved  it  most  worthwhile.  Com¬ 
ments  among  lay  people  arc  generally 
favorable.  People  outside  of  the 
school  have  donated  books,  art  prints 
and  furniture  to  the  cottage. 

The  International  Paper  Com¬ 
pany  Foundation  has  Ijeen  support¬ 
ing  the  project  with  approximately 
$10,000  a  year.  Each  year,  the  bal¬ 
ance  remaining  in  the  fund  is  sub¬ 
tracted  from  the  Foundation  grant. 
At  present,  it  is  estimated  that  ex¬ 
penses  incurred  by  the  school  system 
itself  approximate  $2,000  to  $2,500. 

An  active  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign  has  been  directed  at  residents 
of  the  area.  The  interest  generated 
by  this  campaign  gives  the  school  sys¬ 
tem  reason  to  hope  that  the  entire 
cost  of  the  project  will  eventually  be 
borne  by  the  taxpayers. 
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We  think  you^ll  agree: 


ADMINISTRATORS 
ARE  FOR 
MANAGING . . . 


Why  then,  are  many  burdened  with 
more  easily  and  economically  by  a  < 

The  continuing  growth  in  student  enrollment 
has  drastically  increased  record-keeping  and 
administrative  problems  for  educators.  Time 
that  could  be  spent  to  greater  advantage  in 
planning  and  supervising  is  used  to  keep 
school  records  and  attend  to  the  many  other 
clerical  functions  that  confront  today’s  school 
administrator  and  his  staff. 

A  solution  to  this  problem,  administrators  are 
discovering,  is  offered  by  The  Service  Bureau 
(’orporation.  Using  high-speed  data  process¬ 
ing  systems,  SBC  can  quickly  turn  out  accu- 


clerical  chores  that  can  be  handled 
data  processing  service? 

rate,  up-to-date  rearrds  and  reports  for  virtu¬ 
ally  every  sch(X)l  function.  Multiple  copies  of 
report  cards  for  office  and  counselor  use,  per¬ 
manent  reewds,  student  rosters,  class  rolls, 
grade  analyses,  and  rapid  class  scheduling  are 
provided  the  administrator.  Result?  His  cleri¬ 
cal  load  is  reduced.  He  can  analyze  and  im¬ 
prove  his  total  operation.  .All  this  without  in¬ 
vestment  in  equipment  or  additional  personnel. 

For  the  full  story  of  how  you  can  benefit 
from  this  low-cost  service,  call  your  local 
SBC  offic-e  or  mail  the  coupon, 


Th«  Service  Bureau  Corporation  —  a  subsidiary  of  IBM  —  83  offices  from  coast  to  coast. 
THE  MOST  EXPERIENCED  DATA  PROCESSING  SERVICE  IN  THE  WORLD 


The  Service  Bureau  Corporation 
Department  $-2 

425  Park  Avenue,  New  York  22,  N.  Y.' 

Please  send  detailed  information  on  how  SBC 
can  help  free  administrators  for  managing  to: 


SEE  a  demonstration  by  a  specialist 


FASTER 
“DRYER” 
INSECTICIDE 
FOGGING 


for  FREE  demonstration  or  literature  address; 

WEST  CHEMICAL  PRODUCTS  INC.,  42-37  West  St..  Long  Island  City  1,  N.  Y. 
Branches  in  principal  cities  *  IN  CANADA;  5621-23  Casgrain  Ave.,  Montreal 


OV.248 


The  guideposts  will  be  clear  and 
the  road  will  be  well  marked 
for  the  child  who  has  the  privi¬ 
lege  of  learning  with  the  Spitz 
Planetarium. 

The  Standard  Model  is  being 
used  with  outstanding  success  in 
schools '  throughout  the  country 
in  courses  in  geogrophy,  math¬ 
ematics,  physics,  the  social 
sciences  and  humanities,  and 
subjects  in  the  space  sciences. 


For  information,  writ*  DEPARTMENT  E 

SPITZ  LABORATORIES,  Inc. 

YORKLYN,  DELAWARE 


Determining 
your  school  bus 


Four  critf.ria  for  deterininint?  eli¬ 
gibility  for  school  bus  transportation 
are;  school  enrollment,  a  sjjecified 
distance  between  home  and  school, 
freedom  from  moral,  physical  and 
emotional  hazards,  and  pupil  ca¬ 
pacity  to  walk.  Who  shall  ride  the 
school  bus  should  be  determined  by 
board-adopted  policy,  rather  than 
by  individual  bargaining  between  the 
superintendent  and  emotionally  dis¬ 
traught  parents;  the  governing  board 
should  determine  eligibility  by  re¬ 
ferring  to  previously  adopted  poli¬ 
cies. 

These  jxjlicies  should  be  made 
a\ailable  to  all  parents;  they  should 
take  into  account  the  aforemen¬ 
tioned  criteria.  They  also  must  be 
administered  impartially  so  that  no 
“important”  citizen  gets  a  special 
favor  for  his  child. 

Realistic  policies 

Realistic  {X)licics  should  provide 
for  the  safety  of  pupils,  the  safety 
training  needed  and  the  economy 
necessitated  by  limited  school  budg¬ 
ets.  Maximum  safety  and  protection 
for  all  pupils  would  theoretically  in¬ 
volve  transporting  each  student  to 
school,  even  if  only  from  across  the 
street.  This  maximum  protection, 
however,  would  be  poor  training, 
since  pupils  must  eventually  learn 
about  traffic  hazards.  If  the  traffic 
conditions  to  and  from  school  do  not 
exceed  those  of  home  neiithborhoods, 
the  sch«)ol  should  not  ha\  e  to  provide 
transportation. 

The  governing  board  should  re- 
ciuest  the  principal  to  present  policies 
for  adoption  that  have  been  coop- 


By  Emery  Stoops,  professor  of  educa¬ 
tional  administration.  University  of 
California,  Los  Angeles. 
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Tuemco 


Lower  Roof 
Costs  . . .  with  a 
tailor-made 
preventive  roof 
maintenance 
program 


eratively  drawn  up  by  representative 
citizens,  police  or  traffic  control  agen¬ 
cies,  physicians,  teachers  and  admin¬ 
istrators. 


Standards  for  eligibility 

A  San  Luis  Obispo  schools  sursey 
team  has  set  up  transportation  eligi¬ 
bility  standards  for  school  boards 
wishing  to  determine  who  shall  ride 
the  bus<‘s.  These  standards,  based  on 
public  school  enrollment,  distance, 
hazards  and  pupil  ability,  are: 

1.  Only  pupils  enrolled  in  public 
schools  should  be  transported  at  dis¬ 
trict  expense.  (Teachers  or  other 
chaperones  may  be  included  when 
their  presence  serves  the  welfare  of 
pupils.) 

2.  Pupils  should  be  transported 
when  they  live  farther  from  school 
than:  54  of  mile,  K-3;  1  mile,  4  6; 
IJ/j  miles,  7-9;  2  miles,  10-12. 

3.  Pupils  in  designated  grades 
slumld  be  transported  to  school  when 
any  of  the  following  hazards  exist: 

•  K-8.  Cross  streets  with  traffic 
flow  of  120  vehicles  (large  tnicks 
count  double)  per  hour  or  more  in  a 
2.5-mile  per  hour  sjx;ed  zone  with 
stop  signs  and  crosswalks,  but  lack¬ 
ing  crossing  guards  or  traffic  lights. 

•  K-8.  Cross  streets  with  less  than 
120  vehicles  per  hour  in  a  25-mph 
zone  if  they  lack  stop  signs  or  marked 
crosswalks. 

•  K-8.  Cross  streets  with  traffic 
flow  of  60  vehicles  per  hour  with 
higher  than  25-mph  zone  with  stop 
signs  and  crosswalks,  but  lacking 
crossing  guards  or  traffic  lights. 

•  K-12.  Cross  boulevards  with  60 
vehicles  per  hour  which  lack  a  speed 
zone,  stop  signs  and  crosswalks. 

•  K-12.  Parallel  roads  with  less 
April,  1960 


NEW  .■  permits  realistic  budgeting 
CONCEPT:  of  roof  maintenance 


•  Many  schools  have  found  that  when  weather 
comes  in  through  the  roof,  budgets  go  down  the  drain.  Unnecessary 
heavy  roof  repair  and  emergency  replacement  costs  .  .  .  interior 
damage  to  walls,  ceilings  and  floors  can  eat  heavily  into  school 
budgets. 

Now,  roofs  and  budgets  can  be  safeguarded  with  a  planned  pre¬ 
ventive  roof  maintenance  program  that  will  catch  trouble  before 
it  becomes  expensive  .  .  .  provide  a  realistic  budgeted  program  to 
eliminate  sudden  large  expenditures  .  .  .  permit  efficient  use  of 
labor. 

Ask  your  TREMCO  MAN  or  write  for  information  on  how  to 
adopt  this  new  concept  to  lower  your  roof  maintenance  cost .  .  .  . 
proven  in  modem  school  systems  everywhere;  tailor-made  to  meet 
individual  requirements. 

"You  can’t  buy  experience  by  the  gallon’’. . .  the  TREMCO  MAN  brings 
it  to  every  job.  Call  him  and  ask  for  a  demonstration  of  his  "know-how”. 

THE  TREMCO  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  CLEVELAND  A.  OHIO 
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For  binding  office  records,  letters, 
work  sheets,  blueprints,  scrapbooks, 

photos  and  papers  of  all  types.  So 
handy,  so  easy,  so  versatile  .  .  .  for 
office  or  home.  Just  insert  pages  and 
punch,  then  pick  a  colorful  binding 
tube  from  the  spin  dial  base,  snap  into 
place.  In  seconds  you  have  a  neat,  or¬ 
derly  looking,  colorful  volume. 

Other  models  available: 

3-hole  kit,  $17.90  •  4-hole  kit,  $29.90 
Write  jor  free  booklet  to  Dept.  O. 

TAUBER  PLASTICS,  INC. 

200  Hudson  St..  N.Y.C.,  WO  6-3880 
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More  than  one  million  Americans  are  living 
proof.  Remember . . .  your  contributions 
helped  save  many  of  these  lives.  Your 
continuing  contributions  are  needed  to 
help  discover  new  cures  and,  ultimately,  the 
prevention  of  cancer  itself  •  Remember, 
too,  if  you  delay  seeing  your  physician,  you 
drastically  cut  your  chances  of  cure.  An¬ 
nual  checkups  are  the  best  way  of  detect¬ 
ing  cancer  in  time  •  Guard  your  family! 
Fight  cancer  with  a  checkup  and  a  check. 

AMERICAN  CANCER  SOCIETY 


Bus  policy  (continued) 

tlian  3.5  feet  of  all-weather  walking 
space  on  a  10-foot  or  wider  shoulder 
on  at  least  one  side  of  the  road  ( short 
residential  lanes  less  than  one  block 
long  and  with  less  than  20  cars  jx-r 
hour  excepted). 

•  Walks  obstructed  by  flooded 
areas,  construction  projects,  storm 
damage,  high  tension  wiring,  dan¬ 
gerous  animals  and  so  on,  for  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  five  or  more  school  days. 

•  Cross  streets  with  less  than  100 
feet  of  clear  driver  vision  approach¬ 
ing  crosswalks  in  25-mph  zones,  or 
200  feet  in  35-mph  zones. 

•  Sections  of  the  city  where  young 
children  have  reason  to  fear  persons 
or  situations;  gangs  of  juvenile  de¬ 
linquents,  feuding  minority  groups, 
transient  adults. 

4.  Pupils  should  be  transported  to 
school  when  they  are  mentally  or 
physically  unable  to  walk  the  alloted 
distances  for  their  grade  without  dis¬ 
comfort.  The  decision  with  respect  to 


discomfort  should  be  based  on  a 
district-employed  doctor’s  examina¬ 
tion  and  made  by  the  principal  with 
the  counsel  of  the  school  nurse. 

Checking  eligibility 

Whenever  there  is  some  question 
as  to  a  child’s  eligibility,  the  princi- 
l)al  should  make  up  a  checklist,  in 
triplicate:  one  copy  for  the  sujx;rin- 
tendent,  one  for  himself  and  one  for 
the  parent,  if  requested.  This  check¬ 
list  guarantees  that  essential  items 
have  been  considered  and  also  fur¬ 
nishes  a  record  of  decision.  With 
these  records  at  hand  the  principal 
and  superintendent  are  not  hounded 
by  the  necessity  of  remembering  what 
the  parent  was  told  during  the  last 
conversation. 

When  governing  Ixjards  place  eli¬ 
gibility  for  bus  transportation  upton 
such  a  policy  basis,  sujx'rintcndents 
and  principals  will  be  freed  to  en¬ 
gage  in  more  constructive  activities. 
.\nd  parents  and  pupils  will  coop¬ 
erate  with  reasonable  and  impartial 
regulations. 
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Dish 

TRADe  MAtl 

FOR  NEW  EASE  IN 
DISH  HANDLING!... 

Dish  Caddy  is  superior  in  performance 
as  well  as  economy.  It  ends  breakage  of 
dishes  in  transfer,  handyng  easily,  even 
with  a  full  load.  STORES  NEATLY  UNDER 
SERVING  COUNTER,  eliminating  unsani¬ 
tary  storage  shelves.  Construction  is  all 
welded  stainless  steel  with  translucent 
plastic  covers. 


The  line  features  Serv¬ 
ice  Caddys  for  every 
need  . . . 


;  ffuMii-veyor 


as  well  as  a  larce  group  ;  the  last  word  in  large  scale  dish, 
of  utility  Caddys.  •  tray  and  rack  handling. 

For  further  information 
write  for  folder  group  SE-33 

CADDY  CORPORATION  OF  AMERICA 

SECAUCU8,  NEW  JERSEY 
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ROTATION  OF  MERCURY’S  ELLIPSE 


^  .  •  \ 

>*55C**r  "*♦  :' 
*:  '.1 


Work.  The  heart  does  enough  work  in  1  2  hours  to 
lift  a  65-ton  tank  car  one  foot  off  the  ground. 


ONE  TON  OF  IRON  AND/ 
STEEL  MAKES  .  .  . 


.  .  .  32  BICYCLES 


In  3  million  years  Mercury's  ellipse 
will  rotate  around  the  sun 


New  help  for  teachers  and  students  in  the 

I960  WORLD  BOOK  ENCYCLOPEDIA 


“Meaningful  Arithmetic”  helps  you 
develop  greater  understanding 

Arithmetic  is  being  increasingly  recognized  as  the 
keystone  of  understanding,  both  in  social  studies  and 
science.  The  insight  that  mathematical  definitions 
can  give  to  other  learnings  emphasizes  the  need  for 
combining  this  area  of  the  curriculum  with  practi¬ 
cally  every  other  subject.  Recognizing  this  factor. 
World  Book  editors  have  completely  revised  all 
articles  in  the  field  of  mathematics. 

Content  and  organization  of  these  new  articles  are 
designed  especially  for  the  needs  of  today’s  schools. 

You’ll  also  find  the  single  alphabetical  arrangement 
of  value;  several  pupils  can  work  from  different  vol¬ 
umes  of  World  Book  Encyclopedia  at  the  same  time! 

April,  1960 


Now  in  20 
Volumes  & 
$2,800,000 
finer 


Pkee 

Riprint  of  the  new 
service  unit  for 
teKhers.“ArithmelK 
Gems  New  Meanings 
With  World  Book  En- 
cyclopodia.'* 


Dopt.  TM'  Box  35II5.  Chicago  54.  III. 

PtoaM  send  me  your  new  service  unit  for  teachers. 
"Arithmetic  Gains  New  Meanings  With  World  Book 
Encyclopedia  " 


Eone _ Stak 

Grade  or  Subject 
_  Taught _ 
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award-winning  school 
completes  second  addition 


1  HE  BRYN  ATHYN  ELEMENTARY  SCHOOL  m  Bryn 
Athyn,  PennsyK  ania  has  won  three  awards,  the  most 
recent  from  the  Philadelphia  Chapter  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Institute  of  Architects  to  the  desicjner,  Vincent  G. 
Klin^.  Previously  the  school,  which  is  operated  by  the 
Bryn  Athyn  Church  of  the  New  Jerusalem,  was  cited 
in  architectural  competitions  in  1954  and  1956  by  the 
American  Association  of  School  Administrators  and 
The  School  Executive  magazine.  The  school’s  first 
building  went  up  in  1955,  according  to  a  master  plan 
of  gradual  growth.  A  second  was  recently  added,  and 
one  more  is  slated  for  the  future. 

The  design,  which  is  scaled  to  the  small  child, 
echoes  the  structure  of  surrounding  bams,  with  beam- 
and-column  systems  of  natural  finish  wood  (lami¬ 
nated,  in  this  case) ,  pitched  roofs  and  fieldstone  walls. 
.An  unusual  feature  is  the  classroom-corridor  wall, 
which  has  classroom  storage  cabinets  backed  by  coat 
cubicles,  both  454  feet  high.  The  space  above  is  glazed 
to  the  ceiling,  so  that  teachers  and  visitors  can  look 
into  the  rooms  without  disturbing  the  students. 


A  view  of  the  fieldstone  walls,  Bryn  Athyn  Elementary  School. 


PLANT  NEWS  BRIEFS 


time,  money  saved  by 
installation  technique 


Far-sighted  builders  of  the  Frederick  Leighton  Ele- 
mentary  School  at  Oswego,  New  York,  installed  a  pair 
packaged,  100-horsepower  steam  generators  on  a 
small  concrete  slab — and  then  constructed  the  archi- 
tectural-award-winning  school  around  them. 

This  cart-before-horse  technique  saved  as  much  as 
four  weeks  in  the  contractors’  work  timetable.  In  other 
J  instances,  heating  plants  and  their  complicated  con- 

jSglR  systems  are  installed  after  walls  and  roofs  are 

place,  but  sub-contractors  often  find  themselves 
conflict  and  have  to  stand  by  while  other  projects  are 
completed.  These  delays  stall  the  operation 

and  boost  costs;  to  guard  against  loss  from  such  slow- 
//7 t^<^^tractors  naturally  bid  high  to  minimize  their 
V  ill  “  gamble.  So  school  financiers  usually  pay  extra  to  cover 

^  margin  for  error  in  the  scheduling  of  the  construc- 
X  ■  /  V; tion  timetable. 

Packaged  boilers  are  set  into  foundations  of  school.  These  packaged  boilers,  however,  eliminate  this 

margin  since  they  are  self-contained  units  which  do 
not  need  the  shell  of  the  building  to  support  their 
various  elements,  nor  do  they  need  to  be  reassembled 
after  installation  the  way  other  heating  units  do. 


OVERVIEW 


HILLYARD 

^  HIllYARO  St.  JoMph,  Mo.  D«pt.  E-S 

I  I  I  PlooM  »*nd  m«  Fra*  book  of  foct$  I  |  PlaoM  havo  th«  Hillyord  Main- 
I  I  I  on  ocfool  cowt  of  floof  cora  aov-  I  toinaar  gat  in  touch  with  ma.  No 

I  •  •  ingt.  I  I  obligation! 


whether  CLEANING  •  SANITIZING 
SEALING  •  FINISHING  •  WAXING  , 

or  SWEEPING  YOU  TB  Money  Ahead  with 


FIRM  OR  INSTITUTION 


tnchas  and  Warehouse  Stocks  in  Principal  Cities 


April,  1960 


Let  the 

Hillyard  “Maintaineer^” 
survey  your  floors  and 
show  where  you  can  save 
money  on  floor  care.  He’s 

"Oa  Sta^l.  'Kit  'TufuU' 


HILLYARD 
FMMic  H.  I.  ST.  JOSEPH.  MO.  ba  Im.  CM. 


PLANT  NEWS  BRIEFS  (continued) 

College  library:  the 
wholeness  of  learning 

“By  nature  of  warmth  and  grace,  the  library  should 
he  an  invitation  to  enjoy  reading,  studying  ...  a  place 
where  those  engaged  in  independent  study  or  research 
may  work  in  privacy.  It  should  tempt  the  student  to 
spend  part  of  his  leisure  time  in  reading  for  fun.  .  .  .” 
This  is  how  Stewart  Smith,  librarian  for  Florida  Presby¬ 
terian  College,  began  his  statement  of  program.  And 
from  this  the  design  was  developed  by  architects  Perkins 
&  Will  and  Connell,  Pierce,  Garland  &  Friedman. 

To  achieve  a  balance  between  importance  and  dignity. 


drama  and  human  scale,  the  planners  rejected  the  idea 
of  a  large,  main  reading  room.  Instead,  the  principal 
design  is  an  arrangement  of  many  small  reading  and 
study  areas,  with  books  directly  accessible  to  each  stu¬ 
dent.  There  are  no  closed  stacks,  no  special  isolated  col¬ 
lections.  The  emphasis  is  on  the  wholeness  of  learning. 

Conference-size  rooms  located  around  the  perimeter 
of  the  150  foot  square  building  ser\e  many  purposes: 
typing  (adequate  soundproofing) ;  conferences  and  semi¬ 
nars;  smoking  (good  ventilation — the  whole  building  is 
air  conditioned) ;  listening  (supplementing  a  larger 
audio-visual  room) ;  visual  materials  and  special  exhibits. 

The  college’s  president.  Dr.  William  Kadel,  has  con¬ 
sistently  emphasized  the  importance  of  individual  ef¬ 
fort  in  the  design  of  the  educational  program  and  the 
buildings.  Therefore,  the  library  design  includes  a  num¬ 
ber  of  individual  study  carrels  or  Q-spaces  ( Q  for  quest ) , 
with  more  planned  for  future  additions  to  this  “first 
stage”  library’. 


H’illtam  Luther  Cobb  Library  at  Florida  Presbyterian  College  is  divided  into  small  areas  for  reading,  study  and  conferring. 
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Here’s  inexpensive  posture  seating  with  all 
the  adjustments  of  that  used  in  business.  The 
height  adjusts  instantaneously  from  14"  to 
22";  the  5-ply  maple  seat  pivots  on  a  life¬ 
time  swivel;  the  hack  adjusts  in  and  out,  up 
and  down.  Write  today  for  full  information. 
Prices  on  similar  chairs  start  at 

$7.95 

The  one 

Dependable  Guarantee... 
FOREVER  I 


DEPENDABLE  MANUFACTURING  CO. 

1407  FOIT  CSOOK  *OAO.  BElllVUE  NEBRASKA 


coolers 


freezers 


(8a£l^  walk-ins 

Aluminum  or  steel  sectional  construction 


COMPLETE  REFRIGERATION 
SYSTEM  ON  14"  x  46" 
PANEL  AVAILABLE 
FOR  MANY  SIZES 

•  Hermetically  sealed 

•  Ready  to  operate 


OV.256 


Sanitary!  Strong!  Efficient!  You  can  assemble  any  site  cooler, 
freezer  or  combination  in  any  shape  from  standard  sections  Add 
sections  to  increase  site  as  your  requirements  grow.  Easy  to  dis¬ 
assemble  for  relocation. 

Bally  Case  and  Cooler,  Inc.,  Bally,  Pa. 

(act  detoils  —  write  Dept.  OV-4  For  FREE  book. 
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o  stimulus 

to  creative  action 

for  educational  executives 


Overview  is  the  new  and  different  monthly  magazine 
in  education.  It  holds  the  promise  of  a  new  and  dif¬ 
ferent  reading  experience  for  you  ...  for  Overview  is 
the  first  in  this  field  to  be  concerned  continuously  with 
the  creative  developments  throughout  the  big  and  busy 
world  of  education.  Here  are  the  three  methods  Over¬ 
view's  distinguished  editors  will  use  to  provoke  your 
own  thinking : 

1.  In  every  dynamic  issue  of  Overview  you  sit  in  on 
a  lively  seminar  that’s  international  in  scope.  Subjects 
might  range  from  architecture  to  population  patterns 
to  closed  circuit  television.  Opinions  may  come  from 
the  school  system  administrator,  the  training  director, 
the  university  dean.  From  month  to  month  this  unique 
editorial  approach — the  exciting  exchange  of  ideas  from 
every  corner  of  the  educational  world — will  bring  you 
a  different  perspective  on  your  own  problems.  We  call 
that  perspective — the  overview. 

2.  Each  article  in  Overview,  taken  by  itself,  will 
meet  this  demanding  criterion ;  “Is  the  subject  of  this 
article  meaningful  for  all  educational  executives  .  .  . 
will  it  interest,  stimulate  or  provoke?”  Every  essay, 
every  forum-in-print,  every  monograph  and  descriptive 
article  will  be  predicated  on  an  idea  or  the  germ  of  an 
idea  which  has  broad  applications.  We  call  this  tech¬ 
nique — the  overview. 

3.  Since  Overview  will  be  read  and  used  by  working 
educational  executives,  it  will  include  suggested  solu¬ 
tions  to  problems  you  are  facing  today  or  are  likely  to 
face  tomorrow.  But  again,  the  difference  here  is  Over¬ 
view’s  point  of  view:  “Is  this  the  imaginative  way  of 
solving  this  problem  .  .  .  will  this  solution  germinate 
some  new  thinking  in  this  area?”  Ideas  are  presented 
clearly  and  crisply,  communicated  as  a  fresh  injection 
of  new  answers.  We  call  this  kind  of  injection — the 
overview. 

In  these  three  ways  will  Overview  be  a  stimulus  to 
creative  action  for  all  educational  executives. 

j  OVERVIEW  A  Buttenheim  Publication 
i  470  Park  Ave.  S.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
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MONGOL 


Paint witkPenci£i- 


NEW!  SPARKLING  PLASTIC  EASEL  BOX  PUTS  ALL  COLORS  WITHIN  EASY  REACH. 


DELIGHT.  YOUR  IMAGINATION! 


paint  with  MONGOL  Lcoiored  penciis 


There  are  hundreds  of  exciting  uses  in  any  classroom  for  School-Tested 
MONGOL  COLORED  PENCILS  by  EBERHARD  FABER.  To  paint  with 
pencils,  simply  go  over  your  MONGOL  colored  sketch  with  a  brush  dipped 
in  water.  The  result:  brilliant  wash  coloring.  MONGOL  COLORED  PENCILS 
are  ideal  for  all  drawing  needs.  And  they’re  the  same  perfect  quality 
known  the  world  over  in  famous  MONGOL  black  lead  pencils. 

See  your  school  stationery  supplier  for  MONGOL  COLORED  PENCILS... 
round  or  hexagon... regular,  hard,  or  very  hard  degrees... in  assortments 
of  12,  24,  and  36  colors.  Ask  about  EBERHARD  FABER -your  one  source 
of  supply  for  all  writing  needs. 


SINCE  1649 


OVERVIEW  feels  that  this  novel  about 
our  50th  state  is  worth  attention.  We 
ore  proud  to  present  a  brief  commen¬ 
tary  from  one  who  is  remarkably  in¬ 
formed  about  the  islands— Galen  R. 
Weaver.  Mr.  Weaver  lived  in  Honolulu 
and  was  pastor  of  the  Church  of  the 
Crossroads  there  for  25  years  begin¬ 
ning  1922.  He  is  presently  secretary. 
Race  Relations,  Congregational  Chris¬ 
tian  Churches,  New  York  City. 

HAWAII 

By  Ja  mes  A.  Alichener.  \ew 

York:  Random  House.  1959.  1880 
pp.  $6.95. 

This  long  tour  de  force  in  historical 
fiction  has  been  on  the  best  seller 
lists  for  many  weeks.  No  wonder,  for 
this  is  an  amazing  story  by  one  of  the 
most  perceptive  and  well-known 
contemporary-  writers  on  the  South 
Seas  and  the  Orient.  The  reader  must 
not  judge  the  book  on  the  basis  of 
historical  accuracy  in  details.  If  he 
tries  to  match  up  the  characters  with 
certain  mis.sionaries.  businessmen,  la¬ 
bor  leaders  or  politicians  or  the 
events  with  an  exact  timetable,  he 
will  quickly  become  frustrated.  One 
well  acquainted  with  Hawaii  over  the 
years  will  detect  certain  similarities 
but  these  are  “coincidental.”  Miche- 
ner  claims  for  his  novel  that  “it  is 
true  to  the  spirit  and  history-  of  Ha¬ 
waii.”  This  res  iewer  believes  that  the 
book,  with  certain  allowable  dra¬ 
matic  exaggerations,  fulfills  this  claim 
in  considerable  measure. 

Among  the  many  characters  which 
crowd  the  pages  one  stands  out  be¬ 
yond  all  the  others,  the  Hakka  wo¬ 
man,  Char  Nyuk  Tsin,  known  as  \Vu 
('how’s  Auntie,  a  resident  of  Hawaii 
for  88  years.  She  died  happily  at  the 
age  of  106,  having  gained  her  Amer¬ 
ican  citizenship  on  the  day  of  her 
demise. 

Included  are  other  notable  char¬ 
acters  who  merit  more  than  the  cas¬ 
ual  mention  that  space  limitations 
would  permit. 


EXECUTIVE’S 

BOOKSHELF 


Signs  of  hasty  writing  are  noted, 
yet  the  tremendous  scope  of  the  story 
and  the  skill  with  which  the  plot  is 
woven  together  are  to  be  admired. 
Excessive  profanity  and  emphasis 
upon  sex  do  not  add  to  the  stature 
of  the  novel. 

The  book  is  dedicated  to  “.Ml  the 
peoples  who  came  to  Hawaii.”  What 
a  fascinating  kaleidoscope  of  races, 
nationalities  and  cultures  is  pre¬ 
sented,  each  flowing  into  the  others 
to  produce  the  unity,  vigor  and 
uniqueness  of  the  fiftieth  state! 

THE  MODERN  SCHOOL 
SUPERINTENDENT 

By  Robert  E.  Wilson.  Sew  York: 

Harper  and  Brothers.  I960.  229 

pp.  $4.50. 

This  book  is  full  of  valuable  and  de¬ 
lightful  common  sense.  For  the  neo¬ 
phyte  there  is  a  pragmatic  analysis  of 
the  scope  and  nature  of  school  ad¬ 
ministration.  The  experienced  super¬ 
intendent  will  draw  reassurance  and 
enjoyment  from  the  accurate  por¬ 
trayal  of  the  life  and  times  of  those 
who  serve  in  this  capacity. 

The  author  is  slightly  preoccupied 
with  idol  smashing.  Here  and  there 
he  belittles  the  body  of  professional 
knowledge  and  research.  He  over¬ 
simplifies  in  his  open  assertion  that 
human  relations  are  more  important 
than  broad  philosophical  under¬ 
standings.  It  must  be  noted,  however, 
that  in  the  strongly  inspirational  last 
chapter,  he  reveals  more  resp)ect  for 
the  theoretical  bases  of  our  profes¬ 
sion. 

It  is  disturbing  to  note  a  tendency 
toward  expediency.  Reference  to  the 
a.s.serted  necessity  of  catering  to  the 
different  groups  within  the  school 
board  under  certain  conditions  illus¬ 
trates  a  problem  which  may  be  vex¬ 
ing  but  not  insunnountable. 

Mr.  Wilson’s  periodic  lapse  into 
slang  and  a  few  cases  of  awkward 


sentence  structure  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  slightly  the  professional 
level  of  the  book.  Possibly  the  vivid¬ 
ness  achieved  by  these  devices  makes 
up  for  this  deficiency. 

Perhaps  some  who  live  in  ivory- 
towers  will  label  this  book  as  quack¬ 
ery-  because  of  its  practical  approach 
and  its  lack  of  formal  research.  In 
spite  of  this,  or  possibly  because  of  it, 
this  book  should  be  on  the  shelf  of 
any-  school  administrator  who  wants 
to  learn  from  experience.  I  recom¬ 
mend  it  heartily-  not  only  to  those 
who  arc  contemplating  a  life  in 
school  administration  but  also  to  the 
experienced  men  who  need  a  pro¬ 
fessional  lift  from  time  to  time.  “The 
Modem  School  Superintendent”  will 
be  good  for  both. 

NATT  B.  Bi’RBANK,  Superin¬ 
tendent  of  Schools,  Boulder, 
Colorado 

HIGH  SCHOOLS  FOR  A  FREE  SOCIETY 

B\  Franklin  Patterson.  Medford, 

.Mass.:  The  Tufts  University  Civic 

Education  Center.  I960.  93  pp. 

$1. 

This  is  at  least  as  urgent  a  document 
as  Mr.  Conant’s  and  deserves  the 
same  audience.  Mr.  Conant’s  widely- 
read  book  on  the  American  High 
.School  spent  little  time  on  premises 
and  much  on  recommendations,  but 
his  major  premise  was  that  our  so¬ 
ciety  must  be  served  by-  the  maximum 
development  of  every  individual. 

Mr.  Patterson  calls  attention  to 
the  twin  goal — that  of  responsible 
citizenship  and  examines  more  com¬ 
pletely  the  ways  we  are  struggling 
(or  not  struggling)  to  meet  that  goal. 

Scholarly  in  the  best  sense,  not 
polemical,  the  urgency-  of  his  dis¬ 
cussion  and  its  clear  language  cor.-i- 
mend  this  to  Boards  of  Education 
as  well  as  to  high  school  educators, 
private  and  public. 

Overview  highly  recommends  it 
to  educators  and  citizens  alike.  Mr. 
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FOR  SUPERIOR  DESIGN,  CONSTRUCTION 
AND  PERFORMANCE  ...  FAR  GREATER 
STRENGTH  .  .  .  UNEQUALLED  SAFETY.  .  . 


PLAYGROUND  DEVICt  CO. 

ANDERSON,  INDIANA,  U.  S.  A. 


WOtlOS  lAPCtST  MANUfACTUStBS  OF  FIN* 
PABK  PICNIC.  PtAYGBOUND.  SWIMMING 
POOl  AND  DPFSSING  ROOM  (OUIPmFNT 


EQUIPMENT  FOR  ALL  VOCATIONAL 
AND  COMMERCIAL  DEPARTMENTS 


...  and 

reasonable,  too! 


GARRETT  TUBULAR  PRODUCTS,  INC 

P  O  iox  a37  GAKRfTT.  INDIANA 


SYNCHRONOUS 


Thrse  two  (acton,  in  city  a(tcr  city,  are  dic¬ 
tating  the  replacement  of  complex,  elaborate, 
high  maintenance  systemt  with  dependable  Mont¬ 
gomery  Synchronoui  Program  Clocks.  Investigate! 
Ask  your  school  supply  dealer  or  write  (or  detailf. 


ONE  AND  TWO  CIRCUIT 

Activates  1  or  2  cir- 

cuits  on  pre-ar- 

ranged  schedules.  12  .la  3l| 

or  24  hour  models.  li  '  I . 

Signals  from  2  to  .  * 

25  seconds  dura-  ■  |4| 

tion.  Automatic  cal-  1 1  j|  ^| 

endar  switch.  Set  BiVrT  m  H 

by  turning  clock 

hands;  i^rfect  syn- 

chronization.  Push  H 

buttons  do  not  dis- 

turb  automatic  op-  ■ 

eration.  Easily  in-  ll — ^ 

stalled. 


Since  1911  the  finest  equipment  built, 
backed  by  lifetime  guarantee  against 
defective  materials  and  construction 
.  .  .  specified  by  leading  recreational 
authorities  for  almost  half  a  century. 

Send  for  New  Catalog 


NEW!  MULTI-CIRCUIT 

Operates  up  to  5  separate  schedules  on  I  to  5 
groups  of  sitmals.  12  or  24  hour  models.  Signals 
(rum  2  to  25  seconds  duration.  Calendar  switch 
regulates  operation.  Program  mechanism  and 
clock  movements  perfectly  synchronized;  set  sim¬ 
ply  by  turning  clock  hands.  Pushbuttons  do  not 
disturb  automatic  operation. 
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Bookshelf  (continued) 

Patterson  is  unusually  qualified  by 
his  background  and  interests  but 
uniquely  by  his  strategic  position  as 
head  of  the  Tufts  University  Civic 
Education  Center. 

THE  DISCIPLINE  OF  EDUCATION 
AND  AMERICA'S  FUTURE 

By  Laurence  D.  Haskew.  Horace 
Mann  Series  #7.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.: 
University  of  Pittsburgh  Press.  59 
pp.  $1.50. 

All  who  work  at  education  will  ap¬ 
preciate  the  refreshment  offered  by 
one  of  education’s  most  brilliant  and 
articulate  exp>onents.  Deans  will  want 
to  pass  copies  of  this  little  book  on  to 
fellow  deans — and  to  university 
presidents.  Administrators  in  the 
schools  will  take  sustenance  and  com¬ 
fort  from  Mr.  Haskew’s  lecture. 

The  equivalent  of  about  ten  pages 
in  this  magazine,  the  nourishment  of 
this  book  is  not  to  be  measured  by  its 
length,  but  by  its  great  good  sense,  its 
penetrating  wisdom  and  its  disarming 
modesty. 


THE  ROLE  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
IN  AMERICAN  SOCIETY 

By  V.  T.  Thayer.  New  York: 
Dodd,  Mead  Co.  I960.  530  pp.  $6. 

The  story  of  America’s  schools  is  a 
neglected  part  of  our  history  teach¬ 
ing.  Dodd,  Mead  should  be  very’ 
happy  with  its  choice  of  V.  T.  Thayer 
to  tell  this  story  in  the  first  of  its  new 
series  under  the  editorship  of  Dean 
Stiles  of  Wisconsin. 

Dr.  Thayer’s  book  is  clear,  com¬ 
prehensive  and  exceedingly  well 
adapted  to  use  in  a  foundations 
course  in  American  education.  The 
shame  is  that  it  will  find  so  little  use 
but  be  of  such  great  value  in  general 
education. 

This  reviewer  found  himself  turn¬ 
ing  first  to  Part  IV  where  Thayer 
presents  Critical  Issues  in  Contempo¬ 
rary  Education.  In  nine  well-bal¬ 
anced  discussions  he  focuses  on  the 
setting  and  the  pros  and  cons  of  such 
issues  as  public  assistance  to  non¬ 
public  schools. 

It  seems  niggling  in  the  face  of  the 
beautiful  job  of  study,  writing,  organ¬ 


ization  and  presentation  that  char¬ 
acterizes  this  book  to  call  attention  to 
one  omission  in  one  chapter.  How¬ 
ever,  no  discussion  of  federal  aid  is 
complete  without  some  consideration 
of  the  unique  capacity  of  the  federal 
government  to  locate  and  tax  today’s 
wealth. 

Dr.  Thayer  has  done  distinguished 
writing  heretofore,  but  this  large 
work  draws  on  his  long  and  thought¬ 
ful  study  of  the  American  educa¬ 
tional  scene  to  make  a  singular  con¬ 
tribution  to  better  understanding  of 
the  American  school  system  and  its 
contemporary  problems. 

THE  COLLEGE  INFLUENCE 
ON  STUDENT  CHARACTER 

By  Edward  D.  Eddy,  Jr.  IVashing- 

ton,  D.C.:  American  Council  on 

Education.  1959.  186  pp.  $3. 

This  report  of  a  year-long  study  ex¬ 
amines  the  influences  on  student 
character  in  the  college  setting.  It 
discusses  six  variables  that  are  im¬ 
portant  to  an  analysis  of  these  influ¬ 
ences:  the  level  of  expectancy,  the 
effect  of  environment,  the  concept  of 
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NATIONAL  CHEMSEARCH 

Works  wonders!  New  Plex-I-Gloss  floor  finish  especially  designed  for 
heavily  trafficked  floors.  Plex-I-Gloss  saves  time  and  maintenance  dollars 
with  one-step  application . . .  long-wearing  protection  that  requires  no 
buffing!  Lasts  longer  than  ordinary 
finishes  . . .  easily  maintained  with  a 
treated  dust  mop. 


For  on-the-spot  assistance,  see  your 
National  Chemsearch  representative. 
Well  trained,  experienced  in  dealing  with 
your  kind  of  problems  . . .  hacked  by  one 
of  the  finest  research  staffs  in  the 
industry. 
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—  Since  1919 
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Bookshelf  (continued) 


The  American  from  Main  Street 
finds  that  the  campus  and  campus 
social  life  in  Europe  are  virtually 
non-existent  and  there  is  little  if  any 
college  housing.  The  European  pro¬ 
fessor  lectures  to  his  students  and 
does  not  encourage  discussion.  The 
college  student  is  not  forced  to  at¬ 
tend  classes  or  take  specific  assign¬ 
ments,  is  not  given  guidance  and  is 
not  subjected  to  college  social  con¬ 
trols. 

Actually,  the  American  and  Euro¬ 
pean  universities  are  not  equivalent 


FROM  MAIN  STREET  TO  THE 
LEFT  BANK- 

StudcnH  and  Scholars  Abroad 

By  John  A.  Garraty  and  Walter 
Adams.  East  Lansing,  Mich.:  The 
Michigan  State  University  Press. 
1959.  216  pp.  $4. 

Last  year  more  than  7,000  Americans 
took  to  European  universities.  This 
report  on  their  activities — students 
and  professors  both — is  based  on  the 
author’s  conversations  with  400  of 
them  during  a  9-month  tour  of  the 
continent  on  a  C'arnegie  grant. 


teaching,  the  organization  of  the  cur¬ 
riculum,  the  degree  of  student  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  the  opportunity  for 
religious  understanding  and  practice. 

Major  conclusion:  “The  college’s 
unique  and  best  contribution  to 
character  is  a  direct  product  of  a 
properly  balanced  empha.sis  on  learn¬ 
ing.” 


EDUCATION  IN  A  FREE  SOCIETY, 

Vel.  II 

By  Henry  Steele  Commager,  Rob¬ 
ert  ir.  McEwen,  Brand  Blanshard. 

Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  The  University  of 

Pittsburgh  Press.  I960.  62  pp.  $'i. 

Henry  Steele  Commager,  Robert  W. 
McEwen  and  Brand  Blanshard  give 
three  unusually  thoughtful  papers  of 
real  interest  to  all  of  us  who  are 
struggling  to  think  clearly  about 
roles  and  goals  of  the  liberal  arts 
college. 

Professor  Commaiter  urges  reduc¬ 
tion  of  administration,  elimination 
of  formal  requirements  of  attendance 
and  other  “techniques  associated 
with  the  high  school,’’  and  heavier 
emphasis  on  examinations.  He  wants 
high  standards,  ser\ice  to  the  perma¬ 
nent,  “the  beautiful  and  the  true’’ 
values,  and  encourages  urban  uni- 
\ersities  to  abandon  green  lawns  and 
Ky. 

President  McEwen  gives  his  own 
definition  of  a  liberal  arts  education 
as  one  which  “aims  to  teach  young 
people  to  think  clearly  about  things 
that  matter.”  He  believes  that  two 
shifts  in  emphasis  are  called  for:  a 
shift  to  sampling  rather  than  factual 
mastery,  and  a  shift  to  explicit  inter¬ 
est  in  relationships. 

Professor  Blanshard  writes  appeal¬ 
ingly  that  education  is  to  develop 
rea.sonableness,  as  a  disposition  or 
habit. 

Put  this  book  in  your  pocket  for 
reading  and  reflection  on  your  next 
plane  or  train  trip. 


Acme  Visible  Flexoline  Indexes 
Make  Student  Facts  Easy  To  Find 

perfect.  Minimum  school  office  personnel 
easily  handle  these  portable  units  with 
capacities  of  350  to  25.000  names. 

Write  Acme  Visible  for  more  facts  about 
the  world’s  fastest  reference  equipment 
for  educational  administration.  FREE  de¬ 
tailed  booklets  illustrate  various  school 
record  systems— one  tailored  to  your 
needs.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON  NOW! 


School's  packed— classes  humming— but 
who's  who  and  where?  There's  an  inex¬ 
pensive  way  to  find  out  as  quick  as  a 
glance.  Acme  Visible  Flexoline  indexes 
give  you  fingertip  control  of  the  complete 
student  enrollment— serve  as  a  cross  in¬ 
dex  to  home  room  or  class. 

There  are  no  cards  to  re-shuffle-  no  lists 
to  re-type  to  keep  reference  day-to-day 


SIXTH  EDITION  OF  THE  AUDIO¬ 
VISUAL  EQUIPMENT  DIRECTORY 

National  Audio-Visual  Association, 
Fairfax,  Va.  I960.  $4.75. 

Included  are  two  new  illustrated  sec¬ 
tions — Language  Laboratory  Systems 
and  Transparency-Making  Equip¬ 
ment. 


ACME  VISIBLE  RECORDS.  Inc. 

6204  West  Allview  Drive,  Crozet.  Va. 

Please  send  me  FREE  detailed  booklets  on 
school  record  systems. 
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CITY 


Bookshelf  (continued) 


or  comparable.  “The  American  un¬ 
dergraduate  college  can  be  said  to 
form  a  bridge  between  secondary'  and 
true  higher  education  .  .  .  Europtean 
educators  bemoan  the  absence  of 
such  bridge  in  their  own  systems.” 

Many  students  abroad  are  partici¬ 
pants  in  a  noteworthy  attempt  at  in¬ 
ternational  cross-fertilization  in  edu¬ 
cation.  Exchange  programs  have 
been  set  up  between  American  and 
European  institutions.  The  problems 
of  administering,  financing,  selecting 


and  orienting  students  for  these 
group  programs  are  fully  treated. 

The  a\erage  American’s  criticism 
of  secondary  education  here  reflects 
his  observation  of  the  products  of  the 
European  schools  and  he  believes 
that  his  concern  for  intellectual  and 
cultural  matters  has  increased. 


PUBLIC  SCHOOL  FINANCE 

By  Paul  R.  Mart,  Walter  C.  Reus- 
ser  and  John  W.  Polley.  Third 
Edition.  New  York:  McGraw-Hill 
Book  Company,  Inc.  I960.  512  pp. 
$7.50. 
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REASONS  WHY  A 


CHILDREN-THEIR  WAYS  AND  WANTS 

By  Katherine  Reeves.  Darien, 
Conn.:  The  Educational  Publish¬ 
ing  Corp.  1959. 

Katherine  Reeves  has  written  a  help¬ 
ful,  heart-warming  book  for  those 
who  work  with  elementary  school 
children.  Here  is  a  timely  reminder 
that  in  learning,  for  the  young  child, 
“feelings  come  first.”  This  simple, 
basic  knowledge  is  apt  to  be  forgotten 
among  the  numerous  current  sug¬ 
gestions  for  improving  the  quality  of 
education  in  the  elementary  school. 
Mrs.  Reeves  shows  how  children  will 
grow  in  academic  learning  and  as 
human  beings,  if  they  have  a  teacher 
who  sees  each  child  as  a  jjerson,  who 
knows  how  to  communicate  accept¬ 
ance,  faith,  and  love  to  every  child, 
and  who  is  a  skilled  guide  in  emo¬ 
tional  and  intellectual  growth. 

The  human  quality  of  teaching  is 
apparent  in  every  chapter.  Both  ex¬ 
perienced  and  inexperienced  teach¬ 
ers  should  be  able  to  take  a  new,  more 
understanding  look  at  the  familiar 
faces  in  their  classrooms  after  read¬ 
ing  this  book.  Administrators  should 
be  better  able  to  answer  the  ques¬ 
tion,  “What  is  a  good  teacher?”  The 
section.  We  Who  Teach  should  pro¬ 
vide  an  intelligent  self-appraisal  for 
both  teachers  and  administrators. 

This  is  an  honest,  simply  written 
book,  well  w'orth  reading  for  pro¬ 
fessional  help  and  for  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  children  with  Katherine 
Reeves’  heart  and  mind. 

MARION  CRANMORE,  Principal, 
Bums  Park  School,  Ann  Arbor, 
Mich. 


WILL  MAKE  YOUR  SCHOOL  HEARING  TEST  PROGRAM 


“*ieo 


D  It's  lightweight 
Q  It  has  twin  tone  interrupters 
O  It  has  lighted  dials 

□  Lateral  controls  allow  operation 

without  fatigue 

O  Tests  up  to  40  children  with  extra 
headsets 

□  Allows  speech  and  bone  conduc¬ 

tion  tests 

El  Automatic  muting  between  fre¬ 
quencies 

EU  Big  storage  compartment 
D  Rugged  carrying  case 
DS  U.L.  approved! 


COMIC  ART  IN  AMERICA 

By  Stephen  Becker.  New  York: 
Simon  and  Schuster.  1959.  387  pp. 
$7.50. 

A  fascinating  interpretation  of  the 
twentieth  century  by  means  of  a  pop¬ 
ular  art  form — the  cartoon. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  TEACHERS; 
CURRICULUM  PROGRAM 

National  Commission  on  Teacher 
Education  and  Professional  Stand¬ 
ards.  Washington,  D.C.:  National 
Education  Association.  1959.  464 
pp.  $3.50. 


TO:  MAICO  Electronics,  Inc. 

21  No.  3rd  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Room  13SO 
Please  send  FREE  booKlet: 

"Why  &  How  To  Conduct  School  Hearing  Tests' 
Name. 

School 
Address 
City 


CHILDREN'S  BENAVIOR 

By  Sophie  Ritholz.  New  York 
Bookman  Associates.  299  pp.  $5. 


.State 
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GROWING  UP  TO  LOVE,  SEX 
AND  MARRIAGE 

By  Sidney  L.  Sands,  XI.  D.  Boston, 
Mass.:  The  Christopher  Publish¬ 
ing  House.  I960.  131  pp.  $3. 

This  is  not  the  usual  book  designed 
to  help  teen-agers,  but  rather  a  calm, 
wise  discussion  worthy  of  the  atten¬ 
tion  of  mature  people.  A  psychiatrist, 
Dr.  Sands  speaks  as  an  unusually 
well-informed  adult,  father  and  hus¬ 
band,  from  a  background  of  profes¬ 
sional  understanding  and  a  wisdom 
which  is  more  than  professional. 

The  reviewer  felt  rewarded  in  the 
reading.  Perhaps  the  title  should 
have  been  “Growing  Up  is  a  Life¬ 
long  Process.” 

RUSSIAN  DIARY 

By  Gaylord  P.  Harnwell.  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Pa.:  University  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  Press.  I960.  125  pp.  $3.75. 

Easily  read  on  the  commuter’s  train 
with  its  great  legibility  and  warm 
informality,  this  is  the  day-by-day 
diary  of  the  University  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  President  as  he  toured  higher 
education  institutions  in  the  Soviet 
L’nion. 


President  Harnwell  was  one  of  a 
party  of  American  college  heads  who 
visited  Russia  on  the  theory  that 
“there’s  nothing  like  taking  a  good 
look.”  The  book  is  a  look,  through 
his  eyes.  Not  a  study,  it  yet  has 
enough  factual  material  to  repay  the 
reading  which  is  made  easy  and  com¬ 
fortable  by  his  inclusion  of  observ’a- 
tions  any  of  us  might  write  about  in 
letters  to  our  family. 

THE  OPEN  DOOR  COLLEGE: 

A  Cate  Study 

By  Burton  R.  Clark.  New  York: 

McGraw-Hill  Book  Co.,  Inc.  1960. 
207  pp.  $5. 

A  careful  study  of  San  Jose  Junior 
College  as  an  organization  and  as  an 
educational  institution,  over  the  first 
four  years  of  its  life. 

The  “open-door”  admission  policy 
leads  to  an  organization,  goals  and 
curriculum  shaped  by  the  students, 
who  tend  to  be  unrealistic  in  their 
college  aspirations.  This  particular 
college  (and  by  inference  other 
school-district  controlled  junior  col¬ 
leges)  is  an  extension  of  the  compre¬ 


hensive  secondary  school  w’ith  a  ma¬ 
jor  emphasis  on  guidance  which 
helps  students  to  realistic  goals. 

Dr.  Clark  was  impressed  with  the 
non-college  character  and  concluded 
that  non-selection  of  students  is  the 
major  influence  shaping  the  institu¬ 
tion  with  secondary  school  orienta¬ 
tion  also  playing  a  part. 

COMPARATIVE  STUDIES  IN 
ADMINISTRATION 

Edited  by  James  D.  Thompson, 
Peter  B.  Hammond,  Robert  IV. 
Hawkes,  Buford  H.  Junker,  Arthur 
Tuden.  Pittsburgh,  Pa.:  University 
of  Pittsburgh  Press.  1959.  224  pp. 
Hardbound,  $6;  Paperbound, 
$3.95. 

Reports  of  12  studies  of  administra¬ 
tion,  nine  of  which  were  culled  from 
the  literature  and  three  here  pre¬ 
sented  for  the  first  time. 

It  is  the  compilers’  hope  that  prac¬ 
titioners  in  all  fields  of  administra¬ 
tion  will  be  interested  in  these  widely 
representative  studies.  The  contribu¬ 
tion  of  this  volume  is  its  setting  side 
by  side  the  di\  ersely  oriented  studies 
and  its  efforts  to  organize  them. 

Still  primarily  for  the  campus. 
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TtLfSCOPCS 


featuring 

SPACE  K-4 

DELUXE 


•  EQUATORIAL 
MOUNT 

•  PORTABLE 

•  STURDY  STEEL 
PEDESTAL 

•  5  BY  45  INCH 
SEAMLESS 
ALUMINUM 
TUBE 

•  41/4  INCH 
APERTURE 

•  3  EYEPIECES 

•  50-100-200 
POWER 

•  6  POWER 
FINDER 


$98.50 

COMPLETELY 

ASSEMBLED 


American  made.  12  models  avail¬ 
able  to  10  inch  aperture  with 
clock  drives.  Free  technical  assist¬ 
ance  ta  schools.  Write  for  16  poge 
catalog. 


SPACEK  INSTRUMENT  CO. 


1130  SEMBLINC  AVENUE 


POTTSTOWN,  PA. 
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SHAMROCK  POIV-GIASS 


SERVICE  TRUCK 

Sturdy,  rigid  PotjhCiass  Truck  takes  severest  abuse  in  your  gym,  gives 
yean  of  wear.  Ideal  to  hold  soiled,  wet  tov^eU  and  uniforms,  has  big 
capacity.  Waterproof,  won't  snag;  smooth  walls  inside  and  out.  No 
rivcti,  nothing  to  rust.  Easily  washable,  sanitary.  Lightweight,  rolh  on 
rubber  casters.  Dove  grey  inside  and  out.  No.  6(X)  style  shown  above  can 
be  furnished  without  hose.  Sold  through  Shamrock  jobbers  everywhere. 
Siies:  34"  i  24"  i  2S"  riteg,  34"  i  24"  i  277]"  40"  i  21 '  ■  30"  Ottp, 

40"  B  24"  I  2S"  4-f. 

WRITE  FOR  LITERATURE  AND  PRICES 

MEESE,  INC.,  MADISON,  INDIANA 
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Let  This  Emblem  Be  Your 
Assurance  of 


QUALITY 

in  the  equipment  you 
purchase  for  classrftom  TV 
in  your  school  system. 


Since  1949,  we  have  been  designing  and  producing  broadcast 
equipment  and  are  one  of  two  manufacturers  offering  a  com¬ 
plete  line  of  broadcast  and  closed  circuit  equipment. 


Write  for  Educational  TV  information.  Or,  may  we  submit  a 
proposal  on  LOW  COST  Educational  TV  to  meet  YOUR 
school’s  requirements. 


EDUCATIONAL  TELEVISION  OEPT. 
BROADCAST  EQUIPMENT  DIVISION 


SARKES  TARZIAN  INC 

east  hillside  drive  •  bloomingtort,  indiarta 
edison  2-7251 
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QkeJtM- 
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Check  Numbers 
Snap  over  edge 
of  Shelves 


locked  on  with 
checks^empfy 
hongers  connof 
knock  off  bor. 


Shelves  Spring-lock 
(right  or  left) 


Style  D.F.  4-40,  Portable  Checker 
Rack  (illustrated)  is  4  ft.  2  in.  long; 
holds  40  coats  and  hats;  goes  wher¬ 
ever  needed  on  large,  ball-bearing- 
swivel  casters.  Comes  with  or  with¬ 
out  checks  and  snap-on  numbers.  Strongly 
welded  of  square  tubular,  heavy  gauge  and 
highly  embossed  furniture  steel.  Smart  in  mod¬ 
ern  baked  finishes.  Give  lifetime  service-never 
sag.  creak  or  sway.  3  ft.,  4  &  S  ft.  units  available, 
as  well  as  other  efficient  space  saving  equipment 
for  every  church,  school,  commercial,  industrial 


Checkor  rocks 


hold  cool  hongors 
and/or  coot  hooks. 


and  institutional  need. 


Wrift  for  Sufftfin  CK-51 


VOCEL-PETERSON  CO.  Rt.  83  and  Moditon  St.,  Elmhurst,  III. 
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£  Z  FOLD 

Basketball  Backstop 

with  Two  Bankboards  in  Center  of 
Gym  at  ROLLA,  KANSAS 

The  patrons  of  the  Rolla,  Kansas  School  District 
are  well  pleased  with  their  E-Z  Fold  basketball 
backstop  installation. 

One  Dual  Backstop  Meant  a  Saving  of 
the  Cost  of  Two  Backstops 


Backstop  in  Folded  Position 


Kansas  School  SAVES  MONEY 

...by  Installing  DUAL  BACKSTOP 

The  above  picture  shows  the  Rolla,  Kansas  school  gym  with  a  TBS  side  folding  backstop  located  in  the  center  of  gym. 
Because  of  E-Z  Fold’s  single  stem  “T"  design,  two  banks  can  be  mounted  and  the  complete  unit  folded  to  the  side, 
permitting  play  on  the  contest  court.  ...  For  practice  the  unit  is  let  down  into  the  center  of  the  gym  making  two  short 
courts  with  four  banks.  This  unit,  as  are  all  E-Z  Fold  backstops,  is  folded  by  the  pressing  of  a  switch. 


E  Z  FOLD  INC. 


Further  Information  May  Be  Obtained  by  Writing  to 


BOX  188-A 


SPEARVILLE,  KANSAS 
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Our  hope  for  moral  strength 

Rf.capiti’ LATINO  AM)  PRKDicTiNO  from  the  vantaire  pr)int  our  moral  standards  might  be  invaluably  strengthened, 
of  early  1%0,  we  note  various  disturbing  factors  and  many  There  is  yet  another  encouraging  sign.  It  is  that  as  a 

encouraging  on«‘s  relating  to  the  moral  strength  of  our  p<“ople  we  are  at  our  best  when  the  going  gets  rough, 
nation.  In  March  we  pointed  out  some  of  the  negative  I  have  no  doubt  that  as  the  seriousness  of  the  situ- 

factors.  In  this  issue,  we  shall  present  some  of  the  en-  ation  is  understood,  it  will  tend  to  galvanize  us  into  posi- 

couraging  signs,  particularly  as  th«-y  relate  to  the  future.  tive  action.  I  am  confident  that  we  shall  resolve  not  only 
Americans  have  an  unparalleled  ability  to  spring  back  to  restore  our  moral  strength  but  increase  it  immeasur- 

from  or  overcome  any  abyss  which  confronts  them.  I  am  ably  over  anything  we  have  previously  known, 

sure  that  we  shall  use  this  ability  to  restore  and  increase  Moral  strength  has  always  been  closely  related  to  edu- 

our  moral  integrity  as  a  people.  There  an*  signs  on  the  rational  stmngth.  Indeed,  they  are  inseparable.  As  I  see 

horizon  that  this  is  already  happening  and  will  speed  up  it,  one  of  the  most  encouraging  sources  of  a  revitalized 

in  the  days  ahead.  ;  moral  fibre  is  found  in  the  ever-increa.sing  educational 

The  strongest  indication  we  have  is  the  cpiality  of  our  development  of  the  people.  The  greater  the  educational 

youth.  In  spite  of  the  shortcomings  of  a  small  percentage  development,  the  stronger  the  moral  values  exercised, 

of  today's  youth,  the  vast  majority  demonstrates  integrity  The  sole  danger  is  that  we  may  become  complacent 

and  vitality  which  lead  unmistakably  to  responsibility  for  and  self-satisfied.  Prior  to  the  sputnik  era,  this  is  what 

a  far  higher  order  of  moral  values  than  the  adults  of  to-  seemed  to  happen.  We  thought  we  had  a  higher  order  of 

day  have  ever  sought  or  held.  If  we  adults  can  bring  educational  development  than  any  other  people,  together 

ourselves  to  stop  trying  to  tell  them  what  they  should  do  with  a  higher  standard  of  living.  Our  former  toughness 

and  how  and  instead  exert  friendly  and  understanding  became  soft  and  flabby.  Now  we  recognize  that  there  can 

guidance,  today's  youth  will  provide  a  moral  bulwark  of  be  no  end  to  educational  development  and  eflort.  Here 

an  order  such  as  we  have  never  known.  we  find  one  of  the  sure  signs  of  educational  maturity. 

The  second  encouraging  sign,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  con-  Americans  today  as  never  before  and  in  greater  numbers 

stant  and  increasing  criticism  of  Americans  by  people  of  are  seeking  more  education  as  the  one  way  leading  to 

other  lands  and  by  critics  in  our  own  land.  Criticism.  political,  economic  and  social  goals.  .And  education  is 

whatever  its  motive,  can  bring  good  results.  The  vast  the  one  source  to  deseixed  world  leadership, 

avalanche  of  criticism  to  which  .Americans  are  being  sub-  These  then  are  some  of  the  encouraging  signs  of  the 

jected  today  should  force  us  to  take  a  good  lor)k  at  our-  revitalization  of  our  morality  as  a  people.  We  can 

selves.  If  we  can  analyze  ourselves  as  a  people  accurately  view  with  confidence  our  continuing  moral  growth  and 

and  then  decide  on  the  necessary  therapeutic  treatment,  strength.  But  we  must  neither  falter  nor  grow  weary. 


April,  1960 
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A  STRIKING  ADVANCE  INHPING! 

THE  ROYAL  ELECTRIC  PROVES  IT’S  A  SUPERIOR  TEACHING  TOOL 

Even  before  the  key  strikes  the  paper,  it’s  clear  that  be  heard  over  the  din  of  a  busy  class;  non-slip 
the  new  Royal  Electric  is  as  advanced  as  it  looks.  cameo  keys  for  electric  stroking  security. 

Precision-built  and  user-tested  for  uninterrupted  And  of  course,  the  new  Royal  Electric  has  other 

classroom  performance,  the  new  Royal  Electric  alone  famous  Royal  exclusives  such  as  the  Twin-Pak*  rib- 

has  these  valuable  teaching  features:  fully-enclosed  bon  changer.  Magic*  Margin  and  Touch  Control 
fabric  and  carbon  ribbons  as  standard  equipment  You  just  can’t  realize  how  great  the  new  Royal 

(carbon  ribbons  are  the  trend  in  executive  secre-  Electric  is  until  you  try  it.  Contact  your  Royal 

tarial  offices)  ;  a  distinctive  two-tone  chime  that  can  representative  today  for  a  demonstration. 
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NICKOLAUS  L  ENGELHARD! 

Dr.  Nickolaus  L.  Engelhard!,  Sr.,  noted  educator, 
consultant,  and  specialist  in  school  plant  planning, 
died  February  24th  at  St.  Luke’s  Hospital,  follow¬ 
ing  a  long  illness.  He  was  77  years  old.  Dr.  F!ngel- 
hardt  had  served  as  professor  of  education  at  Teach¬ 
ers  College,  Columbia  University  for  25  years  and 
later  as  associate  superintendent  of  schools  in  New 
York  City.  He  was,  until  his  death,  senior  partner 
of  Engelhard!,  Engelhard!,  Leggett  and  Cornell,  edu¬ 
cational  consultants,  in  New  York. 

Dr.  Engelhard!  was  born  in  Naugatuck,  Connecti¬ 
cut  in  1882.  He  graduated  from  Yale  and  received  a 
Ph.D.  from  Columbia  University.  He  served  as  pro¬ 
fessor  of  education  and  director  of  the  Division  of 
Field  Studies  of  Teachers  College  from  1917  to  1942. 
In  1937  he  was  awarded  the  Nicholas  Murray  Butler 
Silver  Medal  by  Columbia.  From  1942  to  1947,  Dr. 
Engelhard!  was  associate  superintendent  of  schools 
in  charge  of  Housing  and  Business  Administration 
for  New  York  City,  planning  the  postwar  building 
program  of  120  schools.  In  1947  he  founded  the  edu¬ 
cational  consulting  firm  with  his  son.  Dr.  N.  L. 
Engelhard!,  Jr.,  and  Dr.  Stanton  Leggett. 

As  an  educational  consultant.  Dr.  Engelhard!  ad¬ 
vised  in  the  development  of  school  systems  and  plan¬ 
ning  of  school  buildings  in  hundreds  of  cities,  towns, 
and  states  throughout  North  America.  Among  his 
most  recent  works  were  the  planning  of  32  schools 
in  the  City  of  San  Francisco,  advising  in  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  the  school  system  of  Charlotte  and  Meck¬ 
lenburg  County,  North  Carolina,  and  consulting  in 
the  planning  of  the  new  White  Plains  High  School. 
During  his  career  at  Teachers  College,  Dr.  Engel¬ 
hard!  specialized  in  educational  administration  and 
school  plant  planning  and  was  foremost  in  the  United 
States  in  these  areas.  His  book.  Public  School  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration,  has  served  as  the  leading  refer¬ 
ence  work  in  its  field  for  over  two  decades. 

Dr.  Engelhard!  was  a  member  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Political  and  Social  Science,  the  Na¬ 
tional  Education  Association,  American  Association 
of  School  Administrators,  of  which  he  was  president 
in  1944-45,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  New  York  State  Council  of  School  Superin¬ 
tendents,  Cleveland  Conference,  American  Educa¬ 
tional  Research  Association,  National  Association  of 
School  Building  Officials,  New  York  Academy  of 
Public  Education,  and  Phi  Delta  Kappa.  He  was  the 
author  or  co-author  of  widely-read  books  and  articles 
on  education  and  school  plant  planning. 


When  the  Buttenhei.m  Publishing  Corporation  ac¬ 
quired  The  School  Executive  in  1938,  Dr.  Engel¬ 
hard!  was  its  co-editor  with  Jesse  H.  Newlon.  He 
was  the  sole  editor  for  several  months  before  he 
was  joined  in  1942  by  W  illiam  G.  Carr.  After  W  alter 
D.  Cocking  took  over  in  March,  1946,  Dr.  Engel¬ 
hard!  continued  as  an  editor  and  consulting  editor 
until  his  resignation  in  May,  1959. 

Founder  Edgar  J.  Buttenheim  says:  “Dr.  Engel- 
hardt’s  energy,  breadth  of  experience  and  unusual 
vision  contributed  not  only  to  the  wide  esteem  and 
usefulness  of  The  School  Executive  and  its  com¬ 
panion  yearbook.  The  American  School  And  Uni¬ 
versity,  but  also  to  our  steadily  growing  awareness 
of  the  challenge  to  this  corporation  to  serve  the  great 
cause  of  education.” 

Dr.  Engelhardt  served  education  with  all  his  vigor 
and  intelligence.  Overview’  will  remember  him  not 
only  as  a  mighty  oak,  but  as  a  man  who  loved 
and  served  and  believed  in  people.  His  influence  on 
educational  plant,  on  administration  and  on  plan¬ 
ning  will  long  stand  memorialized  in  better  schools 
in  hundreds  of  districts.  But  the  lives  he  touched, 
the  dreams  and  courage  he  nurtured  in  the  hearts 
and  minds  of  people,  the  encouragement  he  gave  to 
young  men — these  make  his  finest  memorial. 
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How  to  work  with  your 
local  printer 

Nobody  can  make  a  schoolman  any 
madder  than  a  printer. 

And  vice  versa,  with  few  excep¬ 
tions. 

These  immortal  truths  come  from 
our  own  experience  and  that  of  many 
printers  with  whom  we  have  shop- 
talked. 

More  than  a  few  school  people  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  printer  who  wants  their 
business  should  print  what  is  ordered 
and  keep  his  prices  down  and  his 
mouth  shut. 

Some  printers  think  the  same  way. 
.■\nd  both  parties  wonder  how’  come 
other  school  systems  have  better-look¬ 
ing  printing  at  less  cost. 

Most  school  departments  compre¬ 
hend  the  enormous  prestige  which 
comes  from  excellent  printing  that 
gets  before  the  eyes  of  parents  and 
public.  These  people  know  that  if  a 
school  system  has  prestige  in  that  di¬ 
rection  it  is  likely  to  have  it  in  others. 

Which  brings  up  the  question  of 
whether  to  deal  with  a  school  supply 
house  or  a  local  printer.  Most  of  the 
supply  houses  turn  out  nice  stuff  at 
a  reasonable  price.  Or  “stuff”  com¬ 
mensurate  with  the  price  charged. 
They  must,  at  their  prices,  stick  to 
standard  forms.  If  a  school  system 
wants  something  different,  then  a 
printing  firm  must  do  the  job. 

There  seems  to  be  a  v^ing  between 


By  Horace  and  Jeannette  Mitchell,  a 
man-and-wife  team  who  run  the  Kittery 
Press  in  Kittery,  Maine,  publish  the 
local  weekly  paper  and  contribute  fre¬ 
quently  to  book  and  magazine  pub¬ 
lishers. 


school  systems  as  to  which  has  the 
best  report  card  or  the  best  pupil 
registration  sheet  or  the  best  letter¬ 
head.  And  this  vying  calls  for  a 
printer  who  does  little  else  but.  The 
usual  method  is  for  the  schoolman  to 
turn  the  job  over  to  the  printer  and 
then,  if  the  job  doesn’t  look  as  he  be¬ 
lieves  it  should,  to  seek  out  another 
printer  next  time.  This  keeps  every 
printer  in  the  area  feeling  he  must 
charge  the  maximum.  Word  gets 
around  among  the  boys  of  the  stick, 
the  quoin  and  the  ink  knife.  The 
“shop  around”  customers  never  get 
the  bargains. 

Here  is  a  better  plan:  Call  in  the 
local  printer.  If  there  are  more  than 
one,  a  phone  call  will  show  which 
are  interested  in  school  printing.  Call 
those  in.  Show  each  what  work  is 
ahead  and  ask  to  be  given  a  quota¬ 
tion  in  a  few  days.  Watch  how  the  re¬ 
sponse  is  made.  The  best  ones  will 
also  submit  a  sample  of  the  paper 
stock  to  be  used — provided  this  was 
not  specified — and  state  delivery 
date. 

A  good  printer  will  put  service 
and  product  ahead  of  price.  He  is 
full  of  suggestions  for  lowering  costs 
without  lowering  quality. 

Such  a  man,  from  experience, 
knows  if  such  and  such  a  line  is  neces¬ 
sary,  or  if  the  copy  can  be  condensed. 
He  knows  pajjers  and  paper  sizes. 
Some  schools  arbitrarily  sf)ecify  pa¬ 
per  sizes  that  mean  waste  from  stand¬ 
ard  mill  proportions.  The  school  pays 
for  the  whole  lot  and  the  printer 
hopes  that  he  can  work  off  the  waste 
trimmings  as  raffle  tickets. 


Pajjer  texture  is  important.  To 
what  use  will  this  printing  be  put? 
Will  it  be  written  upon?  Or  type¬ 
written  on?  Will  a  cheap  16-lb.  bond, 
or  even  a  mimeo,  do  as  well  as  28-lb. 
vellum? 

Ordinarily  the  greatest  expense  in 
printing  is  type  composition.  Whether 
by  hand  or  machine  it  takes  the  time 
of  highly-paid  workers.  Included  in 
typ>esetting  is  the  proofing  and  proof 
reading  and  correction  of  errors. 

Another  item  the  printer  has  for 
sale,  without  saying  so  too  often,  is 
time.  Every  hour  of  his  working  day 
or  night  is  worth  at  least  $12,  and 
more  in  some  areas.  If  he  is  a  one- 
man  shop  with  an  automatic  job  press 
and  typesetting  machine  back  of  him, 
every  minute  he  spends  traveling  to 
and  conferring  with  customers  over 
jobs  costs  him  20  cents,  at  least.  Prices 
and  costs  vary  depending  on  location, 
equipment  and  competition.  Those 
stated  here  are  fairly  basic. 

The  first  thing  a  printer  hop>es  for 
is  that  the  copy  he  gets  will  be  clearly 
written,  correctly  spelled  and  punctu¬ 
ated,  with  paragraph  indentations 
and  general  spacing  indicated. 

But  to  carry  this  so  far  that  the 
size  and  name  of  the  type  are  speci¬ 
fied  is  useless  unless  the  specifier 
knows  type  faces  well  and  is  willing 
to  pay  a  higher  price,  if  need  be,  for 
a  particular  look.  Usually  the  differ¬ 
ence  between,  say,  a  12-point  De- 
Vinne  and  a  12-point  Memphis  are 
not  enough  to  be  worth  the  difference 
— unless  the  schools  are  heavily  en¬ 
dowed  and/or  do  not  need  extra  dol¬ 
lars  for  teachers’  salaries. 
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skipped,  but  not  often  enough  to 
justify  the  time  and  money  it  entails. 

If  the  customer  reads  proof  and 
marks  errors,  then  the  printer  has  a 
right  to  believe  that  the  mistakes  not 
corrected  are  to  remain  “stet,”  or 
as  is. 

Few  printers  do  that.  Printing  is 
their  product.  They  are  not  going  to 
let  bum  jobs  go  out  of  their  shops. 
.So  they  re-read  these  proofs  and  let 
the  customer  have  the  credit. 

Printers  give  their  good  customers 
many  benefits.  Once  the  schools  have 
found  an  acceptable  shop  equipped 
to  produce  the  desired  material  it  is 
wise  to  stay  with  that  shop.  Guide  it 
in  the  desired  direction  and,  in  turn, 
listen  to  its  suggestions. 

A  printer,  especially  the  majority 
in  their  one-man  shops,  is  forced  to 
lx-  a  thinker.  If  he  isn’t,  he  Isn’t  a 
good  printer  very  long.  He  must 
carry  in  his  head,  usually  with  no 
more  than  sketchy  notes,  the  picture 
of  a  job  from  its  beginning  as  an 
invisible  desire  to  its  final  impact 
upon  a  reader.  He  also  has  a  fund  of 
technical  information:  the  tempera¬ 
ture  of  the  metal  in  the  type-castim; 
machine,  the  screen  of  the  cuts,  the 
texture  of  the  paper,  its  grain  and 
the  folds  it  must  endure,  the  ink’s 
color  and  its  speed  of  drying,  plus  a 
dozen  or  so  other  details  including 
the  length  of  time  he  must  wait  for 
payment. 

Garry  on  thusly  for  many  years 
and  there  evolves  a  species  of  brain 
management  which  is  of  extreme 
value  to  the  customers.  Most  printers 
wish  that  their  customers — including 
school  people — would  use  this  more 
to  their  own  advantage. 
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From  GPL... LIVE 
ACTION  ANYWHERE 
IN  THE  SCHOOL 

With  an  assist  from  versatile, 
portable  GPL  Closed  Circuit  TV, 
demonstrations  can  be  telecast  to 
—  or  from  —  classrooms,  audito¬ 
riums,  laboratories,  shops  and 
gymnasiums,  providing  dramatic 
instruction.  GPL’s  ED-250  cam¬ 
era  with  electronic  view  finder  is 
easily  operated  by  students— 
plugs  into  an  ordinary  outlet. 


Progress  report  for  your  community 


A  printer  is  a  dealer  in  characters 
by  the  p>ound.  He  should  he  an  exp)ert 
sp)eller,  a  grammarian,  and  one  who 
can  sense  a  customer’s  wishes  and 
have  the  words  convey  the  message 
while  being  fitted  to  the  space  avail¬ 
able.  That  is  why  it  Ls  an  economical 
idea  to  have  the  printer  check  the 
final  draft  of  the  copy. 

Some  school  authorities,  and  oth¬ 
ers,  believe  they  can  avoid  all  pxKsible 
typx>graphical  errors  by  requesting  a 
proof  of  the  typjeset  before  the  job  is 
nm  off.  There  are  two  kinds  of 
pjroofs:  galley'  proofs  and  (printers’ 
slanguage  differs  here  and  there) 
press  impression  proofs. 

Galley  proofs  are  run  off  on  cheap 
papjer  on  a  proof  press.  'I'he  impres¬ 
sion  is  rough  and  the  inking  uneven. 
Galley  proofs  are  pulled  to  check  for 
spelling  and  typographical  errors, 
wrong  font  characters,  etc.  The  ac¬ 
tual  spacing  out  of  the  type  is  not 
usually  done  for  galley  proofing. 

To  show  a  customer  such  a  proof 
and  wait  for  his  approval  takes  time, 
for  which  a  charge  must  he  made. 
But  it  is  less  than  a  charge  for  press 
impression  proofs.  This  calls  for  ar¬ 
rangement  of  the  copy,  adjustment  of 
the  press,  and  the  running  off  of  two 
or  three  copies.  Then,  while  the 
printer  waits,  he  must,  for  his  liveli¬ 
hood,  readjust  the  press  for  another 
form  and  run  that  off.  Each  job  calls 
for  different  settings. 

In  the  back  of  the  minds  of  many 
w'ho  a.sk  to  check  proofs  is  an  ill- 
founded  belief  that  they  can  spot  mis¬ 
takes  quicker  and  more  accurately 
than  the  printer  or  his  trained  proof 
reader.  These  customers  at  times  run 
across  things  the  printer  might  have 


Colored  bar  grapiis,  showing  the 
achievements  of  pupils  in  the  Mc- 
Guffey  School  as  compared  to  those 
in  the  rest  of  the  nation,  have  been 
used  by  principal  Jack  Neill  to  give 
the  community  a  realistic  picture  of 


Professor  Lloyd  Kendoll  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Maryland's  College  of  Education 
outlines  a  communications  plan  used 
by  the  McGuffey  School. 


what  their  school  is  now  achieving. 

The  graphs  show  the  pupils’ 
achievements  in  arithmetic,  reading 
and  spelling.  Placed  in  an  overhead 
projector  and  presented  along  with 
national  statistics,  the  graphs  point 
out  both  the  weak  and  strong  points 
of  the  school’s  curriculum.  Following 
is  a  program  for  remedying  deficien¬ 
cies  and  time  for  a  question  and 
answer  period. 


FREE:  Keep  abreast  of  developments 


April,  1960 
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investigate  these  3  Top  Seiiers 

...learn  why  you’ll  get  the  best 
in  seating  comfort  and, performance! 


LOW  COST 

INCINERATOR 


Outstanding  quality  tubular  steal 
chairs  that  are  built  to  last  for  yaarsi 

A  most  popular  saries,  these  choirs  hove 
comfort,  size  and  structural  features 
you'd  expect  to  find  only  in  chairs  costing 
much  more  —  18-gauge  electrically 
seam-welded  tubular  frames,  extra  strong 
bracing,  heavy-duty  hinges,  jumbo  size 
pivot  rod  heads,  one-motion  operation, 

\  and  flat  folding  for  compact  stacking  are 
Y  just  some  of  the  details  that  add  to  long- 
life  durability — value  beyond  comparison. 


KRUEGER 

900  E  SERIES 
CHAIRS 


BURNS 

TRASH 

SAFELY 

OUTDOORS 


No.  902-E  — Veneer  panel  saot 
within  twbulor  steel  frame 


NO  INSTALLATION  COST 


Bum  wrappings,  sweepings,  papers,  cartons,  packing,  rags, 
food  waste,  safely  outdoors.  Mentific  draft  control  ends  Are 
hazards  of  flying  ash,  sparks,  burning  blosving  papers.  Bums 
damp,  green,  or  dry  refuse  to  fine  ash  in  any  weather. 
Minimizes  smoke  and  smell,  needs  no  watching,  ^fe  for  use 
10'  from  buildings.  Stands  52*  high  x  35*  square  at  base. 
10  bushel  burning  capacity.  Complete  svith  hinged  hood, 
ash  pan  base  and  grate  and  cleanout  door.  Made  of  alum¬ 
inized  steel  (molten  aluminum  bonded  to  steel) 
with  replaceable  inner  steel  panel  construction 
for  long  life.  Shipped  assembl^ — weight  1 70  lbs. 
Only  $110.00  F.O.B.  Cleveland.  Satisfaction 
guaranteed.  Other  sizes  available. 

ALSTO  COMPANY 

4007  Dafralt  Ava.  Clavaland  13,  OMa 


Writt 

Jor 

FREE 

Folder 


KRUEGER 

TABLET  ARM 
CHAIR  .. 


Practical  and 


aver  a  writing 
surface  it  required 


Chair  features  a  plywood 
tablet  arm,  rigidly  mounted  on 
a  tubular  steel  support  which 
outomatically  raises  or  lowers 
orm  when  chair  is  opened 


for  storage.  Choice  of  natural 
birch  or  maple  —  or,  plastic 
laminate  writing  surface. 


KRUEGER  Mi-VwipMi  STOOLS 


in  place  of 
standard  AC  outlets 

and  every  work  station  will  have 

COMPLETE  VARIABLE 
AC  AND  DC 
ELECTRICAL  SERVICE 


With  or  without  backrest  —  5tandard 
and  Adjustable  height  features 

Sturdy,  heavy-gauge,  tubular  steel  leg 
and  cross-brace  construction  with  self-leveling 
feet  for  solid  floor  contact.  Extra  large, 
die-formed  steel  seot  hos  recessed  Masonite 
panel  for  odded  comfort.  Stondord  or 

adjustable  height  models — 

mwith  or  without  lateral 
adjusting  correct  posture 
backrest.  Also  "low-boy" 
bin  and  drawer  filing  stool. 


SEND  OR  PHONE  NOW  FOR  COMPLETE  INPORMATIONt 


for  complwt* 

lin« 

catalog 


ENGINEERING  COMPANY  •  INC. 

37  MARCY  STREET,  FREEHOLD,  NEW  JERSEY 
telephone:  FREEHOLD  8-1111 
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Educators  Ponder  Proposals 
To  Boost  Schools'  Efficiency 

Atlantic  City,  N.  J. — Money — where  to  get  it  an  how  to  sjjend  it — occupied 
a  major  portion  of  the  deliberations  of  more  than  20,000  school  adminbtra- 
tors,  allied  educators  and  exhibitors  who  attended  the  92nd  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators  here  recently. 
Their  inability  to  agree  on  the  best  means  of  obtaining  the  money  needed 
for  schools  in  the  Space  Age,  however,  failed  to  decrease  the  intensity  of 
discussions  on  the  most  efficient  methods  of  spending  that  money. 

Aasa’s  new  president,  Forrest  E.  Conner,  set  the  stage  when  he  called  the 
financing  of  education  “the  number  one  problem”  facing  administrators  today. 


Walter  Cocking  Honored 

Walter  D.  Cocking,  former  editor 
of  The  School  Executive  and  now 
editorial  consultant  to  Overview, 
was  honored  at  the  aasa  convention 
by  an  array  of  awards  bestowed  upon 
him.  They  included: 

•  Distinguished  Service  Award 
presented  by  the  aasa. 

•  Distinguished  Service  Medal  of 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity,  conferred  by  President  Hollis 
Caswell. 

•  Announcement  of  the  Walter  D. 
Cocking  Loan  Fund,  originated  and 
instituted  by  13  former  and  present 
interns  of  The  School  Executive. 

•  The  Walter  D.  Cocking  Testi¬ 
monial  Dinner  attended  by  more 
than  300  friends  and  associates,  at 
which  time  he  was  presented  with  a 
seascape  painting  and  a  book  of  let¬ 
ters  and  one  of  pictures. 

In  addition.  Dr.  Cocking  has  been 
elected  to  life  membership  in  the 
Laureate  Chapter  of  Kappa  Delta  Pi, 
honorary  education  society,  and  to 
honorary  memlx*rship  for  life  in  the 
Horace  Mann  League. 


“The  cost  of  education  is  going  up 
and  traditional  sources  of  financing 
schools  have  been  strained  to  the 
limit,  or  close  to  it,  in  many  com¬ 
munities  and  states.  If  we  want  to 
provide  good  education,  we’ll  have 
to  find  new  sources  of  support.” 

Conner  describes  himself  as  a  “con¬ 
sistent  opponent”  of  federal  aid  to 
education  based  upon  the  concept  of 
the  government  acting  as  the  “great 
white  father”  handing  out  gifts  and 
telling  school  districts  what  to  do 
with  the  money.  But  pointing  to  the 
federal  potential  for  collecting  taxes 


for  the  benefit  of  school  children  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  he  called  for 
a  definite  program  of  federal  partici¬ 
pation.  He  would  propose  outright 
grants  to  the  states  from  Washing¬ 
ton,  with  the  ultimate  use  left  en¬ 
tirely  to  the  discretion  of  local  school 
districts. 

This  viewpoint  was  strongly  en¬ 
dorsed  in  the  aasa  resolutions  and 
by  other  general  session  and  indi¬ 
vidual  group  spieakers. 

A  resolution  adopted  by  aasa 
members  calls  “widespread  attention 
to  the  urgent  need  for  federal  finan¬ 
cial  support  of  education  for  both 
capital  outlay  and  current  operating 
expenses.”  At  the  same  time,  it  re¬ 
jects  the  viewpoint  that  federal  sup¬ 
port  must  be  accompanied  by  federal 
interference.  A  second  resolution 
urged  that  distribution  of  funds  col¬ 
lected  at  the  national  level  should  be 
made  in  such  a  manner  as  to  encour¬ 
age,  rather  than  detract  from,  state 
and  local  efforts  to  finance  educa¬ 
tion. 

Other  speakers  to  come  out  for  a 
larger  federal  role  were: 

•  New  York’s  Governor  Nelson  A. 
Rockefeller  who  said  that  rising  en¬ 
rollments,  more  diversified  school 
programs,  the  need  for  higher  teach¬ 
ers’  salaries,  and  rising  general  costs 
require  new  sources  of  revenue  to 
alleviate  some  of  the  pressure  on  the 
property  tax.  In  addition,  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Government  has  a  clear  respon- 
(continued  on  page  90) 


Gold  Key  award  winner  /.  Russell  Wiggins  (center),  executive  editor  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  talks  to  NEA  president  Walter  W.  Eshelman  at  right.  Between  two  is 
Wiggins’  former  English  teacher  at  Stillwater,  Minn.,  Mrs.  Ethel  Gower.  Standing 
at  left  are  W.  A.  Shannon,  executive  director  of  NSBA,  and  .Mrs.  James  C.  Parker, 
president  of  the  National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers. 
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AASA 


New  DAVI  president  James  I).  Finn  (left)  talks  over  new  teaching  technology  with 
A.  A.  Lumsdaine  of  the  American  Institute  for  Research. 

Educators  Chart  New  Ways 
To  Use  Technological  Tools 


Cincinnati,  Ohio — Drastic  chan<j;es 
will  be  required  in  the  techniques  of 
teaching  if  we  expect  to  successfully 
solve  the  quantity-quality  conflict 
facing  education  today.  That’s  the 
consensus  of  more  than  2,200  teach¬ 
ers  and  audio-visual  specialists  who 
attended  the  annual  convention  of 
the  Department  of  Audio-Visual  In¬ 
struction  of  the  National  Education 
Association  here  last  month. 

Changes  in  the  whole  teaching- 
learning  concept  are  necessary — and 
now,  not  some  time  in  the  hazy 
future — if  we  expect  to  teach  larger 
numbers  of  students  better  and 
faster,  the  educators  agreed. 

Conference  participants  put  the 
emphasis  on  using  all  the  tools  of  edu¬ 
cation — from  textbooks  to  electronic 
teaching  machines — to  better  advan¬ 
tage.  They  were  especially  concerned 
that  teachers  should  be  actpiainted 
with  the  latest  technological  ad¬ 
vances  in  teaching  aids,  both  in 
teacher  training  institutions  and  in 
in-ser\  ice  programs. 

As  James  D.  Finn,  new  davi  presi¬ 
dent,  pointed  out,  the  technological 
age  has  finally  caught  up  with  educa¬ 
tion  and  there’s  no  use  fighting  it. 
Open-minded  teachers  and  adminis¬ 
trators  should  be  alert  to  every  pos¬ 
sibility  of  harnessing  these  new  tools 
to  enable  them  to  do  their  job  lietter. 


Regardless  of  any  new  methods  of 
teaching,  however,  or  new  devices 
employed  to  aid  the  teacher,  the  ulti¬ 
mate  teacher  will  always  be  a  human, 
outgoing  UAVi  president  Walter  .S. 
Bell  reminded  conferees.  The  basic 
role  of  the  teacher  is  a  communica¬ 
tor,  he  asserted,  and  the  media  by 
which  he  communicates  is  relatively 
unimpiortant.  Felmision  and  other 
new  tools  can  aid  in  communication, 
they  can  never  replace  the  teacher. 
Pointing  his  finger  at  the  schools  of 
education.  Bell  said  that  up  to  now 
they  have  lx*en  turning  out  mechan¬ 
ics,  “people  who  could  fill  time,” 
rather  than  concentrating  on  the 
teacher  as  a  communicator.  He  said 
he  hoped  the  teacher  training  insti¬ 
tutions  would  soon  start  turning  out 
teachers  equipjjed  to  use  all  the  in¬ 
structional  materials  that  are  needed. 

Participants  generally  agreed  that 
poor  teachers  who  lack  imagination 
will  be  uncomfortable  in  the  tech¬ 
nological  teaching  age.  These  teach¬ 
ers  are  the  ones  most  in  fear  of  los¬ 
ing  their  jobs  and  being  replaced 
by  an  electronic  teacher.  But  the 
good  teacher,  they  pointed  out,  will 
be  pleased  to  be  freed  from  the  rou¬ 
tine  teaching  assignments,  to  teach 
things  a  machine  can’t,  and  to  be 
able  to  devote  time  to  students 
(continued  on  page  93) 
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sibility  to  increase  its  aid  to  educa¬ 
tion,  he  declared.  “The  best  form” 
for  such  aid  is  for  “school  constnic- 
tion  in  cases  of  proven  need.”  Al¬ 
though  not  indicating  how  much 
federal  money  should  be  appropri¬ 
ated,  he  said  this  type  of  assistance 
“raises  the  least  danger  of  federal  in¬ 
terference.” 

•  Rep.  Lee  Metcalf  (D-Mont.) ; 
“If  we  are  to  maintain  adequate  edu¬ 
cational  opportunities  .  .  .  we  must 
have  substantial  federal  assistance.” 
Calling  for  a  national  tax  base  to 
support  schools,  Metcalf  labeled  the 
property  ta.x  “neither  equitable  nor 
an  accurate  measure  of  ability  to 
pay.”  Today  ability  to  pay  is  meas¬ 
ured  by  income,  making  the  gradu¬ 
ated  income  tax  the  most  equitable 
source  of  raising  revenue,  he  said. 
He  also  urged  federal  scholarships 
and  fellowships  to  encourage  students 
to  continue  their  college  work. 

•  Eric  Johnston,  president  of  the 
Motion  Picture  Association  of  Amer¬ 
ica:  The  Federal  Government — 
that’s  where  the  money  is  and  that’s 
where  it  must  come  from,  for  school 
construction,  teachers’  salaries  and 
for  more  teachers. 

At  least  two  other  speakers  were 
also  on  the  federal  support  band¬ 
wagon — Rep.  Byron  L.  Johnson 
(D-C:olo.)  and  Rep.  Frank  Thomp¬ 
son  Jr.  (D-N.J.). 

The  only  restraining  voice  was 
raised  briefly  by  Secretary  of  Agri¬ 
culture  Ezra  Taft  Benson  who 
warned  of  the  dangers  inherent  in  too 
much  power  in  government.  He  cau¬ 
tioned  against  federal  control  of 
education  as  a  “danger  which  might 
flow  from  unsound  federal  aid.” 

*  *  * 

Participants  were  not  able  to  reach 
as  widespread  agreement  on  how  the 
educational  dollar  should  be  spent, 
however,  although  a  large  number  of 
the  group  sessions  were  devoted  to 
various  propositions  for  improving 
the  schools’  efficiency. 

Edward  G.  Stapleton,  supt.  of  Bal¬ 
timore  County  Schools,  urged  every 
school  administrator  and  board  mem¬ 
ber  to  examine  administrative  tech- 
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niques  for  utilizing  their  physical  fa¬ 
cilities  to  maximum  advantage. 

In  a  break  from  traditional  prac¬ 
tices,  he  suggested: 

•  Use  of  school  buildings  for  12 
months  a  year. 

•  Establishment  of  junior  or  com¬ 
munity  college  programs  in  high 
school  buildings,  operating  after  reg¬ 
ular  school  hours. 

•  More  extensive  use  of  the  build¬ 
ings  and  grounds  for  both  education 
and  recreation. 

•  Opening  of  school  libraries  dur¬ 
ing  vacation  months  for  children  in 
the  community. 

•  Use  of  school  facilities  for  ex¬ 
tension  courses  of  state  universities 
and  other  public  supported  institu¬ 
tions  such  as  county  agricultural  and 
home  demonstration  agents. 

•  Use  of  school  buildings  for  sum¬ 
mer  curriculum  workshops. 

Grant  Venn,  Supt.  of  .Schools  in 
Coming,  N.  Y.,  suggested  several 
techniques  that  could  be  used  durini: 
the  regular  school  day  for  greater 
utilization  of  space  and  more  flexibil¬ 
ity.  They  include: 

•  Easy  convertibility  of  large 
spaces  to  modified  teaching  areas 
through  use  of  movable  walls  and 
partitions. 

•  Increasing  the  instructional  day 
to  perhaps  ten  periods. 

•  Utilizing  cafeteria,  auditorium 
and  circulation  space  for  teaching. 

•  Holding  Saturday  sessions  and 
lengthening  the  school  year. 

•  Use  of  television  teaching,  by 
which  certain  teaching  can  be  done 
with  less  space  than  by  traditional 
teaching. 

*  ♦  * 

A  school  architect,  William  W. 
Caudill,  of  the  firm  of  Caudill,  Row-  1 
lett,  and  Scott  of  Houston,  Texas,  ! 
berated  those  who  were  looking 
for  low-cost  schools  without  consider¬ 
ing  maintenance,  educational  pro¬ 
gram,  and  the  effects  of  a  poor  en¬ 
vironment  on  children.  This  ten¬ 
dency  “has  dotted  the  country  with 
hundreds  of  educational  shacks,”  he 
charged,  and  the  people  who  are  re¬ 
sponsible  for  building  them  “will  rue 
the  day.” 

In  staunch  agreement  was  another 
schoolhouse  critic,  Walter  McQuade, 


associate  editor  of  Architectural 
Forum,  who  pleaded  with  the  ad¬ 
ministrators  to  allow  their  architect 
to  give  them  “irnaitination”  in  their 
buildings.  “Ask  him  not  only  for 
commodity  and  firmness  .  .  .  but  de¬ 
light  too.”  Probably  it  is  less  costly 
than  most  other  necessities  in  the 
building,  he  added.  “The  delight  of 
good  design  is  not  a  luxury,”  he  ad¬ 
monished. 


The  whole  trend  towards  increas¬ 
ing  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  was 
perhaps  most  succinctly  expressed  by 
J.  Lloyd  I'rump,  associate  secretary 
of  the  National  Association  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  .School  Principals  and  direc¬ 
tor  of  the  Commission  on  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Study  of  the  Utilization  of 
the  Staff  in  the  .Secondary-  School. 
.Xmerican  hisih  schools  must  be  com- 
(continued  on  page  92) 
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WALK-TOP 
Surfacing 
Reduces 
Wear  On 


And  Kids! 


Compare  the  snKX)th,  grit-free  Walk-Top  sur¬ 
face  above  with  the  ordinary  pavement  shown 
right.  You  will  easily  see  why  this  non-abrasive 
material  reduces  wear  on  children’s  shoes  and 
clothes  to  a  minimum. 

Walk-Top  “saves  kids,”  too!  Observation  has 
proved  that  surfacing  playgrounds  with  Walk-Top  reduces  both  the  number 
and  seriousness  of  abrasions  resulting  from  falls. 

Across  the  nation,  school  officials  in  small  commvmities  and  large  are 
specifying  Walk-Top  for  school  yard  pavement  sealing.  In  Los  Angeles,  for 
instance,  more  than  30,000,000  sq.  ft.  of  such  areas  have  been  Walk-Top 
surfaced  in  the  last  few  years. 

For  complete  information  on  Walk-Top,  the  trouble-free  surfacing  for 
your  play  areas,  contact  our  nearest  office. 


American  Bitumuls  &  Asphalt  Company 


320  MAnxn.  SAN  FRANCISCO  20.  CALIF. 
Perth  Amboy.  N.  J. 

Baltimore  3,  Md. 

Cincinnati  38,  Ohio 


Atlanta  8,  Ga. 
Mobile.  Ala. 

St.  Louis  17,  Mo 
Tucson,  Ariz. 


Portland  8,  Ore. 
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San  Juan  23,  P.  R. 
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pletely  overhauled  if  there  is  to  be 
any  marked  improvement  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  this  country,  he  said  “The 
whole  concept  of  the  secondary 
school — its  facilities,  its  purpose,  its 
message,  its  staff,  its  curriculum,  its 
finances — must  undergo  basic,  care¬ 
fully  considered  changes.” 

He  advocated  use  of  large  group 


instruction  to  save  funds  and  teacher 
time  and  energy  when  purposes  can 
be  achieved  as  well  as  in  the  present 
standard  size  classes.  Concurrently, 
some  instruction  would  take  place  in 
groups  of  students  no  larger  than  12 
to  15.  Also,  for  most  teachers  the 
number  of  hours  per  week  with  stu¬ 
dents  should  be  reduced  to  15, 
Trump  said. 

“Possibly  the  most  imp>ortant 
change  of  all  requires  that  students 
have  12  or  more  hours  per  week  to 
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BRADLEY  MULTI-PERSON  SHOWER 


Above  installations  of  4  Bradley  Column 
Showers — 20  bathe  simultaneously 

Nothing  Like  a  Shower 
After  Exercise  or  Work 


Today  facilities  for  shower  baths 
cost  less,  require  less  installation 
time  and  less  maintenance. 


EACH  BRAOLEY  COLUMN 
PROVIDES  FOR0  SHOWERS 

Thousands  are  bathing  daily,  in  colleges,  schools, 
parks,  factories,  institutions,  at  low  cost — 
because  each  Bradley  Shower  Column  provides 
5  Showers  yet  requires  only  one  set  of  piping 
connections.  The  result— 80  per  cent 
installation  cost  decrease. 

After  work  or  exercise  nothing  is  as  refreshing 
as  a  shower  . . .  and  Bradley  Columns  may  be 
equipped  with  stall-separating  partitions  and 
curtains  if  greater  privacy  is  desired.  A  built-in 
liquid  soap  dispenser  is  also  offered. 

Write  today  for  new  Group  Shower  Bulletin 
H.1322  to  BRADLEY  WASHFOUNTAIN  CO., 

2233  West  Michigan  Street,  Milwaukee  1,  Wis. 


Wri»«  tor 
iullofm  H-1322 


lorg*  boM  cofKng  Mrvui 
at  both  drain  and  anchor. 
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work  indep)endently  in  laboratories, 
shops  and  research  centers. 

“Carefully  selected  instruction  as¬ 
sistants  and  aides  should  be  employed 
to  save  the  teachers  from  doing 
tasks  that  can  be  done  as  well  by 
other  persons.”  About  one-third  of 
the  work  presently  done  by  teachers 
could  be  performed  by  these  aides, 
he  said. 

At  the  same  time.  Trump  called 
for  greater  use  of  television,  teaching 
machines,  films,  tape  recorders  and 
records  after  careful  study  of  their 
merits.  Another  one-third  of  the 
work  could  be  done  as  effectively  by 
these  teaching  devices.  Trump  de¬ 
clared. 

“Educational  facilities  should  be 
available  to  students  and  teachers 
more  hours  per  day,  more  days  per 
week,  and  more  weeks  per  year,”  he 
said.  “The  school  building  of  the 
future  must  be  functional,”  he  added, 
“with  auditoriums  that  can  be  di¬ 
vided  into  smaller  areas  and  small 
rooms  that  can  be  expanded.” 

\Vhen  this  comes  to  pass.  Trump 
foresees  salaries  much  higher  than 
any  presently  ad\ocated  by  teacher 
organizations.  For  example,  salaries 
of  television  teachers  on  regional  or 
national  hookups  should  be  at  the 
$50,000  a  year  level.  Salaries  of  some 
teachers  in  local  schools  should  be 
$20,(XX)  or  above.  Salaries  should  be 
based  on  differentiated  assignments, 
he  explained. 

*  «  « 

That  is  but  a  glimpse  of  the  fer¬ 
ment  going  on  within  education  to¬ 
day.  But  as  George  Romney,  presi¬ 
dent  of  American  Motors  Corpora¬ 
tion,  told  delegates;  “There  has  been 
too  much  talk  and  too  little  action.” 

Only  time  can  tell  if  the  volumes 
of  speeches,  suggestions,  and  propos¬ 
als  delivered  at  this  year’s  aasa  meet¬ 
ing  will  be  turned  into  concrete  plans 
of  action  or  if  they  will  be  regarded 
as  mere  rhetorical  exercises. 


1  "...  All  search,  and  all  research,  all 

that  is  done  in  the  name  of  science,  is 
for  the  benefit  of  mankind.  The  money, 
time  and  labor  expended  by  our  federal 
I  government  in  scientific  development  is 
wisely  and  largely  invested  for  the  pres¬ 
ervation  of  our  free  way  of  life  .  .  .” — 
Rep.  Edith  Nourse  Rogers  (R-Mass.) 
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needing  special  attention.  This  can’t 
help  but  result  in  a  general  upgrad¬ 
ing  in  the  educational  world,  dele¬ 
gates  stated. 

Finn  and  a  third  instructional 
materials  sptecialist  were  in  close 
agreement  that  teaching  machines — 
now  being  used  experimentally — 
would  soon  be  “standard  equip¬ 
ment”  in  the  nation’s  classrooms. 
Commenting  on  the  |X)ssibilities  this 
held  for  college  teaching,  A.  A. 
Lumsdaine  of  the  .American  Insti¬ 
tute  for  Research  in  Pittsburgh,  said 
that  within  a  year  he  exjjected  to  see 
fairly  widespread  use  of  the  teach¬ 
ing  machines  in  several  colleges  for 
instruction  in  undergraduate  courses 
in  English,  mathematics,  philosophy 
and  other  subjects. 

Author  of  a  manual  on  leaching 
machines  and  self-instnictional  ma¬ 
terials,  Lumsdaine  defined  a  teach¬ 
ing  machine  as  a  mechanical  device 
that  instructs  through  a  carefully 
worked  out  sequence  of  teaching 
material.  Inexpensive  teaching  ma¬ 
chines  are  ready  for  use  today,  he 
said.  “The  bottleneck  is  not  in  the 
devices,  but  in  the  writing  of  a  suit¬ 
able  range  of  materials. 

“Wide  scale  use  in  the  public 
schools  will  dcp«-nd  on  the  rapidity 
with  which  self-instructional  mate¬ 
rials  or  programs  can  be  developed,” 
he  explained. 

All  types  of  teaching  machines,  he 
continued,  present  the  student  with 
programs  and  answers,  problems  to 
be  solved,  or  exercises  to  be  per¬ 
formed.  In  addition,  they  always 
provide  some  t>pe  of  automatic 
feedback  or  correction  so  that  the 
student  is  immediately  informed  of 
his  progress  and  given  a  basis  for 
correcting  his  errors.  “Thus  a  stu¬ 
dent  is  kept  alert  and  busy,”  Lums¬ 
daine  said.  “In  the  conventional 
classroom  situation  he  gets  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  answer  a  question  infre¬ 
quently  and  all  too  often  plays  the 
part  of  a  passive  listener  to  a  lec¬ 
ture.” 

Another  principal  speaker,  John 
Ivey,  president  of  the  Learning 
Resources  Institute,  reinforced  this 


stress  on  mechanized  matriculation. 
He  stated:  “No  teacher  should  be 
asked  to  do  anything  which  can  be 
done  as  well  or  better  by  a  techno¬ 
logical  device.”  If  the  airborne  edu¬ 
cational  television  experiment  being 
sponsored  by  his  group  proves  suc¬ 
cessful,  Ivey  said  he  could  envision 
the  day  when  20  aircraft  flying  over 
key  sections  of  the  country  could 
beam  televised  instruction  simul¬ 
taneously  to  80  percent  of  the  stu¬ 
dents  in  this  country. 

In  spite  of  the  emphasis  on  utiliz¬ 


ing  all  the  new  tools  for  education, 
participants  didn’t  attempt  to  mini¬ 
mize  the  importance  of  the  human 
teacher — the  ultimate  teacher  re¬ 
gardless  of  what  educational  systems 
are  used.  A  point  from  one  of  the 
sectional  meetings  seems  to  put  the 
relationship  between  teachers  and 
tools  in  proper  pierspective : 

“We’ve  accomplished  something 
here  if  we  leave  this  meeting  feeling 
that  the  machines  and  the  gadgets 
are  not  nearly  as  important  as  when 
we  came.” 
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Students-Teachers  and  Supervisors,  Admini¬ 
strators  and  School  Boards,  all  prefer  Mitchell 
multi-purpose  equipment  .  .  .  each  in  their 
own  way.  Students  like  the  accessibility,  beau¬ 
ty,  and  comfort  of  the  PorTables,  IXiublers, 
and  UniTables.  Teachers  and  Supervisors 
want  the  safety,  speed  and  easy  operation, 
practicality  and  mobility  found  in  these  units. 
Administrators  and  Sch(K)l  Boards  rightfully 
regard  long-range  utility,  reduction  of  re¬ 
placement  costs,  and  the  standardization  of¬ 
fered  in  this  complete  line,  as  primary  con¬ 
siderations.  All  of  these  advantages,  and 
more,  have  long  been  accepted  from  coast 
to  coast,  as  Mitchell  standards  of  guaranteed 
quality,  '^'ou'll  find  that  Mitchell  will  meet 
your  needs  the  best. 
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“Guessing  games”  are  out-of-place  in 
today’s  busy  laboratories.  So  it’s  wise 
to  bear  these  important  facts  in  mind 
when  you  consider  laboratory  sinks: 
There  is  no  question  of  which  sink 
takes  which  corrosive  (weak,  mixed  or 
concentrated)  when  you  install  “U.  S.” 
Chemical  Porcelain  Laboratory  Sinks. 
One  “U.  S.”  sink  handles  ’em  all,  hot 
or  cold!  Even  hydrofluoric  acid  and  hot 
caustics  can  be  safely  handled  with 
normal  routine  rinsing.  No  “chemical 
resistance”  tables  required.  No  chance 
for  error  and  costly  damage. 

Sinks  made  of  solid,  non-porous  chem¬ 
ical  porcelain  also  have  the  other 
features  you  want.  Attractive  appear¬ 
ance.  Time-tested  durability.  Superb 
heat-shock  resistance.  Smooth  glazed 
surfaces,  rounded  comers  for  easy 
cleaning.  Non-staining,  non-absorbent, 
no  maintenance  problems. 


fh*  wi(/e  rang*  of  standard  typos  and  sizas 
at  your  Laboratory  Fumiturm  Dealar.  Or  wrilo 
diraet  for  now  Bullotin  L-8R. 


CHEMICAL  CERAMICS  DIVISION 


Principals  Get 
Proposals  for 
Improvement 

Portland,  Ore. — lypical  North¬ 
west  fog  rolled  back,  as  4,000  high 
school  principals  gathered  here  re¬ 
cently,  to  reveal  majestic  snow¬ 
capped  Mt.  Hood  and  Mt.  St.  Hel¬ 
ens.  But  for  the  educators  attending 
I  the  44th  annual  convention  of  the 
National  .Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals,  the  principal 
white-topp«’d  eminence  was  the  per¬ 
son  of  James  B.  Conant.  The  former 
Harvard  president  twice  addressed 
the  assembly  of  principals,  heard 
and  resfx>nded  to  a  discussion  of  the 
implications  of  his  report  on  the 
comprehensive  high  school,  and  ac¬ 
cepted  a  citation  from  the  nassp  for 
his  “outstanding  contribution  to  sec¬ 
ondary  education.’’ 

In  a  progress  report  on  his  cur¬ 
rent  study  of  the  junior  high  school, 
Dr.  Conant  read  18  “tentative  con¬ 
victions.”  including  these: 

1.  Grade  8  should  be  fully  depart¬ 
mentalized,  with  ability  grouping  in 
English,  social  studies,  math  and  sci¬ 
ence. 

2.  English,  social  studies,  math, 
science,  art,  music,  physical  educa¬ 
tion  and  industrial  or  domestic  arts 
should  be  required  of  all  8th  graders. 

3.  About  20  percent  of  8th  grad- 
j  ers  should  begin  alg*‘bra,  thereby 
'  permitting  “highly  gifted  youth  to 
I  finish  college  in  three  years  instead 
I  of  four.” 

4.  Study  of  foifign  languages 
should  be  started  in  the  3rd  grade,  if 
staff  and  financial  conditions  permit, 
or  else  in  grade  7  or  8  “for  pupils 
who  can  profit  from  it.” 

*  *  « 

Three  sessions  during  the  5-day 
meeting  concentrated  on  “English 
Language  Arts  in  the  Comprehen¬ 
sive  Secondary  School,”  a  special 
I  project  developed  by  an  nassp  ad 
hoc  committee.  Delegates  discussed 
the  committee  pap<*r  which  recom- 
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mends  more  practice  and  guided 
correction  of  student  writing,  inte¬ 
gration  of  the  language  arts  (listen¬ 
ing,  sp<*aking,  reading,  viewing, 
writing),  and  publication  of  teach¬ 
ing  guides  and  courses  of  study. 
Final  report  will  lx*  published  by  the 
nassp  later  this  year  after  results  of 
these  discussions  are  evaluated. 

«  «  * 

Delegates  also  saw  the  premier 
showing  of  “.  .  .  And  No  Bells 
Ring,”  a  57-minute  sound  film  of 


“High  school  teachers  are  too  iso¬ 
lated,”  he  said. 

J.  G.  Umstattd,  professor  of  sec¬ 
ondary  education  at  the  University 
of  Texas  also  advocated  teaching 
teams,  plus  one  non-certificated 
teaching  aide  for  every  four  teach¬ 
ers,  more  mechanical  and  electronic 
aids,  and  independent  study  by  all 
students  as  ways  to  more  efficient 
use  of  present  staffs.  He  added  that 
many  new  schools  are  designed  with 


project  centers  where  students  can 
work  on  their  own. 

«  *  * 

Rowland  H.  Ross,  principal  of 
Hastings  High  School  in  Hastings- 
on-Hudson,  predicted  that  ‘‘we  are 
going  to  have  merit  rating  of  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  next  10  or  20  years, 
whether  we  want  it  or  not.”  He  told 
his  colleagues  ‘‘there  is  no  other  way 
to  recc^ize  top  teachers  except  to 
pay  them  beyond  the  maximum.” 

Delegates  heard  two  other  predic- 


Dt.  James  R.  Conant  | 

tionally  and  is  available  for  rental  ' 
from  the  nassp.  i 

Harold  Howe  II,  suggested  that  1 
“each  teacher  do  full-time  what  he  1 
does  best,”  as  a  way  for  a  school  to  ! 
start  on  a  staff  utilization  improve-  I 
■  ment  project.  Howe  is  princ  ipal  of  1 

Newton  High  School  in  Newtonville, 
Mass.  “Some  are  best  at  develop- 
r  ment  of  the  curriculum,”  he  sug¬ 

gested,  “so  why  not  shake  them 
loose  from  teaching  routines  to  help 
prepare  units  for  other  teachers.”  j 
'  He  said  that  teachers  can  also  fortify 
each  other  through  team  teaching.  | 


Functional  design  increases 
student  efficiency,  simulates 
actual  office  conditions. 
Spacious  typing  platform 
holds  largest,  heaviest  ma¬ 
chine  safely. 

Typing  platform  adjusts  from 
25"  to  29". 


•  Knee-ease"  frame  design 
for  easy  access. 

Minimum  noise  and  vibra¬ 
tion,  will  not  "walk". 

Heavy  -  duty  maintenance- 
free  cortstruction.  j 

•  Choice  of  three  materials 
for  tops:'' 

•  Lama-Tex 

•  Tensil-Tex 

•  Tensil-Ply 


the  ideas  developed  by  the  organi-  - 
zation’s  Commission  of  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Study  of  the  Utilization  of 
the  Staff  in  the  Sexondary  School. 
Produced  in  two  srxtions  which  can 
be  shown  separately  or  together,  the 
film  tells  the  advantages  of  interre¬ 
lated  large-group  instniction,  small- 
group  discussion,  independent  study 
and  team  teaching.  Commission  di¬ 
rector  J.  Lloyd  Trump  announced  i 
that  the  film  will  be  televised  na- 
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NASSP  (continued)  $50,  but  that  the  “production  of  the 

manuscript  for  a  single  program  for 
one  semester  of  elementary  arith- 
tions  that  related  to  the  convention  metic  would  amount  to  about  $50,- 

theme,  “Quality  Education — To-  000.”  A  teaching  machine  program, 

day’s  Priority.”  he  said,  “is  the  decomposition  of 

Eugene  Galanter,  associate  profes-  some  complex  area  of  knowledge 

sor  of  psychology  at  the  University  into  a  finely  graded  sequence  of 

of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  teaching  component  knowledges  that  can  be 

machines  will  be  available  within  mastered  piecemeal  with  no  errors 

four  years.  He  estimates  that  such  a  along  the  way.” 

machine  can  be  built  for  less  than  By  1970  high  schools  will  be  pre- 

OV-28.^ 

IN  SCHOOL  EQUIPMENT .... 


paring  two-thirds  of  their  students 
for  education  beyond  the  high 
school.  This  was  the  forecast  of  Lee 
A.  DuBridge,  president  of  California 
Institute  of  Technology.  Answering 
the  question,  “Who  Should  Go  to 
College?”  DuBridge  said  that  “ad¬ 
mission  to  the  best  universities  of 
the  country  is  going  to  be  open  only 
to  those  who  have  proved  by  past 
achievement  that  they  have  both  the 
ability  and  the  determination  to  at¬ 
tain  intellectual  excellence.”  Intel¬ 
lectual  competition  “will  be  a  good 
thing,”  he  said,  adding  that  colleges 
will  cater  to  different  intellectual 


“TEACHER  IS  THE  BEST  EXPERIENCE”! 


Typical  Grade-Aid  installation  in  the 
Horne  Street  Elementary  School, 
I>over,  New  Hampshire.  Architect: 
Perley  F.  Gilbert  AsstKriates, 
Lowell,  Mass. 


SISK 

INITS 


We’ve  reversed  the  old  parable  to  point  out  that 
teachers  like  teaching  better  where  Gi-ade-Aid 
equipment  is  installed.  Teachers  who  use  Grade-Aid 
all-steel  school  equipment  really  appreciate  Grade- 
Aid’s  mobility,  time-saving  convenience  and  durable 
good  looks.  The  Grade-Aid  Corporation  specializes 
in  the  design  and  manufacture  of  functional  class¬ 
room  cabinetry.  Prefabricated  Grade-Aid  units 
feature  all-steel  constniction  for  fire  safety,  dura¬ 
bility,  flexibility  and  economy.  Profit  by  teachers’ 
experience  —  insist  on  Grade-Aid  for  the  finest  in 
classroom  equipment. 
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levels  and  that  each  student  should 
accept  the  college  level  his  intellect 
leads  him  to.  He  allowed  that  the  art 
of  measuring  intellectual  level  is  still 
rare. 

«  *  * 

Edgar  Stahl,  principal  of  an  In¬ 
dianapolis  high  school,  told  a  dis¬ 
cussion  group  on  early  decision 
plans  for  college  admissions  that 
“competition  for  top  students  is  be¬ 
coming  almost  as  intense  as  com¬ 
petition  for  top  athletes.” 

A  junior  high  principal  in  Evans¬ 
ton,  Ill.,  Donald  V.  Grote,  told  one 
of  the  58  discussion  groups  that 
more  schools  are  putting  biology  or 
earth  science  at  grade  9,  in  place  of 
general  science,  thereby  allowing 
chemistiy  and  physics  a  year  earlier 
and  more  advanced  science  in  thi‘ 
senior  high  year.  “Anything  that  will 
eliminate  three  consecutive  coursf-s 
of  general  science,”  he  said,  “each 
repeating  the  other  to  a  startling  de¬ 
gree  in  grades  7,  8  and  9  is  a  positive 
improvement.” 

«  *  « 

Supt.  Melvin  W.  Barnes  of  Okla¬ 
homa  City  Schools  urged  junior  high 
school  principals  to  “give  at  least 
equal  time  and  attention  to  the  cul¬ 
tivation  of  the  higher  mental  proc¬ 
esses”  as  to  facts  and  skills.  “It  is  to 
the  credit  of  the  junior  high  school,” 
he  said,  “that  it  has  shouldered  the 
responsibility  of  helping  children 
learn  to  handle  problems.”  Junior 
high  school  teachers  should  be  able 
to  listen,  he  told  them,  explaining 
that  “the  teacher  who  stands  before 
the  class  and  talks  too  much  is  the 
major  barrier  to  better  teaching.” 
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AASA  •  AASA  •  AASA  •  AASA  •  AASA  •  AASA  •  AAS 


WALL  HUNG  TEACHING  AIDS  OV.301 

In  a  series  of  well-attended  shows 
in  the  Atlantic  City  Auditorium, 
Moduwall,  a  “working  wall  for  learn¬ 
ing,”  was  introduced  to  educators  at¬ 
tending  the  AASA  Convention.  This 
unconventional  teaching  aid  is  com¬ 
posed  of  units  of  chalkboard,  tack- 
board,  pegboard,  flannelboard,  easel 
board,  wall-hung  cabinets,  of>en 
shelves,  and  utility  rails.  Each  unit 
is  based  upon  a  four-foot-wide  scale 
to  permit  complete  interchangeabil¬ 
ity.  Component  parts  of  Moduwall 
are  easily  hooked  into  place,  while 
the  sole  stationary  parts  are  the  wall- 
mounted  standards  into  which  the 
various  units  are  hooked.  Thus, 


Moduwall  creates  a  functional  and  flexible  method  of 
utilizing  classroom  wall  space  so  that  each  learning  area 
can  be  adjusted  to  teach  many  subjects  and  can  be 
adapted  to  various  grade  levels. 

Interchanging  the  various  components  is  as  easy  as 
hanging  a  living  room  picture.  The  Bruns wick-Balke- 
CoLLENDER  Co.,  623  S.  Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago  5,  Ill. 


ELEaRONIC  LEARNING  CENTER  OV-302 

In  what  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
surprising  move  at  the  AAS.A  Con¬ 
vention,  one  of  America’s  largest 
manufacturers  of  school  furniture. 
The  American  Seating  Co.,  intro¬ 
duced  a  complete  electronic  learning 
center.  Designed  for  foreign  language 
instruction  as  well  as  speech  therapy, 
remedial  reading,  student  tutoring, 
public  speaking  and  voice  training, 
the  center  combines  three  principal 
elements — sturdy  classroom  furni¬ 
ture,  dependable  electronic  equip¬ 
ment  and  fast,  effective  teaching 
techniques. 

New  features  include  magnetic 
tape  providing  four  separate  chan¬ 
nels  on  a  single  side.  Thb  makes  pos¬ 
sible  the  simultaneous  transmission 
from  one  tape  of  four  different  kinds 
of  information  (such  as  four  foreign 
languages,  or  four  language  lessons 
of  different  degrees  of  complexity). 

The  Electronic  Learning  Center 
permits  the  teacher  to  give  each 
member  of  the  class  individual  in¬ 


struction,  using  tape-recorded  lessons 
transmitted  through  earphones.  The 
students,  sitting  in  soundproofed 
cubicles,  have  fixed  microphones 
through  which  they  may  tajie-record 
their  responses  during  the  lessons  and 
hear  their  own  voices  through  the 
earphones.  The  recordings  can  be 
played  back,  by  the  students  as  well 
as  the  teacher,  for  evaluation  of  prog¬ 
ress.  The  American  Seating  Co., 
Grand  Rapids  2,  Michigan. 


EXERCISE  EQUIPMENT  OV-303 

Interest  in  this  piece  of  exercise 
equipment,  designed  especially  for 
elementary  schools,  ran  high,  Charles 
Fehlig,  vice-president  and  general 
sales  manager,  reports.  Equipment, 
which  folds  away  for  storage,  in¬ 
cludes  rope,  pole,  rings,  and  trapeze 
in  addition  to  ladder  and  chinning 
bar.  When  open,  entire  unit  occupies 
an  area  eight  feet  long,  less  than 
three  feet  wide,  and  less  than  eight 
feet  high.  Fred  Medart  Products, 
Inc.,  3535  DeKalb,  St.  Louis  18,  Mo. 
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OBSERVATORY  DOME  OV-304 

“Astro-I)omette,”  one  of  the  more 
unusual  exhibits  at  the  Convention, 


is  available  in  8,  10,  and  12-ft.  di¬ 
ameters.  Desired  to  ser\e  educa¬ 
tion  in  the  astro-sciences,  the  domes 
are  constructed  of  molded  fiberajlass, 
with  a  one-foot  cylindrical  section 
around  the  base  of  the  hemisphere. 
\Veight  of  the  10-ft.  size  is  around 
500  pounds.  Shutter  system  may  be 
partially  opened  for  viewing,  or  fully 
op>ened  for  easy  access.  Astro-Dome 
Inc.,  1801  Brownlee  Ave.,  N.E., 
Canton  5,  Ohio. 

COMMUNICATIONS  SYSTEM  oV-303 

Five  simultaneous  channels  of 
communication  were  demonstrated 
at  the  exhibit  of  the  Model  SS4000 
school  communications  system.  Uti¬ 
lizing  transistorized  components,  unit 
can  carry  a  sound  program  from 
.■\M-FM  tuner,  four-sp>eed  record 
changer,  or  from  microphone  loca¬ 
tions  within  the  school  to  one  group 
of  classrooms.  A  second  sound  pro¬ 
gram  can  be  transmitted  to  another 
group  of  rooms.  High  on  the  list  of 
other  simultaneous  uses  are  time  and 
alarm  sitnials,  and  an  “emergency-all 
page”  control  which  overrides  all 
other  programs.  Executone,  Inc.,  415 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


PORTABLE  LANGUAGE  LAB  ov.306 

V’ariation  of  the  popular  language 
lab  was  seen  by  concentioneers  in 
this  10-position  portable  language 
lab.  System  consists  of  fully  auto¬ 
matic  cartridge-t\pc  tape  repeater 


(left)  ;  “Voice-Flector”  isolation 
booth  (center)  containing  amplifier, 
earphones,  and  microphone;  and 
control  consolette  for  selective  broad¬ 
casting  to  or  monitoring  of  10,  20, 
and  30  positions.  C'ofsiNO  Elec¬ 
tronics  Core.,  2107  .Ashland  Ave., 
Toledo  1,  Ohio. 


SCHOOL  FURNITURE  OV.307 

Superintendent  Gilbert  I).  Bristol 
(left),  from  Marion,  Mass.,  gets  the 


highlights  about  economy  line  of 
school  furniture  from  advertising 
manager  Bill  Laighton.  Posture 
chair,  with  form-fitting  seat  and  |X)s- 
ture  back,  is  made  of  molded  ply¬ 
wood  or  Corex,  and  is  available  in 
choice  of  colors.  Chair  is  offered  in 
sizes  ranging  from  11  to  18  inches. 
The  Westfield  Mancfacturino 
Co.,  Westfield,  Mass. 


FOLDING  PARTITIONS  OV-308 

Electronically-controlled  folding 
partitions  were  the  newest  offering 


of  partition  manufacturer.  Company 
president  Robert  Haws  holds  the 
pocket-sized  device  which  permits 
completely  wirele.ss  remote  operation. 
Line  includes,  too,  a  range  of  elec¬ 
tric  opening  and  closing  partitions 
all  resting  on  sponge  rubber  feet 
which  compress  each  panel  to  the 
floor  for  a  tight  seal.  Robert  Haws 
Co.,  15722  Telegraph  Rd.,  Detroit 
39,  Mich. 


LANGUAGE  TRAINING  SYSTEM  oV-309 

Momentarily  turning  his  back  on 


teacher  control  panel  of  30-position 
language  training  system,  Joseph  B. 
.Shue,  vice-president  sales,  answers 
conventioneer’s  question  about  the 
all-wood  unit.  .System,  which  incor¬ 
porates  three  tape  decks,  and  cart¬ 
ridge-loading  record  player,  permits 
channelling  of  any  of  the  four  pro¬ 
grams  to  any  or  all  of  the  positions. 
Royal  MANfFACTCRiNo  Co.,  Inc., 
Meadow  and  Clay  Sts.,  Richmond, 
Va. 

TOTE  TRAY  CABINETS  OV.310 

Explaining  the  numerous  uses  of 
this  hardwood  tote  tray  cabinet  kept 
Salesman  Al  Coty  busy  during  the 
C’onvention.  Three-section  unit  ac¬ 
commodates  total  of  48  molded 
fiberglas  trays,  plus  wardrobe  space. 

Frays  measure  9^2  in.  wide,  4'/^  in. 
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deep,  and  19J4  in.  long.  Cabinets  are 
available  in  choice  of  seven  natural 
finishes.  Mutsciiler  Brothers  Co., 
Nappanee,  Ind. 


One  of  the  newer  ofTerings  at  the 
A.A.S.^  get-together  was  this  swing 
panel  assembly  calculated  to  increase 
chalk  or  tack  board  area  in  confined 
spaces.  Salesman  Pete  Bridge  ex¬ 
plains  how,  by  means  of  hinged  con¬ 
struction,  a  sLx-foot  panel  can  be  di- 
\ided  into  two  three-foot  hinged 
units,  resulting  in  12  feet  of  chalk¬ 
board  in  a  six-foot  area.  Loxit  Sys¬ 
tems,  I.NC.,  1217  West  Washington 
Blvd.,  Chicago  7,  Ill. 


VET  PKK-UP  VACUUM  OV..T11 

Exhibitor  rep  Matt  Fuzo  (fore- 
Tound)  was  kept  busy  explaining  op- 


ANOTHER 

SCHOLARCRAFT 

FEATURE! 


eration  of  wet  pick-up  vacuum  which 
operates  on  either  IX :  or  60-cycle 
AC,  115-volt  current.  Unit  picks  up 
cleaning  or  rinsing  solutions  from 
floors  through  a  24-in.  floor  squeegee 
head,  and  rolls,  almost  effortlessly,  on 
four  freewheeling  casters.  Tank,  with 
a  9-gal.  capacity,  may  be  emptied  by- 
rolling  the  vacuum  to  a  floor  drain, 
and  opening  the  dump  valve.  Mid¬ 
land  Laboratories,  I  )ubuque, 
Iowa. 


LANGUAGE  LAB  OV..T12 

Language  labs,  generally,  held  the 
center  of  the  stage  in  the  A.XS.A  ex¬ 
hibit  hall.  Here,  factory  sales  rep 
Hal  Puls  points  out  tape  storage  bin 
offered  as  an  extra  accessory  with 
his  firm’s  entry  in  the  field.  Control 
panel  (behind  Puls)  ran  operate  up 
to  72  stations  or  steel-framed  student 
booths.  Besides  the  storage  bin.  con¬ 
trol  center  accommodates  up  to  four 
tape  recorders.  Hamilton  Mant- 
FACTLRiNo  Co.,  Two  Rivers,  Wis. 


SOUD 

THERMAL  SETTING 
PLASTIC  SEATS 
AND  BACKS 


SCHOl.ARCRA  FT  proud\y 


_  announces 
sotid  thermal  setting  plastic  seats  and 
backs  for  all  units.  Tnis  new  product 
is  offered  as  an  alternate  to  our  stand¬ 
ard  plywood.  Sr.HOL.\RCR.\FT’S  plastic  seats  and  backs  are 
proauced  in  accordance  with  .NEVIA  standards  giving  life¬ 
time  surfaces  that  have  not  been  painted  or  lacquered.  Ex¬ 
haustive  tests  have  proven  that  this  superior  material  will 
successfullv  resist  marring,  staining,  scratching,  chipping  and 
breaking.  The  soft  pastel  tints  of  yellow,  green  or  coral  pene¬ 
trate  the  entire  thickness  and  will  not  fade  or  discolor.  No 
maintenance  needed — cleans  easily  with  only  a  damp  cloth! 

Write  today  for  the  complete  ScholarC.raJt  catalog 
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Any  school,  college  or  university 
can  have  the  advantages  of  an  as¬ 
tronomical  observatory  dome  instal¬ 
lation  through  Astro-Dome  Inc.  of 
1801  Brownless  Ave.,  N.E.,  Canton, 
Ohio.  This  firm  is  prepared  to  de¬ 
sign,  engineer,  and  build  these  domes 
as  well  as  similar  hemispherical  shel¬ 
ters.  Their  facilities  are  described  in 
a  new  booklet  called  “Where  Ideas 
and  Designing  Take  Shape  .  .  .”. 
OV-401. 

A  comprehensive  catalog  describ¬ 
ing  the  e.xtensive  line  of  stage  light¬ 
ing  apparatus  made  by  Capitol  Stage 
Lighting  Co.,  Inc.,  527-529  W.  45 
St.,  New  York  36,  N.  Y.,  has  just 
been  released.  Spotlight,  floodlights, 
special  lighting  effects,  mounting  ac¬ 
cessories,  control  equipment  are  just 
a  few  of  the  many  tyjjes  of  units 
shown.  A  price  list  is  included. 
O\'-402. 

TV  Closed  Circuit  Eiquipment  by 
Motorola  is  the  name  of  a  new  book¬ 
let  just  out  which  features  cameras, 
TV  monitors,  receivers,  auto  zoom 
lenses,  and  various  accessories.  Com¬ 
plete  specifications  and  descriptions 
are  given.  Available  from  Motorola 
Communications  and  Electronics, 
Inc.,  4501  W.  Augusta  Blvd.,  Chi¬ 
cago  51,  Ill.  OV-403. 

E-Z-Fold  basketball  backstops, 
shown  in  a  new  catalog,  fold  auto¬ 
matically,  operate  electrically,  and 
feature  permanent  rigidity  and  sim¬ 
ple  installation.  While  the  backstops 
are  manufactured  in  standard  types 
each  installation  is  in  effect  a  custom 
job,  in  that  supports,  clamps  and 
fastening  devices  are  individually  en¬ 
gineered  to  suit  the  particular  instal¬ 
lation.  Complete  information  can  be 
obtained  from  E-Z-Fold,  Inc.,  Spear- 
ville.  Kans.  ()V-404. 

Fourteen  common  roof  problems 
and  how  to  solve  them  is  the  subject 
of  a  new  Roofing  Guide,  published 
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by  The  Monroe  Co.,  Inc.,  10703 
Quebec  Ave.,  Cleveland  6,  Ohio. 
Various  roof  types  are  covered  in  de¬ 
tail,  and  Monroe  products  for  com¬ 
plete  roof  protection  are  listed  for 
each  type  of  roof.  OV-405. 

A  copy  of  the  new  Boice-Crane 
44-page  power  tool  catalog  No.  60 
will  be  sent  free  to  anyone  requesting 
a  copy  from  the  company  at  976  W. 
Central  Ave.,  Toledo  6,  Ohio.  This 
booklet  describes  the  lines  of  band 
saws,  contour  saws,  jig  saws,  saw 
tables,  saw-jointers,  jointers,  belt 
Sanders,  spindle  sanders,  shap>ers, 
shaper  cutters,  lathes,  planers,  drill 
presses,  band  filers,  grinders  and  spin¬ 
ning  tools  made  by  B-C.  OV-406. 

The  Library  Binding  Institute  has 
prepared  a  brochure  on  library  bind¬ 
ing  for  purchasing  agents.  In  addi¬ 
tion  to  the  mechanics  of  library  bind¬ 
ing,  this  booklet  discusses  sound,  ac¬ 
cepted  procedures  for  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  maintenance  of  collections. 
Copies  are  available  from  Library- 
Binding  Institute,  10  State  St.,  Bos¬ 
ton  9,  Mass.  OV-407. 

Glass  in  Science  and  Industry  is 
the  name  of  a  new  booklet  prepared 
by  Coming  Glass  Works,  Laboratory- 
Glassware  Sales  Dept.,  Coming, 
N.  Y.  as  an  educational  aid  for  sci¬ 
ence  students  in  high  school  and  the 
first  year  of  college.  This  booklet  de¬ 
scribes  the  development  of  the  elec¬ 
tric  light  bulb,  photosensitive  glass, 
piping  and  laboratory  apparatus,  the 
200-inch  telescope  mirror  made  for 
the  Hale  Observatory  and  other 
topics.  OV-408. 

A  new  set  of  air  distribution  cata¬ 
logs,  describing  a  wide  range  line  of 
air  diffusion  equipment,  is  now  avail¬ 
able  from  Anemostat  Corp.  of  Amer¬ 
ica,  10  E.  39  St.,  New  York  16,  N.  Y. 
The  data  has  been  published  in  8 
separate  catalogs  for  easy  reference. 
Included  are  dimension  drawings  and 
tables  as  well  as  cfm  capacity,  static 
pressure  and  radius  of  diffusion  rat¬ 
ing  for  every  available  diffuser  size. 
OV-409. 


The  Ednalite  Electric  Projection 
Pointer  casts  a  brilliant,  sharply  de¬ 
fined,  non-spilling,  contrasting  arrow 
image  over  long  projection  distances 
with  the  simple  press  of  a  button.  It 
is  ideal  for  lecturers  who  must  clearly 
indicate  specific  points  of  discussion 
on  slides  or  charts  for  group  meet¬ 
ings,  even  in  fully  lighted  arena  or 
auditorium-sized  locations.  Made  by 
The  Ednalite  Optical  Co.,  Inc.,  220 
N.  Water  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
OV-410. 

Imaginative  fiberglas  birds  and 
animals  for  youngsters  to  ride  upon 
are  the  newest  products  of  Game- 
Time,  Inc.,  Litchfield,  Mich.,  manu¬ 
facturers  of  playground  equipment. 
Designed  for  children  from  two  years 
of  age  to  ten.  Called  Saddle-Mates, 
the  animals  include  a  horse,  donkey, 
camel,  swan,  and  duck.  The  animals 
are  mounted  on  sturdy  steel  spring 
bases  which  provide  an  authentic 
rocking  motion.  OV'^-411. 

Pictur-Vision  claims  a  new  ad¬ 
vance  in  the  audio-visual  field  with 
a  16"  slide-sound  projector  which 
can  deliver  a  16-slide,  synchronized- 
sound  lecture,  repeated  continuously. 
This  device  can  also  offer  a  slidr- 
with-sound  program  from  2/2  to  20 
minutes  long  with  live  commentary- 
by  microphone,  taped  musical  back¬ 
ground,  or  taped  message  received 
over  telephone  hook-up.  Available 
through  Picture  Recording  Co.,  Oco- 
nomowoc,  W'is.  OV^-412. 

A  sturdy  new-  recording  tape  de- 
siged  to  withstand  the  rough  treat¬ 
ment  of  classrooms  and  languagi- 
labs  has  been  announced  by  Minne¬ 
sota  Mining  &  Mfg.  Co.,  900  Bush 
.\ve.,  St.  Paul  6,  Minn.  Scotch  brand 
No.  311  magnetic  tape,  featuring  a 
new  backing  material  called  Tenzar, 
is  tear-,  stretch-,  and  moisture-resist- 
ant.  It  holds  up  under  recording  and 
playback  conditions  involving  fre¬ 
quent  repeat,  continuous  play  and 
constant  handling.  OV-413. 
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Focus  on  Elementary  School  Libraries 


by  Robert  T.  McGee 

Principal,  Mesa  Elementary  School 

Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico 

In  AN  ELEMENTARY  school  of  550  children,  over  1,800 
books  are  checked  out  each  week.  How  so?  This  is  the 
result  of  a  vital  library-  program  in  each  of  six  elementary 
schools  in  Los  Alamos,  New  Mexico.  Each  has  a  library 
and  trained  librarian,  with  a  central  library  which  over¬ 
sees  book  selection  and  organization. 

Within  this  arrangement,  individual  class  programs 
are  meaningful.  Grades  1-6  have  a  library  period  once 
each  week,  in  which  they  participate  in  special  activities 
with  the  librarian,  leam  the  devices  and  uses  of  the 
library,  browse  and  read.  The  librarian  supervises  selec¬ 
tions  to  a  degree,  but  freedom  of  choice  is  most  impor¬ 
tant.  Also  stressed  is  the  coordination  between  the  teach¬ 
er’s  reading  program  and  the  further  work  the  children 
do  in  the  library;  one  complements  the  other. 

Results  have  been  marked  in  reading  skills,  enthusiasm 
and  the  growing  awareness  the  children  have  of  the  de¬ 
light  and  usefulness  of  books.  Reading  has  become  an 
integral  part  of  the  students’  lives,  as  it  should  and 
must  be. 


Left:  A  4th~gTade  student  learns  how  to  file  catalog  cards 
by  means  of  flash  cards.  Below:  The  weekly  library  pe¬ 
riod  includes  a  story  hour  for  the  younger  grades  and  a 
book  discussion  or  library  science  lesson  for  the  older 
ones.  The  rest  of  the  period  is  spent  in  browsing,  select¬ 
ing  and  checking  books  out  for  home  reading. 
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a  complete  line  of  eating,  seating,  staging  facilities 

EQUIPMENT  THAT  DOES  WHAT  IT’S  SUPPOSED  TO  DO 


A  room’s  equipment  determines  how  well  the  room 
serves  its  prescribed  functions.  And,  of  course,  the 
criteria  for  selecting  such  equipment  must  be  the  func¬ 
tions  that  will  take  place  in  the  room.  How  is  the  room 
to  be  used?  Will  it  serve  as  a  multi-purpose  room  .  .  . 
some  combination  of  lunchroom-auditorium-gym¬ 
nasium?  Will  it  be  used  as  a  lunchroom  only?  How 
much  weight  should  be  assigned  to  factors  such  as 
ratio  of  seating  capacity  to  space?  .  .  .  conversion  time? 
.  .  .  ease  and  safety  of  handling?  .  .  .  construction  limi¬ 
tations  imposed  by  the  equipment?  .  .  .  maintenance- 
custodial  time  and  costs? 

In  answer  to  just  such  questions,  SICO  engineers 


have  devised  a  formal  system  for  analyzing  a  room’s 
equipment  requirements.  And  they  have  designed  equip¬ 
ment  to  fit  those  needs  exactly.  These  people  are  at 
your  disposal.  They  will  be  happy  to  make  a  free  en¬ 
gineering  analysis  for  you — help  you  plan  the  layout 
of  a  specific  area — help  you  decide  which  equipment  is 
right  according  to  your  needs.  If  such  an  analysis  can 
benefit  you,  feel  free  to  write  or  call 

eo^o 

MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  INC. 

5215  Eden  Avenue  South,  Minneapolis  24,  Minnesota,  Dept.  103 


Include 


in  Your  Improvement  Plans 


Obtain  Greater  Flexibility  of  Classroom  Arrangements 


1  TEACHERS  DESKS  with 
I  roomy,  smooth  -  performing 
drawers,  over-all  lock,  plastic 
tops  and  a  choice  of  many  col¬ 
or  combinations. 

0  FILING  CABINETS  with  the 
L  nylon  roller  cradle  whose  ac¬ 
tion  “speaks  softer  than 
words.”  Here  is  hu.shed  filing 
ideal  for  classroom  use. 


QCLASSROOM  STORAGE 
J  UNITS  that  have  unexcelled 
versatility.  There  are  many 
shelf  and  door  options.  Units 
may  be  stacked.  Choice  of 
casters  or  .sanitary  base. 

i  ROOM  DIVIDERS  featuring  a 
T  novel  reversible  back  panel 
that  permits  shelf  openings  to 
either,  or  both  sides,  of  case. 


—  especially 
for  schools 


These  sturdy,  well-styled,  colorful  products  are  obtainable  from  leading 
school  equipment  distributors  throughout  the  country.  Write  to  us 
for  illustrated  literature  and  the  name  of  the  dealer  nearest  you.  The 
H-O-N  Co.,  Muscatine,  Iowa. 


- 


To  complete  your  classroom  and  office  equipment 
and  furniture  requirements,  look  to  HONOR  prod¬ 
ucts  for  greater  flexibility,  for  more  function,  for 
more  style,  for  more  economy. 
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